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among OHIO’S chief cities 


Only one other State boasts more cities of 


Ohio 
has produced 26 cities of this size; Mas- 


over 25,000 population than Ohio. 


sachusetts, 29. 


Among these 26 outstanding cities of 
Ohio, there is the same marked approval 
of TEXACO Asphalt paving found among 
leading cities generally. Of the 26, 20 
today have TEXACO-paved thoroughfares. 
The vote, therefore, is three-to-one for 


TEXACO in Ohio. 








Section of Fifth Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio, paved 


with TEXACO asphalt 


The popularity enjoyed by TEXACO As- 
phalt paving among Ohio’s foremost cities 
is reflected in the State’s smaller munici- 
palities. Seventy of these less prominent 
communities likewise are served by streets 
of TEXACO. 

The TEXACO Asphalt paving in cities 
of Ohio has been laid on various types of 
foundations. Of particular interest, how- 
ever, is the great yardage of this paving 
which has been laid economically and suc- 
cessfully on worn brick streets. 














Section of Superior Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, paved 
with TEXACO Sheet Asphalt 


TEXACO ASPHALT 


New York The Tewac (“ . , Chicago 
eth The Texas Company Cleveland 
Richmond ASPHALT SALES DEPT. a oe 
Boston = ‘ = 

Jacksonville 17 Battery Place, New York City — 
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4t right, the deLavaud 
annealing furnace 

Every length of de 
nen yy is placed 
in such a furnace 
where coatrolled heat 
uniformly anneals the 
entire length. 





Sturdy, Flexible deLavaud pipe | 
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Above is a deLavaud machine in action. 
The tilting ladle shown in the background 
holds the amount of iron to form one pipe. 


is always uniform in thiekness 


No chance of deLavaud pipe being “sided.” 
A physical law assures the uniform thick- 
ness of the pipe walls. deLavaud pipe is 
made by pouring molten iron into a rapidly 
revolving cylindrical metal mold. The re- 
volving action holds the iron against the 
mold with a force which at all points is 
equal to 40 times the force of gravity. 


Immediately after coming from the ma- 
chines, every length of deLavaud pipe is 
annealed in an oven where temperatures 
are accuratcly controlled. This controlled 
annealing is responsible for the flexibility 


of the pipe metal. It is the reason why 


United States Pipe 
(J Burlington, N.J. 


Our pipe bears the “Q-Check” 


and Foundry Co., a 


deLavaud pipe is free from casting strains 
and is so satisfactory to cut and tap. 


And, when it comes to strength, exhaus- 
tive tests by authoritative laboratories have 
proved that deLavaud pipe will stand 25 % 
more pressure than any other cast iron pipe 
of equal thickness. 


deLavaud pipe is manufactured in ac- 
cordance with U. S. government specifica- 
tions. We are also making and furnishing 
this product in the various thicknesses and 
weights shown in the specifications of the 
American Water Works Association and 
the American Gas Association. Write for 
complete information. 








Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland | trademark of The Cast iven Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo (eee Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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The Two Days of Play 
in the Five-Day Week 


HE five-day week is no longer a fancy 
It is a fact for half a million Ameri- 


can wage-earners. True, it is largely an 
eastern phenomenon, according to the Na- 
tional Conference Board, which has care- 
fully studied this significant recent trend, 
but it is here to stay. The Saturday half- 
holiday_was the beginning. Employers are 
now coming to the conclusion that the 
other half does not pay them and that th 

two-day holiday has a good effect on 
morale. Inquiries by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that 70 per cent 
of such factories have secured a greater 
hourly production since making this 
change. But greater leisure means greater 
demand on public recreational facilities. 
Neighborhood play spaces will still be im- 
portant, particularly for children, but the 
two days off will require an increasing 
emphasis on larger play areas, more re- 
mote, for grown-ups. 


Five Blocks of Buildings Moved 
to Widen Street 


(= of the most interesting street- 
widening projects to come to our 
attention is that of Main Street, Toledo, 
now nearing completion. The buildings 
lining this street for five blocks are being 
moved back fifteen feet. It is costing 
well over $300,000 to place the buildings 
on the new line. The city obtained deeds 
to the land to be taken in the widening 
and made a blanket contract for moving 
the buildings back. The owner’s con- 
tribution is the land which he donates. 
The city waives its right to assess for the 
cost of moving the buildings. Incident- 
ally this plan emphasizes in about as vivid 
a fashion as we could imagine the prin- 
ciple that a widening is equivalent to tak- 
ing the least valuable portion of the lot 
(which is the rear) rather than the most 
valuable (the front). 

City planning activities in Toledo have 
been notably aided by the City and 
County Planning Committee of the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with public officials and the news- 
papers. An account of the past year’s 
work of the committee is given by J. Otis 
Garber, Secretary of the Chamber's Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, at page 105 


Preparedness for 
Summer Swimming 

AFETY is sometimes synonymous with 
\) anticipation. For example, the sum- 
mer season will soon be upon us, with its 
certain toll of drownings. One good way 
of meeting this problem is to conduct 
spring classes in swimming, life-saving and 
aquatic sports. 
system of school swimming pools might 
well arrange to have them open every 


A city with an adequate 


week night for those who will enroll for 
instruction classes, besides increasing the 
emphasis upon this phase of the schoo 
physical training curriculum. Buffalo 
with twelve such pools, has a record of 
eighteen years of solid achievement in 
this work. In a single year 10,000 pupils 
were registered for courses, over a fourth 
of whom became proficient swimmers 


Professor Vollmer Surveys the 
Minneapolis Police Force 

UGUST VOLLMER has just com- 
4 4 pleted a report for the Minneapolis 
City Council similar to the one prepared 
last year for Kansas City. This report 
follows much the same plan of investiga- 
tion and presentation worked out by Chief 
Vollmer in that and similar studies. He 
recommends complete motorization ex- 
cept for the Loop district. This and traf- 
fie lights would permit the force to be 
cut from 550 to 475. The mental standing 
place of the Minneapolis police is high 
among the cities whose forces have been 
given the Army Alpha test. 





If Your City Lacks a Plan- 
ning Commission, 

why not take early steps to join the 

growing group of forward-looking 

municipalities listed on pages 99 and 

100 of this issue? 











Should Public Property 
Be Insured? 

HE matter of insuring public property 

is not of uniform urgency. Our larg- 
est cities can and do ignore this problem 
with impunity. The officers of a 
city, on the other hand, are guilty of seri- 
ous dereliction of duty if they fail to in- 
sure their principal public edifices. The 
New York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation has just made a careful canvass 
of this subject and concludes that cities 
of over 200,000 population may safely omit 
insurance. Their more valuable buildings 
are usually fireproof and the rest are scat- 
tered. They can be their own insurers 
Perhaps as a fiscal arrangement an insur- 
ance fund would be desirable for them; 
but to insure with private companies 
would cost more than it would be likely to 
be worth. Cities between 50,000 and 200,- 
000 are apt to require an insurance fund 
for their general property, but an unusual- 
ly large public structure or one of special 
hazard should in most instances be pri- 
vately insured. The small city has very 
little alternative to private insurance. The 
Bureau emphasizes the fact that it is al- 
most impossible to generalize satisfactorily 
in this matter. Each city must work out 
its own solution. But the officials of any 
city are not living up to the trust reposed 
in them if they fail to give the matter 
careful consideration. 
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CITY 

MANAGERS 














The City Manager Plan 
Through British Eyes 
7 is interesting to note the views of a 
leading British administrator on 
city manager system. Commenting on the 
significant spread of this system in the 
United States and now in Ireland, I. G 
Gibbon, in a recent address before a re- 
sonal group of the British Institute of 
Public Administration, endorsed its essen 
tial idea. In the British system, as h 
sees it, the committees tend to 
themselves too much in details that might 
better be left to the expert. There is also 
a lack of coordination and integration of 
administrative work. He is certain that ii 
the whole machine is to work to a com- 
mon purpose, there must be a definite 
general control. The manager plan would 
he believes, jar too much with present 
British traditions, but it will be necessary 
to find some equally effective method of 
welding the work of all communities and 
departments to a common purpose and 
policy. 


our 


absorls 


A Gomment on the Hopkins 
Ouster in Cleveland 


To the Editor of Tae American Crry 
The Cleveland episode washed out ac- 
cording to the theory of the city manager 
plan and nothing happened there that had 
not happened before many times in other 
cities. Mr. Hopkins was told many times 
that he was out of step with other city 
managers in his conception of his func- 
tions, and the sound theory of the plan 
got him in the end. He was a good man 
ind did a lot of good things, but he was 
1 frank irregular as a city manager. This 
conspicuous experience will confirm th 
convictions already held and often avowed 
by other city managers as to their plan 
in the structure of municipal government 


RICHARDS 8. CHILDS 
National Municipal 


League 


President 


Two More City Managers 
Displaced 
the heels of 


~ SE on 
‘ ouster in Cleveland, came 


similar displacements of existing manag- 
ers in Stevens Point, Wis., and 
mento, Calif. All of these cases are fam- 
ily fights in which an opinion 
would be as unwise as it would be un 
welcome. We offer none. We have heard, 
however, that the men chosen to displace 


the Hopkins 


news ol 
Sacru- 


outside 


the former incumbents are men of high 
character and proved ability. Perhaps it 
is significant that when a city council 


does take the bit in its teeth and upsets 
1 sitting manager, it is careful to replace 
him with a man whose qualifications com- 
mand local respect 
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~ a plant in Birmingham 
mame, fo serve the South 


The recent purchase of The Reeves Brothers Com- 
pany plant in Birmingham, Alabama, which we are 


Right: Riveted- 
up Tank. 





Below: Elevated 
tank at Fayette- 
ville, N.C. 





now operating in conjunction with our other plants at 


Chicago, Greenville, Pa., and Bridgeburg, Ont., in- 
creases our production facilities and enables us to 
serve the South from a convenient location. It also 


makes possible quicker delivery by water to the Pacific 
Coast. 




















With this new plant we can give Southern munici- 
palities improved service in the fabrication of Elevated 
































tanks, Storage tanks, Standpipes, Cylindrical tanks, 
a on Hortonspheres, Smokestacks and other steel plate 
at West” Palm work. We have had, for some time, a well organized 
each, Fla. 5 " : 
a Southern Erection department, with experienced crews 
chp techn se working throughout the Southern States. 
ing plant. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
NN. ica ot ee etn .2127 Old Colony Bidg. 
Birmingham......... 1502 Fiftieth Street, North 
New York.. 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
el scission eal 2236 Union Trust Bldg. 
Richt: Three RTL Gs a ouendnesneeee 3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
stand pipes Atlanta......................-1014 Healey Bldg. 
storing water I IENOUD, 6.0.5 6s K.c0%s onabined 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
+ ite se as «cues aan 1501 LaFayette Bldg. 
works system. ee 1616 Jefferson Bldg. 
Boston .1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
ET ee —————— 
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Water Softening for 
Small Municipalities 

HE term “small municipality” is in 

terpreted as meaning a community 
having a population of less than 10,000 
In the state of Ohio, 322 out of 377 incor- 
porated communities having municipal 
water-supplies are in this class. The ma- 
jority of these ‘small cities and villages 
have well-water supplies, many of which 
ire hard and contain large amounts of 
iron. For the most part, the water is 
palatable and of good sanitary quality. 

It is a popular notion that the softening 
of water renders its taste less pleasing 
This, however, is not the case when soft- 
ening is followed by recarbonation. 

Water having a hardness of approxi- 
mately 90 p.p.m. seems to be acceptable 
to most people in this section of the coun- 
try. A hardness of 70 to 80 p.p.m. should 
be aimed at. This is about 40 to 50 p.p.m. 
less than the average hardness of Lake 
Erie, and 20 to 30 p.p.m. less than the av- 
erage of the Ohic River. 


The difficulties of designing a water- 
softening plant for a small municipality 
ire 

1. Only limited technical supervision is 
ivailable. 

2. It is often advisable to design a 
plant which need be operated but 8 to 10 
hours a day. 

3. Many a surface supply should be 
tbandoned in favor of a well supply of 
harder water, because of lack of full-time 
chemical control. 

4. For the construction of a small plant 
the cost per capita is greater and costs 
must be kept at a minimum. 

5. The engineering fee is so small that 
the small municipality is apt to get medio- 
cre engineering service. 

The type of plant that should be built 
will also largely depend upon the above 
factors. There are three general types of 
plant which should be considered: 

1. Lime-soda continuous process 

2. Lime-soda intermittent process 

3. Zeolite 

Water softening is now being considered 
at many private and municipally owned 
plants for several reasons: 

1. The desire to produce a better prod- 

uct for the consumer 

2. A means for justifying an increase 
in water-rates 

3. As an opportunity for increasing the 
water storage capacity of the works 
where a well supply is depended 
upon 

Since the development of carbonation, 
the great objections to water softening 
have been overcome. Carbonation has 
also made it possible to distribute soft- 
ened well water without filtration. Zeo- 
lites have recently been developed which 
are far more efficient than the original 





zeolites. It is now practicable to remove 


hardness by the use of lim 
followed by carbonation and then to em- 
ploy zeolites to remove the 
hardness 

Abstract from a paper by C. P. Hoover, Su 
f Water, Columbus, Ohio, read before 
Annual Ohio Conference on Water Purificat 


temporary 


permanent 


Reservoir Regulations 

at Newburgh, N. Y. 

EWBURGH, N. Y., permits fishing in 
its water storage reservoir under cer- 
tain rules and restrictions rece ntly idoy ted 
by its Common Council. A permit must 
first be secured from the superintendent 
of the reservoir, for which a charge of $1 
i day is made. This includes the use of 
boat. Shore fishing is prohibited. Eac! 
fishing permit will cover not more than 
four persons to one boat. No fishing is 
permitted on Sundays, and on _ holidays 
permits are issued for a half-day only 
The hours for fishing are from sunrise to 
sunset. The number of fish which may be 
taken by the occupants of any boat in any 
one day is limited to ten for one person 
or fifteen for each boat for bass; for pick- 
erel, fifteen for each person, or twenty- 
five to each boat in one day. All other 
fish not to exceed thirty to a boat in any 
one day. 

Special precautions are taken to insur 
sanitary protection of the water-supply 
and the preservation of the purity of the 
water. All laws of the New York State 
Health Department must be observed 
No bait-cans, lunch-boxes, garbage and 
other refuse may be left in the boat or 
thrown in the reservoir. Such material 
must be deposited in receptacles provided 
for that purpose. No dead animals or fish 
manure, garbage, compost, vegetable or 
other putrescible matter may be deposited 
in any spring, marsh, or watercourse, or in 
the reservoir or on the ground within 50 
feet thereof. No clothes or unclean ob- 
jects may be washed in the reservoir or its 
nearby contributing water. Bathing and 
swimming are prohibited. 


CHARLES B. GILCHRIST 
Superintendent of Water-Works 
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Adequate Aqueducts 
A GOOD water-works system is the 
4 Xtown’s most fundamental utility 
Quite as much attention must be given 
to its organization and operation as to 
any other public or corporate industry 
The development of the community must 
be studied and the plans of the system 
so laid that any unexpected increase in 
population can be handled with minimum 
expense to the water department. In 
other words, the nucleus must be flexibl 
Many private utilities and large munic- 
ipalities possess special departments whos 
sole function is to interpret past growth 
into future demand. Power generating 
stations are constructed to meet this future 


WATER > 
SUPPLY 
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PURIFICATION 

















lemand, and they are so designed as to 
he readily enlarged if the demand exceeds 
hat forecasted. Telephone exchanges are 

ited with an eye to the future, and 
railroads follow the trend of future de- 
Water systems, unfortunately 

often built for the present with a 
factor of safety to care for the future 
How much easier it is to install a new 


electrical transmission line, a new tele- 


velopment 


phone cable or an extension to the street 
railway than to replace old pipe lines 
vhose cay icity has become inadequate 

We have, at many times, discussed the 
permanence of cast iron pipe, how it 
outlives the men who installed it. But 
we have not spoken of the permanence of 
the system of which cast iron pipe is but 
one of the items. The system is perma- 
nent only so Jong as it is adequate. There- 
fore, the way to obtain a permanent sys- 
tem is to design a system which contem- 
plates heavy future demands. In other 
words, the nucleus should be so designed 
is to permit normal expansion in any di- 
rection without extensive renovation 

A flexible nucleus does not mean a 
ystem composed of pipe of great diam- 
eter. It comprises a system designed so 
is to supply a large increase of water by 
the addition of one or more arteries or 
trunk lines to strategic points. By such 
in addition, a water-main, hitherto an 
irtery, may be made to act as a distri- 
bution feeder and receive its supply from 
the new trunk line. The advantages of 
this design are obvious: to enlarge the 
supply it is only necessary to add to the 
installed equipment. Nothing 
need be removed or replaced and therefore 
in extremely expensive, tedious and in- 
convenient operation is avoided 

From The U. 8. Piper 


present 


Gravity W ater-Supply 
in Franklin, Tenn. 

ITH a population of 4,000, Franklin, 

Tenn., brings its water-supply by 
gravity from wells 12 miles from the center 
of the city. The water is stored in a res- 
ervoir and an elevated steel tank, the 
supply being chlorinated. In the distri- 
bution system there are 22 miles of cast 
iron mains from 2 to 10 inches in diam- 
eter. Cast and galvanized iron are used 
for services. The average consumption 1s 
150,000 gallons per day, or 31 gallons per 
capita. Of the 770 domestic services, 660, 
or approximately 92 per cent, are metered, 
the industrial supply being fully metered. 
The domestic rate is $1 for any amount 
up to the first 2,000 gallons, and 30 cents 
per 1,000 gallons thereafter. 


PARK MARSHALL, 
Mayor. 
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High Waters of the 
Massassippi River 


‘The Only Safe Water 
isa 


Sterilized Water” 
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SPRINGTIME 
is FLOOD TIME 





Continuous Chlorination 
Will Safeguard Your Water Supply 


Every Spring “old man river” starts his annual rampage— 
dealing death and destruction to the unprepared. With the first 
thaws of Spring comes his warning! . . . Will you be ready? 

Will you be ready to overcome the gross pollution that the 
flood will bring to your water supply? 

Will you be ready with W. & T. apparatus and Liquid 
Chlorine to destroy the microbes of disease and eliminate the 
danger of water-borne epidemics? 


W. & T. are ready now!. . . Why wait for the flood. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


MARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA, CHICAGO, 
NOIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, KANSAS Manufacturers of Chlorine ControlApparatus 
OS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK, 
‘ TTSBURGH, ROANO SAN F cisco, ° - - 
Tne §6=6—|> NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
WAN ' LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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Mention Twe American City—it helps. 
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MYERS 

Supt. Water & Light Plant 
Ottawa, Kansas 
(Appointed 1909) 








G. WEBBER KNIGHT 
Mgr., Natrona Water Co., 
Natrona, Pa. 
(Appointed 1925) 














W. J. LAPWORTH 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
(Appointed 1911) 





T. E. NICHOLS 
Supt. of Utilities 
Atlantic, Iowa 
(Appointed 1906) 

















JOHN W. CANNON 

Supt., Water Dept. Supt., Water Works 
Corning, N. Y Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
(Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1925) 


WHO'S WHO 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


The 27th of a Series of Portraits of 

Water-W orks Officials, Which Has 

Appeared Monthly Since January, 
1928 











ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
Supt., Water Dept 
Menominee, Mich. 
(Appointed 1918) 























MAURICE L. JONES 
Supt., Water Dept. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(Appointed 1929) 











JOHN W. ADAWAY 


Supt., Water Dept. 
Girard, Ohio 
(Appointed 1922) 








WILLIAM P. MOLIS 
Supt., Water Works 
Muscatine, Iowa 
(Appointed 1875) 





D. EB. BICKNELL 
Engr., Public Works 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
(Appointed 1927) 

















MARCUS M. HALL 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Arcadia, Pla. 
(Appointed 1920) 


KENNETH MacLAY 
Supt., Water Dept. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
(Appointed 1912) 
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more streets 


built— 
—with 


VISION! 


One of the greatest authorities in 
this country on concrete highway 
engineering says: 


‘—And I would put expansion 
joints every 35 feet, with some 
kind of expansion joint filler that 
would really take care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


Failures are built into roads and 
streets when no provision is made 
for “really taking care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


And, without intent, the quota- 
tion describes to the letter the per- 
formance of Servicised Expansion 
Joint. 























What-Are Servicised Expansion Joints? 


They are premoulded safety strips which protect concrete 
structures against the destructive results of stresses set up 
by natural causes. 





They are produced from specially refined asphalts to 
SERVICISED APPROVED PRODUCTS which fibers are added for elasticity and reinforcement, then 
formed hot under pressure into the required shapes. 


gr ol Side. cage eos They do not deteriorate in stock or on the job and can be 
ain. Rail Filler and Track In- handled as easily as a board. 
walks, Buildings sulation . 
Fibrated Asphalt Plank Sewer Pipe Jointing By protecting municipal structures of the rigid type 
for Bridges, Runways, Industrial Flooring against cracks and bursts due to rapid expansion and con- 
Platforms Waterproofing traction, the money is saved for more municipal construc- 


tion. 


oO ‘ibrated Bituminous Cons i i : : ia ; —e" 
ther Fibrated Bituminous Construction Materials Begin now by getting Catalog 11 and estimates for that job in hand. 


Se. PREMOULDED Propucrts, INc. 








are GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS For Products Manufactured By 


60s W. 63th St SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL TBADING CENTERS 










During March we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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City Provides Dustless 
Parking Space 

iWO weeks prior to the East and West 

* football game that was held in the 
Rose Bowl, Pasadena, immediately after 
the famous Rose Pageant on New Year’s 
Day the Department of Streets began a 
series of dust-laying treatments through- 
out the parking area about the stadium, 
which is located in a dry section of the 
Arroyo Seco. Under the direction of the 
Saline Products Co., liquid calcium saline, 
a product obtained from Death Valley, 
was applied by means of compressed-air 
sprays to approximately 1,250,000 square 
feet of parking space. This chloride is 
fireproof and non-injurious to tires, shoes 
or clothing, and it is expected that it will 
continue to be a dependable dust pre- 
ventive for several years, thereby not only 
checking the clouds of dust which for- 
merly rose over the parking area, but 
also adding immeasurably to the comfort 
and safety of the people who frequently 
congregate in this great amphitheater. 

As the seating capacity of the stadium 
is about 81,000, and at a conservative esti- 
mate 30,000 cars were to be cared for, 
every effort was made to prevent all possi- 
ble traffic tie-ups, and in furtherance of 
this efficiency program a 42-inch magnet 
weighing about a ton was rented from the 
Los Angeles shipyards at San Pedro for 
$100, and quantities of nails and pieces 
of metal were drawn from the earth in all 
stadium parking spaces. 

The magnet, capable of picking up half 
its own weight of iron, was mounted on a 
truck crane and both charged and manip- 
ulated from the truck. The boom made 
it possible to clear a 20-foot space on 
either side of the truck on which it was 
mounted. Spikes, nails and pieces of 
metal were pulled from the ground to a 
depth of 1% inches. When a sufficient 
amount had accumulated on the magnet, 
the power was shut off and the scrap 














SWEEPING PART OF THE PARKING AREA 
AT THE ROSE BOWL, PASADENA, CALIP., 
TO PREVENT PUNCTURES WITH AT 

ANT TRAFFIC TIE-UP 








dropped in a small pile on the ground 
A workman followed with a wheelbarrow 
gathering up these piles, and the accumu- 
lation thus secured was sold for scrap- 
iron. 

W. E. GOUGER 


Superintendent of Public Buildings 


Types of Bridges in San Francisco 
HE city and county of San Francisco 
maintains and operates, or has under 
construction, a number of bridges, the 


more important of which are tabulated be- 
low: 


Location 
Third Street at Channel 
Fourth Street at Channel... 
Sixth Street at Channel. . 


Type 


Strauss bascule 
.. Draw, pivot swing 


Third Street at Islais Creek 
Bealth Street at Harrison Street 
Mission Street at Alemany Boulevard 


Strauss bascule 
Steel girder 


Concrete 
San Jose Avenue at Mt. Vernon Avenue... .. Concrete 
Evats Avenue at Army Street............. Timber 
Highland Avenue at Bernal Cut........... .Conerete 
Richland Avenue at Bernal Cut............Conerete 
Bosworth Street at Bernal Cut......... Concrete 


* Under construction. 


The operating personnel of the movable 
bridges is under the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, who is responsible also 
for ordinary maintenance, such as paint- 
ing, running repair of machinery, etc 
Major repair is done by contract, the 
plans, specifications and inspection being 
made by the Bureau of Engineering, De- 
partment of Public Works. Occasional 
damage is done to the movable bridges by 
improper handling of ships or by other 
accident. In such cases the Bureau of En- 
gineering appraises the damages and 
formulates plans for repair. 


Calcium Chloride Used 
on Ann Arbor Streets 
a HE city of Ann Arbor has used 
calcium chloride quite extensively 
for the past eight or ten years. Previous 
to this, oil was used, but because of the 
criticism of property owners and the pit- 
ting of streets, the Street Committee rec- 
ommended the use of calcium chloride. 
For several years it was applied only to 
districts petitioning it, and each property 
owner had to pay his share. This method 
was very unsatisfactory, ag there were al- 
ways a few property owners who would 
not pay, and the amount had to be made 
up by the rest of the residents before the 
calcium chloride could be applied. 

In 1927, the Council ordered all dirt 
streets in the city limits, approximately 
60 to 65 miles, to be treated with cal- 
cium chloride, and 900 tons were applied 
at a cost of $28 per ton f.o.b. Ann Arbor. 
The cost of applying was $765.70. 

During 1928, 750 tons were used at a 
cost of $24.52 per ton, the cost of applica- 
tion being $666.65. During 1929, 600 tons 
were applied, the cost per ton being the 
same as during 1928. and the cost of ap- 
plication $648.95. 


2-leaf page bascule 


HIGHWAY = 
DEPARTMENTS 














The experience in Ann Arbor has been 
that after using calcium chloride for a 
vear or two, the streets become more or 
less saturated, and in following seasons 
do not require quite so much material. 

The first application is put on about 
May 1, a second on July 1, and a third 
the latter part of August. The first appli- 
cation is about 1%4 pounds per square 
yard, the second 1 pound per square yard, 


Length and Year Ayres. 
Width, Feet Service Built Cost 
113 x 51 Vehicular & St. Ry. 1904 $110,000 
4 x 6l Vehicular 1917 112,300 

2 openings, 

58 x 20 Vehicular 18838 27,000 
105 x 46 Vehicular Stm. & El. Ry. 1915 213,700 
8244x 35 Vehicular & St. Ry. 1913 34,500 
908 x 8244 Vehicular & St. Ry. 1912 210,600 
697 x107 Vehicular & St. Ry 1926 =: 108,600 
103 x 36 Vehicular 1926 5,300 
206 x 40 Vehicular "1929 30,330 
235 x 40 Vehicular *1929 


37,668 
1084x121 Vehicular Stm. & El. Ry. *1920 174,744 


ind the third %4- to %4-pound per square 
y ird 
A. J. PAUL 


Street Commissioner 


Oil Used for Maintenance 
in Wabash, Ind. 
— a macadam street in Wabash, 
Ind., becomes very dusty, the 

chuckholes are patched with crushed stone 
which has been treated with cut-back oil, 
and then the loose material from the side 
of the road is graded into the middle of 
the street. This is followed by an appli- 
cation of Standard No. 4 crude oil which 
is heated to about 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit and applied by gravity with a dis- 
tributor wagon. After the oil is used, the 
road is lightly sanded to keep the traffic 
from picking up and carrying away any 
excess oil which may collect in low spots. 

The oil costs 4% cents per gallon f.o.b 
Whiting, Ind., plus about 1 cent per gal- 
lon for freight. During the past year the 
property owners were asked to pay for 
the oil, the city applying it free of charge 
This was found unsatisfactory, as some of 
the residents wanted oil used and their 
neighbors refused to pay for it, so it was 
decided to consider oiling as a mainte- 
nance proposition rather than one of dust 
prevention. Preference has been given to 
the streets where requests have formerly 
been made for oil and it has been paid 
for. This has proved satisfactory. Three 
ipplications of oil are generally made 

While the city uses a No. 4 oil, the 
county, which has recently started oiling 
its unpaved roads, uses a No. 3 which 
penetrates more than the No. 4. It has 
been found, however, that the heavier oil 
mats in three or four applications, giving 
i fairly hard-surfaced street. 

JOHN L. BEAR 


City Engineer and Street Commiussioner 
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Adopted by San Francisco 
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Adopt W & T 


Dry Battery Operated 
Stop Street 


FLASHERS? 


Because —actual field tests by city trathe experts 
showed that 98% of drivers come to a FULL sTOP 


at arterial streets protected by WET stop flashers. 


Because— the 60 brilliant flashes per minute of the 
W & T flashers proved to be more effective than 
unilluminated stop signs during the day—with 


marked superiority during twilight and darkness. 


Because —comparative costs both as to initial in- 
vestment and maintenance show greater economy 
using W & T dry battery flashers over any other 


type flasher. 


Because —of the known quality of W & T products 
and the reliability of W & T service—established 


over 16 years in making more than 10,000 instal- 


lations in cities and towns in North America. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 








BALTIMORE BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS JACKSONVILLE KANSAS CITY KNOXVILLE LEXINGTON 
LINCOLN LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK OGDEN OKLAHOMA CITY PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ROANOKE SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE SPOKANE 8T. Louis SYRACUSE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Fi-10 
. 
ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 
i 
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During March we hope you will remember to mention Tut American City. 
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PETER T. MITCHELL 
City Engineer 
Petoskey, Mich. 
(Appointed 1925) 

















CARL J. HEIM 
County Surveyor, Dubois Co., 
Jasper, Ind. 
(Appointed 1929) 

















I. J. CASEY, JR. 
Town Engineer 
Irvington. N. J 
(Appointed 1909) 








DONALD = LESSIG 


Warsaw, Ind. 
(Appointed 1925) 











County Engr., Adams Co., 


RALPH E. ROOP THOMAS J. DALEY 


City Engineer 
Camden, N. J 
(Appointed 1923) 


WHO'S WHO 


CITYs COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


One of a Séries-of Portraits of Engin- 
eering Officials, Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Sivnce April, 1928 


Decatur, Ind. 
(Appointed 1928) 























HARRY H. MORTORFF 

County Engr., Noble Co 
Albion, Ind. 

(Appointed 1928) 


B. W. HARVEY 
City Engineer 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
(Appointed 1925) 
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NELSON I. RAYMOND RALPH COCHRAN 
City Engineer 
Owosso, Mich. 


(Appointed 1919) 


Shelbyville, Ind. 
(Appointed 1929) 





HARRY C. C. SHUTE 


Borough Engr., Clayton and 


Glassboro, N. J 
(Appointed 1898) 





























County Surveyor, Shelby Co., 


J. DONALD SULLIVAN 
City Engineer 
Alma, Mich. 

(Appointed 1928) 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 
County Engr., Posey Co 
Mt. Vernon, Ind 
(Appointed 1924) 





DAN H. VINCENT 
City Engineer 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
(Appointed 1917) 
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“Those Crazy Fellows” 


ut in Aurora, Illinois 


J 


vber- 
reene 





Built a Ditcher 


this Barber 


ard his cohorts, out in 


Five vears ago. man 
Aurora, 
Ill.. built a strange new digging 
machine with a vertical digging 
boom and other strange, unheard- 
of “gadgets.” 

The machine weighed and cost 
about one-third as much as the 
colossal collections of whirling 
machinery, known as ditchers in 


those days. 


“Those fellows are crazy to even 
try to build a ditcher like that,” 
said the wise ones—just as they 
called Fulton crazy when he built 


his steamboat. 


But the strange digging machine 
ran away from the ungainly “‘big- 
And 


boys”? on the straightaway. 


it replaced picks and shovels on 


latetals and short-runs. 


Daily ‘digging footages went soar- 
ing. Costs per foot dropped straight 


down. 


Those crazy fellows out in Aurora, 
Ill., are still putting “crazy no- 
tions’’ into digging machines. 


From the original vertical boom 
ditcher that set the industry upside 
down, Mr. Barber and his engineers 
have developed a complete ditcher 


These machines continue to do 
strange things. 


We hear of them going through 
macadam and coral rock. We hear 
of them romping through caliche 
and clay. 





We watch them pick their way 
carefully through a maze of under- 
ground pipe and conduit never 


harmiag a one. 


Yet we see them chop their way 
through roots and rocky ground. 


We constantly get tales of how they 
dodge in and out of close quarters 

of how their vertical booms leave 
no ramps—of how closely they hold 
to line and grade—of the low costs 
they establish. 


So we've prepared a book to give 
you an idea of what these strange 
machines, built by “those crazy 
fellows” out in Aurora, Ill., do to 
ditching and ditching costs. The 
title of the book is: **Ditching 
Snapshots and Records.’ A post 
card briags your copy to you. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY - 515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 


Do you mention Tae American Crty? 





GREENE 


Please do. 
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A Fine District Park 


Without Financial Outlay 
rT. HE Berkeley, Calit., 
| Commerce has recently seen an op- 
nortunitv for establishing in the hill area 

the East Bay District what it believes 
to be one of the finest regional park sys- 
tems of the country. It is an opportunity 
realizable only provided the necessary ma- 
chinery be set in motion for appropriat- 
ng to park use land already publicly 
owned, before it is sold for private de- 
elopment. 


Chamber of 


The land belongs to the Metropolitan 
Utility District, which took over from 
the East Bay Water Co. approximately 
40,000 acres, 5,000 to 10,000 acres of which 
are regarded as highly desirable for park 
purposes. Since no bond issue or other 
outlay of funds is necessary, and sine¢ 
there is a generally acknowledged short- 
ize of recreation areas in the cities of the 
East Bay district. it is believed that strong 
public sentiment will be easily created for 
the park plan. The Chamber of Commerc: 
has learned that the Utility District direc- 
tors would look with favor upon action of 
the Legislature empowering them to en- 
gage in park administration as well as 
water-supply administration. A Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce has organized a speakers’ bu- 
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Patented March 24, 1925 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Municipal Play Provisions 


in Kansas Our Gladiatorial Age 


YTATISTICS issued by 1 v +} ITTS : l 
Ss ie “ih sage : ‘s5 TATORITIS” has become al 


cipalities . 
) a ost synonymous with Amer 
1929 there were 5,568 acres ol rK nd . t ' ' ¢ 
a aeeee - 1. We are in the gladiatorial stage ol 
owned by the 576 incorporated cities ) +} “tj } 
Rome, with a few participants and man 
the state. Of this amount 4 : 
, hich ¢] its for spectators Qur_ cities 
first class (ol which there are 11 i » 
» 454 as > : year th have produced thousands of robots who 
whiel ‘tae ee kee pidene agoge creatures of their environ: 
whie there are ) ov a 4 nd . 
We were are ¢¢ wned 1,474 To keep growing, new problems must 
cities“of »the third class (of wl . ae . 
: solved. New activities must be 
re SS ow ned 1,340 icres ‘ 4 +} 
upon the participation basis, not the 
There were shown to be 144 municipal tator basis. The problem of adult 
nds; 228 municipal tourist camps; 93 tion is the problem of supplying th 
municipal swimming pools; 60 municipal tivities It will take inf 
playgrounds; and OY municipal audi- more planning than has yet been di 
ims. It is interesting to note that 85 pjlayved by any city in the country to pro 
the “en number of public | ag vide man with the activities which will 
reported from cities: of the third el make his leisure time an‘asset rather that 
is are 201 of the tourist-camps, 40 of th a liability 
swimming pools, 26 of the plavgrdund $ JAY B. NASH 
ind 29 of the public auditoriums Professor of Physical Educat New York 


: ae fa . ‘ University. 
The 5,568 acres of municipal park land 


have increased from 5,295 in 1927, and 
52 This Page 
from 4,341 in 1925. The 144 public bands is Page 
have decreased from 148 in 1927, and from __in:the A ssue will contair ng ex 
160 in 1925. Swimming pools have in- © Prominent national figures in the playground 
: ‘ : ment the moot question recently d sed 
. a oO” 9 O- ‘ - 4 
creased from 67 in 1927 to 93, ind publi are by city managers and others: Who Should 
iuditoriums have increased from 44 to 60 Have the Administration of Municipal Recreation? 





GLEBYI 


All children like to climb like monkeys. 
That explains Junglegym’s tremendous pop- df 













ularity. 





And why it is the most popular piece of 
playground equipment. 

















ca ] It draws children like a powerful magnet. 
Fun—exercise—-genuins thrills without dan- 
‘ ger. 
4. You owe it to the children to investigate 
ine tag Junglegym. 


May we send you our catalog? 


68 Duane St., New York 


Mention Taz Amunican Crrr—it helps. 
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HIGH PRESSURE PUMPING 








Wherever continuous oper- 
ation is imperative Byron 
Jackson pumps are always 
preferred. That is why these 
pumps are found serving 
scores of cities, big irriga- 
tion projects and construc- 
tion jobs. The illustrations 
here shown are of the Moun- 
tain Springs Station of the 
San Jose Calif.Water Works 
where a series of two-stage, 
horizontal, multiplex 
pumps operate twenty- 
four hours a day. 


SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON 
PUMP Co. 


FACTORIES: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


San Francisco, Portiand, Sait Lake, 
Dallas, Phoenix 


ACKSO 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





, 











BYRON 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 
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Garbage Fed to Hogs in Phoenix 

‘“HOENIX, ARIZ., with its population 

of 60,000 and 6.18 squar 
rea, requires that garbage be separated 
from all other refuse. The city makes 
collections two or three times a week in 
the residence district and daily in the busi- 
ness sections, 98 per cent of the cans be- 
ing placed in the back yards and collected 
from alleys. Four 6%-yard trucks, one 
14-yard truck and one 7-yard trailer are 
used, with a crew of 16 men all year round. 


nules of 


During 1928 approximately 9,048 tons 
of garbage was collected in Phoenix st a 
total cost of $25,507.09. Of this amount, 
$21,314.52 was spent for payroll and S4,- 
193.57 for maintenance and operation 
~ After collection the garbage is hauled 
3% miles to a private farm, the owner 
being given the garbage for feeding to his 
hogs in payment for permission to dump 
on his ground. Approximately 24 tons of 
garbage is handled daily in this manner 

IRA PIRTLE 
General Foreman, Street Department 
Three Separations of Refuse 
in Norfolk 

N Norfolk, Va., garbage is required to 

be separated from other refuse, and 
paper is also collected separately. In this 
37-square-mile city of 184,000 population, 
the entire population is served by the col- 
lection and disposal system. Garbag-+ cans 
are placed on the building line and col- 
lected almost entirely from the street 

During 1928, the total collections of 
refuse, ashes and miscellaneous material 
amounted to 155,173 cubic yards, at a cost 
of $98,001.28; 41,158 cubic yards of gar- 
bage at a cost of $37,966.25; 69,385 cubic 
yards of paper at a cost of $31,121.13; and 
37,981 cubic yards of street sweepings at 
a cost of $29,018.90; giving a total of 
$196,107.56. The Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, which handles the collection and 
disposal of all refuse, incinerated 22,044 
cubic yards of garbage and 59,737 cubic 
yards of paper, and gave 17,880 cubic 
yards of garbage to the hog farm. The 
incinerating cost was $11,681.40, and the 
total salvage and sale of manure produced 
a revenue of $1,499.31. The average num- 
ber of men employed daily was 174, exclu- 
sive of the superintendent and clerk. 

The daily recapitulation sheets of De- 
cember 17, 1929, indicates that mid-winter 
collection required 8 trucks, 2 motor pick- 
up sweepers, 1 motor flusher, 1 horse- 
drawn sweeper, 6 tractors, 28 carts, 7 
wagons, 29 trailers and 62 horses. With 
this equipment, 121 cubic yards of sweep- 
ings were collected, as well as 462 cubic 
yards of refuse, 104 cubic yards of gar- 
bage and 282% cubic yards of paper, em- 
ploying 178 men; and 1,452,778 square 
yards of pavement were swept. 

Quoting from the sheets for August 1, 
1929, a midsummer’s day’s work required 
13 trucks, 1 motor pick-up sweeper, 2 mo- 
tor flushers, 1 horse-drawn sweeper, 6 
‘tractors, 32 carts, 8 wagons, 30 trailers, 


ind 74 horse s, and « mployed 
One hundred and eleven vards of 
sweepings, 379% cubi 180 
cubic yards of garbage and 213 cubie yards 
of paper were collected and 1 392 550 
square yards of pavement were swept 

The total expense for 1928, including 
the salary of the superintendent and clerk 
was $283,455.15. 
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Berkeley Charges for 
Garbage Collection 

N Berkeley, Calif., which has « popula- 

tion of 85,000 and an area of 9 square 
miles, a charge is made by the city direct 
to the householder for the 
garbage. This charge is based upon the 
size of the container and the 
calls per week. Collections ar 
made a week in the 
the 
Each load of garbage is weighed, the total 
for 1928 being 20,366 tons, requiring the 
employment of 35 men and the use of one 
l-ton Ford truck, one 3-ton Mack truck, 
one 4-ton Sterling, and ten 2%-ton Gar- 
ford trucks. With the exception of gar- 
bage fit for hog feed, all refuse is mixed 
for collection. A revenue of approximate- 
iy $450 a month is derived from the 
of hog feed, and about $75 per month for 
paper. All refuse is hauled about 3 miles 
ind disposed of by the fill and 
method on tide lands, about 50 tons being 
handled per day. During 1928, the collec- 
tion costs totaled $85,277.38; the payroll, 
including accounting and billing, being 
$68,225.56; and maintenance and operat- 
ing $17,051.82. For disposal, the 
payroll was $4,209.81, while maintenance, 
repairs and other amounted to 
$3,633.01, making a total disposal cost of 
$7 842.82 
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O. L. LARSON, 


Office Manager, Bureau of Garbage Service 


Handling Garbage in 
Independence, Kans., at a Profit 

4% YRMERLY, garbage in Independence, 

Kans., a city of 14,000 population, 

was hauled by “slop haulers,” who fed 
some of it to hogs and dumped the re- 
mainder, especially the tin cans, by the 
roadside. 

To remedy this situation, an ordinance 
was passed requiring garbage haulers to 
cover their wagons so that papers and 
trash would not be scattered along the 
highways, and also requiring that gar- 
bage be hauled in fly-tight containers 
Some of the collectors tried to obey the 
ordinance, but the leaking of garbage and 
scattering of trash continued. Another 
ordinance was adopted permitting a con- 
tract for the collection of garbage in cer- 
tain sections of the city. Five men were 
given contracts for different districts. Be- 
cause each man had certain customers 
outside of his district who liked his ser- 
vice and paid well for it, and because the 
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householders 
old 


satisfactory 


insisted upon having their 


back, this method 


collectors Was not 
A contract for the 
ind two 
the 
the 


than 


whole town was tried 
took yearly contracts 

This did not work 
hog feed was of greater im- 
the the 


collectors 
to get hog feed 
her LUS¢ 


portance 


holder 


Another contract 


service to house 


was entered into with 
t man who makes the collection of the 
his chief business He does feed 
but keeps them far enough 
trom town so that there 
This und 
instead of dozens of complaints every day 
the office, many 
elapse between complaints and about hall 
of these are fault 
themselves and who have not paid or have 
locked their cans on the back porch or 
have the failure in some other 
the fault is due to the col- 
error is corrected at with 
truck 


garbage 
hogs, iway 
are no complaints 
has proved quite satisfactory 


coming to city days 
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caused 
way. Where 
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prompt 


once 
service 

The contractor 
the city 
has a 
was formerly 


pays $50 per month 
this exclusive contract. Th: 
the keeper of which 
paid $2 per day. The gar 
bage contractor now maintains this dum 
ind the sale 
look after it 


lor 


city dump 


’ 


of junk pays for a man to 
Once a year the city has spent $00 on 
i spring clean-up, all cans, trash, et 
being hauled to the dump by city 
It is believed that this may not be 
sary this year. About 80 per cent of th: 
householders are paying 50 cents to $1 per 
month for garbage collection There are 
1 few garbage bootleggers who steal the 
contents of good cans during the night 
but they are gradually growing less and it 
is being proved that a city garbage 
lector under contract and bond will giv: 
better the householder \t 
least, the system is making Independence 
a cleaner and more sanitary 
profit of about $100 a month 
C. H. KERR 
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Tonawanda Decides Garbage 
Collection Is Not a Public 
Health Function 
HE Common Council of the city of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has trans 
ferred the collection of garbage 
from the Health Department to the 
partment of Public Works. 

Other municipalities might well 
by the example of North Tonawanda 
Health departments should be relieved of 
all work which has no relation to the pub- 
lic health, but it seems difficult to over- 
come tradition. 


ind refuse 
De- 


proht 
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We shall be glad to tell 
you how voting machines 
are actually paying for 
themselves out of savings. 














T is significant that many commun- 

ities using voting machines for a 
quarter century have never had an 
election contest. In a compartment 
inside the machine, protected by a 
steel door, locked and sealed against 
manipulation, the results of each 
election are safely and permanently 
recorded. 


To the tax payer this means material 
savings in the cost of election recounts. 
Not only does the voting machine, 
because of its mechanically accurate 
count, discourage election contests but 
it also permits a recanvass in a short 
time as compared with hours, days or 
even weeks when paper ballots are 


used, 








This Man’s Ballot 


once cast 
Cannot Be Thrown Out or Altered 


TheseVoting Machine Features A 


Lock No. 2 which prevents 
operation of the voting face 
of the machine after the 
polls have closed. 


A metal seal fitted over the 
curtain lever, without tne 
release of which no ballots 
can oe cast 


Lock No. 3 on the back of 
the voting machine which 
precludes access to the 
counter compartment. 


A Yale lock? insideY the 
counter compartment. 
Counters showing tue vote 
for candidates cannot be 
altered unless it is unlocked. 
The key is permanently in 
the possession{of the Board 
of Elections. 


Public and protective 
counters, the latter built 
into the machine and in- 
accessiole. Both of these 
counters would disclose any 
operation of the machine 
after the results of the 
election had been recorded 


VOTING MACHINE 


CORPORATION 
JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
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“KEEP YOUR STREETS CLEAN” 


ITEMS ON 
STREET CLEANING 





Snow Removal in the Business Sec- 
tion of New Britain, Conn. 

Qa removal in the business areas of 
) the city of New Britain, as in prac- 
tically all the principal cities of New 
England, is hampe red by traffic congestion 
Street cars, busses, commercial 
merchandise, parked 
ears, and streets too narrow 
traffic, are the 
this condition. 

To meet this situation, it was necessary 
to obtain cooperation between the various 
city departments involved, the trolley 
company, the operators, and the 
proprietors of stores. The only factor 
that could not be directly reached was 
the private car owner. The 
this is obvious. 

A minimum depth of snow was then 
decided upon for removal. Experiencs 
had taught us that five or six inches 
of snow of average density and uniformly 
distributed over a street area could bi 
safely negotiated by motor-vehicle traffic 
therefore removal operations commenced 
at this stage by plowing toward the curb 
while the street being cleared of 
parked cars. Store owners were prevailed 
upon to clear their sidewalks to the 
gutter. 

A tractor-driven plow was then sent 
through, plowing the snow from th: 
gutter, resulting in a well-piled windrow 
of snow on each side of the street. A 
Nelson snow loader with a fleet of 
5-ton trucks of 10-yard capacity then 
went into action. This type of snow 
loader, loading from the rear, proved most 
efficient, being clear of trolleys and allow- 
ing a maximum flow of traffic during th 
removal operation. 

The average cost per cubic yard of snow 
removed for the vear was 21 cents, which 
included depreciation charged off on the 
loader, but did not include the cost of 
plowing. 

Snow removal from business areas can 
be best accomplished by intelligent co- 
operation between the city, utilities, and 
the business men of the municipality. 
Snappy operation of snow-removing equip- 
ment wins friends and educates the auto- 
mobile operator in the advantages derived 
from clean streets. 

PHILIP A. MERIAN, 
City Engineer. 

Degree of Cleanness of Streets 
and Parks 

HE degree of cleanness of the really 

clean European cities cannot readily 
be appreciated by those who have not di- 
rected their attention to this subject. 
There is no way to measure or describe 
it. In a two-hour taxi ride about Munich 
the amount of litter seen was not more 
than could have been carried in a man’s 
hand. There is no other city as clean as 
Munich, but a number of other cities in 
Germany approach it. 
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On the other hand, a deter- 
mination to keep the streets free of litter 
wus able to surmount all difficulties in the 

cities where it existed 
Speaking generally, the 
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York 


cities 
They 
people wanted 
the cle insing 
efficient. Parks were 
sometimes, but not always, well cleaned. 
There was sometimes a disposition on the 
art of the 
litter in the parks, but in many instances 
the public was notably careful 
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Nine Suggestions Offered 
for Anti-Litter Campaign 

INE recommendations, worked out by 
4 its Anti-Litter Bureau, have been 
forwarded by the Merchants Association 
to William Schroeder, Jr., Sanitation Com- 
missioner of New York City, as follows: 

Improved street sweepers’ cans with au- 
tomatic hinged covers. 

Installation of covered collection trucks 
as rapidly as possible, and meanwhile rigid 
enforcement of regulations requiring the 
use of tarpaulins on open trucks. 

More prompt collection of street sweep- 
ings, and heavy litter swept into piles to 
prevent scattering again. 

Requirments for covering of ash and 
refuse cans by householders. 

Prohibiting the sweeping of rubbish into 
streets by storekeepers. 

Placing a greater number of refuse cans 
in the streets for the use of pedestrians. 

Removal of heavy litter from side- 
walks, as well as from streets, by street 
cleaners. 

Increased cooperation of the magistrates 
in enforcing the sanitary code. 

Substitution of machine sweeping or 
flushing for dry sweeping of streets. 


Street Cleaning Costs in Kenosha 
HE city of Kenosha, Wis., has a pop- 
ulation of 60,000 and 88 miles of 

paved streets. The cleaning of streets is 

under the Director of Public Works, and 
in active charge of the Superintendent of 

Streets, who is charged with the duty of 

maintaining all city streets, sewers, 

bridges, drains, paving repairs and catch- 
basin cleaning, as well as street cleaning. 

Two motor pick-up sweepers are used, 
districts with equal mileage being out- 
lined for both units. These districts are 
divided so that each has about equal areas 
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industrial frontage, 
while the strictly 
weekly Fach 
o'clock in the 
morning, sweeping the business areas first 
ind completing this section about 6 
o'clock before the parked cars materially 
iffect the 

The sweepings are deposited on 
side streets from the business and heavily 
traveled and on all other 
they are dumped on the street on which 
the sweeper is operating when the hopper 
is filled. Because of the fact that traffic 
fans practically all of the dirt to the gut- 
ters, the sweepers are operated along the 
gutters only, except in the fall when the 
streets are covered with leaves, and in the 
spring when the winter’s 
dirt 


and 
daily, 
swept 


ol ommercial 
vhich 1s 
residential 


sweeper 


swept 
irea 18 
begins work at 4 


cleaning operations 
the 


streets, streets 


1ccumulation of 
must be removed 

One 3-yard truck operated by three men 
picks up the sweepings and hauls the ma- 
terial to the nearest dump, which may be 
1 public dump or a low lot in the vicinity 
which the owner has requested to have 
filled Much of the street sweepings in 
the residential district is in demand by 
citizens who apply it on gardens befor 
in the spring and in the late fall 
downtown 


seeding 
In the section one 
man picks up the alley litter and places it 
in receptacles. One small truck with 
driver and helper gathers up this litter 
daily and hauls it to the dump, requiring 
about two hours each day for this work. 
Three white wings operate in the outly- 
ing sections, cleaning crosswalks and pave- 
ment ends where they connect with dirt 
streets. 

During the year 78 miles of paved 
streets were cleaned, at the cost of $18,- 
217.35, as follows: 


business 


Cost of hand sweeping 
sweepings 

Operation of two pick-up sweepers and 
disposal of 


and disposal of 


$4,285.50 


13,931.85 
$18,217.35 
233.56 


sweepings 


Total 

Cost per mile 

Cost per 1,000 square yards of pave- 
ment, sweeper No. 1 31 
Cost per 1,000 square yards of pave- 

ment, sweeper No. 2 35 
Cost per cubic yard of sweepings, 
sweeper No. 1 
Cost per cubic 
sweeper No. 2 


1.67 
yard of sweepings, 


1.63 

Sweeper operators are required to make 
daily reports, including the streets cov- 
ered, the number of dumps made, the 
amount of gas, oil and grease used, and 
the number of gallons of water used tor 
sprinkling. Operators will cover 22 miles 
per day, with an average of 17 miles per 
day per month. 

—From a paper presented by P. J. Hurtgen, 
Director of Public Works, before the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Street Sanitation Officials. 
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Seven Gamewell “Sprinkler Watchmen are in 






service at Columbus, Georgia; the first one being 
installed there 8 years ago. According to Mr 


.. F. Tillman, Superintendent of Fire Alarm 


COLUMBUS (GA.) LEDGER 
November 20, 1929 


each of the concerns that installed a “Sprinkle 


Watchman” was allowed a reduction in its insur- 


ance rate, dependent upon the class of risk tach “Sprinkler Watchman’ should be tested 
This rate reduction was possible because of the once each month, however. we have not had 
satisfactory manner in which the ‘Sprinkler occasion to do maintenance work on any of 
Watchman” reduces the fire and water hazard the boxes since installation. 


by automatically transmitting an alarm to the Every fire department, equipped with a mod- 
fire department whenever a sprinkler head ges ern fire alarm system, is in a position to offer 


off. Otherwise, it would be necessary to wait this service to the owners of sprinkler protected 


until a passerby discovered the fire property. To the business houses and institu- 
The “Sprinkler Watchman” (Gamewell Master tions it means a safeguard against fire and water 
Fire Alarm Boxes) at Columbus loss. To the municipality it is a safe- 
are connected right into the regular peri guard for the city treasury, by pre- 
box circuits. iL venting losses in taxable property. 
[he maintenance expense amounts - - Write for descriptive literature on 
to practically nothing. Mr. Tillman the Sprinkler Watchman.” One of our 
states Sales Engineers will call if you desire 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A Box A Block” 
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Are Fire Losses Mounting Again? 
HERE are indications that last year’s 
fire losses in the United States 
showed a substantial increase over the two 
preceding years. The New York Journal 
of Commerce estimates 1929’s fire losses at 
$332,426,600.* This would be over 10 per 
cent above its calculation for 1928. Som« 
encouragement may be found, however, in 
the more precise and detailed figures which 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
published last month for the year 1928 
These give an estimated total of $464, 
607,102 as the fire loss of the United States 
in 1928, as compared with $472,933,969 in 
1927—a decrease of about 2 per cent. 
When this is matched with the continuous 
increase in burnable values during th: 
two-year period, the record seems distinct- 
ly gratifying. One might confidently pre- 
dict that if returns for small cities with 
alert, well-equipped fire forces were sepa- 
rately given, an amazing reduction for 
such cities would be demonstrated. But 
there is still ample room for improve- 
ment. 


Time to Paint Up the Roads 
6 es spring freshets of automobile traf- 
fic will soon be with us. The old 
family car will be gotten out and dusted 
off. The first fine Sunday will see a great 
torrent of them pouring forth onto the 
roads. And that same Sunday night will 
be livened by their return. It is time to 
patch up and paint up for their approach. 
The County Highway Officials’ Division 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion offers some timely suggestions on 
pavement marking that may be handy 
just now: 

“In some eastern states the practice 
of painting a center line on curves and 
bridge approaches has become so well 
established that laws have been enacted 
as a safety measure making it illegal to 
cross these lines, that is, to pass another 
vehicle going in the same direction on 
that part of the road centerlined. 

“There is an added feeling of security 
in driving on a road with a centerline. It 
seems to warn each driver that he is en- 
titled to one-half the road and no more. 
On the older 16-foot pavements carrying 
heavy traffic, some officials claim the 
extra cost of the centerline is more than 
made up in decreased shoulder mainte- 
nance. There is nothing that equals a white 


* The fire loss figures of the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce are based on estimates of fires in- 
volving losses of $10,000 or over, with a percentage 
added to cover small and unreported losses. The 
figures are usually about a third smaller than the 
statistics computed by the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, which, 
because of the delays incident to compilation of 
complete records, are not published until about a 
year later. The detailed figures of the National 
Board for 1927 and 1928, classified under “Strictly 
Preventable Causes” and “Partly Preventable 
Causes," will appear in the 1930 Mouwnicrpat Inpex. 





centerline for driving against glaring head 
lights or in a fog. 

“The concrete pavement with the longi- 
tudinal center joint lends itself well to 
the use of a centerline. Asphalt emul- 
sion is a good material to use in this 
case. Of course it is not as visible at night 
is the white paint, but the joint must b: 
sealed with bituminous material in any 
event and the asphalt emulsion helps to 
do this. It costs less than white paint 
ind can he applied cold with paint equip- 
ment.” 

There are many other hints useful in 
this connection—perhaps the best of them 
a liberal use of whitewash on fences, poles, 
trees and headwalls. The spring is a sea- 
son of fog. Nothing offers greater guid- 
ince in a fog than white objects which 
stand out. 


Courtesy Stops Accidents 

HE Baltimore Safety Council has 

chosen as its 1930 slogan: “Courtesy 
Stops Accidents.” An elaborate campaign 
including display of this legend on 53 
huge billboards is now under way. The 
Council has demonstrated that fatalities 
of pedestrians almost invariably result 
from driving too fast or too carelessly. 


Two Separate Ways of Escape 
from a Building 

LMOST the most elementary prin- 
<“% ciple of safety in building construc- 
tion is to have two separate means of 
escape. As the Building Exits Code of 
the American Standards Association puts 
it: “From every building or section there 
shall be two ways of escape as remote 
from each other as practicable.” In old 
and remodeled buildings it is difficult to 
get adequate compliance with such a rule 
In many instances an extra door is added 
quite close to the first one and offering no 
enlargement of the possibility of egress 
Perhaps the greatest hope is in educating 
owners and architects to the reasonable- 
ness of this provision, but it is a matter 
of such simple, non-technical character 
that the public at large can be educated 
to insist upon this minimum of protection 
through effective building codes properly 
enforced. 


Motoring a Privilege—Not a Right 

HE notion seems to prevail that driv- 

ing a car is a right. Quite the con- 
trary: it is a privilege—and one that the 
state is amply warranted in hedging about 
with restrictions in the interest of pub- 
lic safety. Eleven states now require some 
proof of financial responsibility. All of 
the New England states now have legis- 
lation covering this matter more or less 
adequately. Some of these provide for 
various types of insurance. Others are 


designed to revoke the licenses of drivers 
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with unsatisfactory 
them 


judgments against 
This is something like the common 
law saying that every dog is entitled to 
one bite. The problem is a serious one, 
and no one of the numerous mechanisms 
now in use or advocated appears to be 
wholly acceptable. But it is a problem 
that cannot be neglected. 


When Spring Comes—What Les- 
sons Has the Winter Taught? 
\ INTER, of course, is the worst sea- 
son for fires. An increase of fire- 
alarms is sure to accompany every cold 
snap. But spring is not far behind with 
her perils. There is no season when vigil- 
ance may be relaxed. Winter is coming 
also to be a period of great traffic danger 
With the advance of snow removal and 
the tendency to keep private cars in ser- 
vice all the year, there are plenty of 
skidding accidents. Winter accidents, lik« 
winter fires, appear to be more serious 
and to involve more fatalities than those 
it other times of the year. One thing we 
might all do is to check over the winter's 
experience, see what lessons are to be 
learned from it, and be prepared next 
November to set out to make a better 
showing. 


Another Prize Contest Sponsored 
by the Highway Education Board 

UPILS of the upper grammar grades 

and their teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to win $6,500 in prizes in two con- 
tests being sponsored by the Highway 
Education Board. The first of these is 
open to all youngsters of the fifth to 
eighth grades under 14 years of age, for 
in essay on: “What I am Doing to Set 
a Good Example in Safety on the High- 
ways.” The teachers are invited to sub- 
mit a lesson plan on: “Teaching the Es- 
sentials of Street and Highway Safety.” 
There are 445 cash prizes for pupils and 
three for teachers. The first prize-win- 
ning student and teacher will be brought 
to Washington for a week as guest of 
the Board. Essays winning in state con- 
tests will be entered for the national 
prizes. Pupils to the number of 600,000, 
ind 100,000 teachers, participated in this 
contest last year. Why not send for fur- 
ther particulars to the Highway Educa- 
tion Board, 1723 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Of Special Interest to 

Police and Fire Departments 
ire the articles in this issue on pages 
103, 106, 122, 123, 131, 132, 134, 148 
and 169 











Rubber Traffic Signals 


USED 
Everywhere for Any Traffic Problem 
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Do you mention menican City? Please do. 








Cc. W. McPHAIL 
Police Chief, Houston, Texas 
(Appointed 1929) 


THOMAS F. BURNS 
Pire Chief, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Appointed 1928) 





W. I. GARLAND 
Police Chief, Burkburnett, Texas 
(Appointed 1922) 








JOHN J. BOWER 
Fire Chief, Bellefonte, Pa. 
(Appointed 1928) 
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I. D. DOVERSPIKE R. J. MULLIGAN JOSEPH W. HALL 
Police Chief, Kittanning, Pa Police Chief, Athens, Pa Fire Chief, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1891) (Appointed 1910) 
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The 27th of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which Has Appeared 


Monthly Since January, 1928 PAUL H. SNYDER 
Fire Chief, Blairsville, Pa 
(Appointed 1927) 


























BRUNE 


C. A. OWEN W. KILDAY IRVING F. GOODWIN 
Police Chief and Fire Marshal Police Chief, San Antonio, Texas Police Chief, Nashua, N. H. 
Zion, IL. (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1916) 


(Appointed 1927) 














GEORGE W. FARRAR JOHN BR. GURLEY J. M. KIRKLEY 
Police Chief, Beardstown, Ill. Police Chief, Wilson, N. C Police Chief, Reno, Nev. 
(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1919) 
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EXPERIENCE 


@ The Lloyd-Thomas Company made its first appraisal 
in 1910. 


@ In 18 years we have appraised over 
$12,000,000,000 
worth of property for industries, municipalities, 
bankers and business men. 


@ Our first engagement in Tax Equalization Service 
dates back to 1913. 


@ Provable values are the results of experience. 


@ Scientific Tax Equalization Service furnishes: 
Provable values 
An accurate base for the tax levy 
A basis for true equalization 


@ The cost of this Service is low—much less than for 
the same work carried out by any local agency. 


G A request to any of our offices will bring to your 
desk complete literature—or a representative will call 











—without obligation. 
@ Ask for booklet A-125 


National Civic Surveys, Inc. 
Associated wih THE LLOYD-THOMAS CO. 
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Keep your files up 
to date by check 
ing over these 
items each month 
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ODORLESS REFUSE INCINERATION 
The Engineering and Research Depart 
ments of the Nye Odorless ieehnanater 
Corp., Albany, Ga., are at the service 
of municipal officials faced with the problem 
of the disposal of garbage and rubbish Send 
your address for a catalog. 


TRAFFIC LANE MARKER 
The Shunk Mfg. 4 Bucyrus, Ohio 
has issued a folder illustrating and de 
scribing its traffic lane markers for 
safety zones, parking lines, bus traffic 
lanes, fire-hydrants, railroads, through traffic 
schools and other traffic safety restrictions. 


A NEW LANDING FLOODLIGHT 
Full particulars regarding the new 
landing floodlight for airports 
of uneven contours and irregular-shaped 
landing areas, small airports, or airports where 
runway lighting only is desired, will be sent 
on request by the B.B.T. Corp. of America 
Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW PLAYGROUND CATALOG 
Many new and novel pieces of play 
ground equipment are described in the 
1930 catalog of the Hill-Standard Co 
Anderson, Ind., featering the Fun-Ful line of 
public and private playground equipment 


SPRING PLANTING CATALOG 
The Spring 1930 catalog of Storrs & 
Harrison Co., Painesville Nurseries 
Painesville, Ohio, gives prices and de 
scriptions of this company’s line of shrubs 
roses, vines, evergreens, flowers and trees 


ROAD JOINT COMPOUND 
The Ric-wiL Co., 1573 Union Trust 
Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio, will be pleased 
to send its literature describing Ric-wil. 
road joint compound for use in longitudinal 
and transverse joints of concrete roads, to ab 
sorb expansion and contraction and keep the 
joint filled and sealed. 


MOTOR TRUCKS FOR CITIES 
Complete information and prices on 
Freeman four-wheel drive trucks for all 
types of municipal service, may be se 
cured without obligation from the Freeman 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich 


RUBBER TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
The 1930 perfected rubber traffic signa 
of the Standard Traffic Marker Co 
Wichita, Kans., and Cleveland, Ohio, is 
described in literature which may be secured 
on request from this company. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGALS 
Illustrated Bulletin 1632 of the 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
describes Allis - Chalmers motor 

centrifugal pumps for fire and domestic 

service for cities 


TRUCKS FOR CITY SERVICE 
Complete data regarding General Mo 
tors trucks, in which design, engi 
neering and construction put extra mar 
gins of strength at points of strain and stress 
may be secured from General Motors Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


LOWER WATER-WORKS COSTS 
A new 48-page book, Booklet No. 1 
containing valuable and important in 
formation on the construction and op 
eration of municipal water-works systems, has 
been issued by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee! 
Co., 3 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORNAMENTALS FOR PARKS 
Andorra Nurseries, Inc., Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., specializes in ornamentals exclu 
sively, distinctive in quality and variety, 
for street, park and all civic planting. Com 
plete information may be secured on t 


PROTECTION FOR CONCRETE ROADS 
The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cinein 
nati, Ohio, will gladly send complete 
information on Carey Elastite expansion 
joint, which is made of a special blend of as 
phaltic compound, sandwiched between sheets 
of asphalt-saturated felt, affording lasting pro 
tection for conerete roads. 
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Any of these catalogs will be sent you on request. 


SEWER-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 

The Turbine Sewer Machine ( 

State Street, Milwaukee, Wis 

cently issued a new Bulletin, No 
describing and illustrating its complete line 
adjustable type water turbine sewer cleaners 
self-propelling ferret turbines, drag type 
cleaners, five types of sewer rods 
windlasses, sewer braces, cable 


sewer 
conduit rods 


guides, ete 


SNOW. zee TRUCKS 
The Walter Motor Truck Co it 
Queens Blvd. at 37th St., Long Island 
City, N. Y.. will gladly send copies « 
its Bulletin SF-19, describing Walter Snow 
Fighters, which have been scientifically de 
signed and developed for snow displacement 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 
Root hydraulically operated speed snow 
plows and Root Giant spring scrapers 
which are hydraulically operated and re 
versible, are described in a folder which may 
from the Root Spring Scraper Co 
Mich 


be secured 
Kalamazoo 


COUPLINGS FOR PLAIN END PIPE 
Catalog No. 30 of S. R. Dresser Mfg 
Co., Bradford, Pa., is a well-illustrated 
102-page catalog of Dresser couplings 
for plain end pipe, sleeves, clamps, fittings and 
other special and standard accessories for 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
oil, gas, air and water lines 


A DIESEL PLANT IN OREGON 
Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued a folder de 
scribing the Busch-Sulzer diesel-engine 
operated water and light plant at MeMinn 
ville, Ore of which it will be pleased 
to send to interested municipal officials 


copies 


MOTOR TRUCKS FOR FIRE yo tng Ze 
The Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N 
has an interesting booklet giving speci 
fications and descriptions of its ne of 

fire-fighting equipment 


A — WEIGHT POWER MOWER 
he Cooper power mower, which is effi 
b-nal easy to operate and light in 
weight, and has many interesting fea 
ures of construction and operatior is de 
seribed in a folder which may be 
the Cooper Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, lowa 


secured fron 


A NEW PUMP BULLETIN 
1e new bulletin of Layne & Bo 
Ine Memphis, Tenn., clearly 
the construction and operation of L 
deep-well pumps and is instructive and 
terest to municipal water-works official 
may a copy on request 


secure 


SEPTIC TANK DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 
Bulletin 101 of the Stroudsburg 
Tank Co., Stroudsburg, Pa des 
the Sep-Tank sewage cape 
and reinforced concrete sewage disp: 
ment for use in industrial villages 
turing plants. institutions, hospitals 
and camps 


NON-CLOGGING SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Bulletin MCN-1000-A. describing e 
Type MCN non-clogging. dry 
ejectors, and Bullet 
non-clog submer 
ejectors, will reques 
municipal officials by the We 
215 W. Superior 8t Chicago, I} 


WATER-TOWERS AND TANKS 
The R. D. Cole Mfg. Co 
will gladly submit designs meet an 
special requirements for any and 

tank for water storage, whether it is to be 

installed on a building, or on an odd 
or will require auxiliary units 


FIRE HOSE 
Complete data regarding the ax ané 
para gum treated fabric rubber-lined 
fire made by the Fabrice Fire Ho-« 
9-15 Park Pl, New York. may be 
this company on request 
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Newman, Ga 
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HEATERS AND THAWING TORCHES 
The Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co., Schen 
ectady ny. will be pleased to send 
ee of its Bulletin No. 15, describing 
oncrete heaters thawing torches 
salamanders, car thawing outfits 
heaters, to interested city officials 


Hotatuf 
iter heaters 
and mortar 
} request 


EXP ~~ JOINTS FOR HIGHWAYS 

describing the Ohio expan 
which consists of a center 
and an expansion core and 
rubber expansion joint 
may secured on request from the Ohio Fi 
brated Asphalt and Rubber Co 104 S. Dear 


born St.. Chicago, Il 


terature 
n joint 
nforcing 


he « npressible sponge 


SNOW FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Sno-Plows, which are made in 
standard sizes for use on concrete 
adam or dirt roads of any contours 
which will remove a depth of snow equal 
se height of the spreading the 
the sides of the road. are described 
ture which may be secured on 
H Frink, Clayton 1O0K 


‘r n six 


mac 


plow 


request 


Islands 


PARK BENCHES 
Descriptions and price 
ettees for parks and playgrounds, which 

made in many styles and for hard 

life and comfort, will be sent on 
the Logan Co., In 700 N. Ba 

Louisville, Ky 


TAX EQUALIZATION SERVICE 
Booklet A-125 of National Civic Sur 
n¢ 4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 
Ill.. and 220 Broadway, New York 
yyd-Thomas tax equaliza 
furnishes provable 
te base for the tax 
e equalization 
- 


DRAINING CURBSTONE 
Full particulars regarding a4 dra 
eurbstone that is made of heavily 
forced concrete to suit tandard or ape 

ations and that eliminates unsightly 

and dangerous sewer openings, may be secured 
on request from the Associated Engineering 

Developn Corp., 25 W. 45th St., New York 

A STREET SWEEPER AND SNOW BRUSH 
The Detroit street sweeper and now 
brush. which and 
dirt on streets at a speed of 10 miles 

pe hour, cleaning a path 4 feet wide, is 

made by the Detroit Harvester Co 450 W 

Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., from which 

rmation may be 

TREE PROTECTION 

John Bean Mfg. C« Lansing, Mi« 

San Calif., » be pleased 

complete information regarding the 

Quad park sprayer, which built 
especially for park and municipa 
has a capacity of 30 to 40 gallons a minute at 
rom 300 t 500 pounds pressure, sufficient 
fast. thorough work on the t est 
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SS AND COPPER 
The Chase 3rass pper Co Ine 
Waterbury pleased to re 
‘ quiries regarding its compiete 

and copper pipe and fittings for 


Conn will be 
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ustrated circular 
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Newaygo Enginee 


I mover 
request the 
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TWO NEW PUMPS 
Chain Belt Co., 767 Park 
waukee, Wis has recently 
anew 3-inch diaphragm pump 
dewatering and a new 2-inch 
pump which weighs only 3 
mounted on a wheelbarrow 
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Millions of 


Tiny Barriers say- 





RUST SHALL NOT PASS 


Why doesn’t rust eat into Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought lron Pipe, as it does into ordinary pipe? A 
microscope will tell you—and more than eighty years 
of experience will furnish the proof! For, through- 
out the structure of Reading 5-Point Pipe, millions 


of silicious barriers say “Stop” to corrosion. 


Puddling —the time-tested way of making the origi- 
nal, Genuine Puddled Wrought lron — distributes 
this silicious element so uniformly that rust can’t find 


When you install Reading a loophole. That's why it is important to insist on 
5-Point Pipe, you are sure that . R di G . 
pipe maintenance costs will be getting SOGING Snwons 


practically nothing during the 

entire life of your building! Re- Puddled Wrought Iron, 
member, too, that the initial cost known for generations. Our 
of Reading 5-Point Pipe is only 
slightly higher than that of 


For Your Protection, 
This Indented Spiral 


name and indented spiral 


cheap, unsatisfactory pipe. mark protect you. 
$ Ke 
READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania ? POINT PIPE # 
Atlanta: - Baltimore - Cleveland - New York - Philadelphia \2 £ 
Boston - Cincinnati - St.Louis - Chicago - New Orleans 4 READING; 
Buffalo - Houston - Tulsa - , Seattle - San Francisco ie. CemuINE PuDDLED & 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles - Kansas City 2 wee is) 


GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM VY TO 20 INCHES 





Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought fron 














When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American Crrv. 














LOOK OVER THESE NEW CATALOGS 


CLEANING WATER-MAINS 

Municipal water-works and fire officials 

interested in the cleaning of the city's 

water-mains to give increased pressure 
and greater capacity without additional invest 
ment, should write to the National Water Main 
Cleaning Co., Burt B. Hodgman, Chief Engr 
Hudson Terminal Bidg.. New York, for in 
formation regarding The National Method. 


WATER AND SEWAGE PURIFICATION 
Complete data regarding the use of 
EBG liquid chlorine for the steriliza 
tion of water and the disinfection of 
sewage, will be sent on request by the Elec 
tro OS Gas Co., 9 41st St New 
Yor 


AUTOMATIC TRAFFIC CONTROL 
A bulletin giving full information on 
the Trafilator system of traffic contro] 
which is a vehicular-operated system 
and which is unaffected by water, ice or snow 
has no moving parts and requires no mair 
tenance, will be sent on request by Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


VALVES AND HYDRANTS 
Full details on the Eddy valve 
has many distinctive features 

Eddy fire-hydrant, may be 
from the Eddy Valve Co., 


which 
and the 
secured on 


request Waterford 
M. Be 


PROTECTING DANGEROUS CURVES 

The Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, 11) 

will gladly send complete information 

on Cyclone Road-Guard, a _ powerful 
chain-link fabric made of heavy-gage copper 
steel wire, heavily galvanized for installation 
at dangerous curves, bridge approaches 
bankments, (cad ends and other danger 
on roads and highways. 


WATER AND GAS PIPE 
Information and prices on cast iron 
pipe for water and gas installations, as 
well as on special castings and flange 
work, may be secured without obligation from 
the Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Lehigh Co 
Pa 


WATER-MAIN JOINTS 
Leadite, a self-calking materia] for 
iron pipe, is made by 
Land Title Bldg., 
which complete 
be secured. 


em 
points 


cast 
the Leadite Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 


from information and 


prices 
may 
RHODODENDRONS AND EVERGREENS 
A free illustrated price list has recently 
been issued by the Tennessee Evergreen 
_ O©o., Lock Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn 
on its native rhododendrons and broad leaf 
flowering evergreens for municipal planting 


DOUBLE-CIRCULATION ASPHALT 
TLES 


The construction of the new No. 84 

HD double-circulation asphalt kettle 

involves both redesigned combustion box 
and melting kettle. A complete description of 
the kettle may be secured on request from 
Littleford Bros., 500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


UNIFORM CAST IRON PIPE 
The United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Burlington, N. J., will be pleased to 
send a copy of the deLavaud handbook, 
which contains facts and figures regarding con- 
trolled annealing of deLavaud cast iron pipe, 
which gives it uniform strength and flexibility. 


RELIABLE FIRE-HYDRANTS 
Ludlow fire-hydrants, which are reliable 
and long-lived and have low upkeep 
cost, are made by the Ludlow Valve 
Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., from which information 
and prices may be secured on request. 


NOISY MANHOLE COVERS 
For particulars regarding hand and 
power machines with which it is pos- 
sible to easily machine manhole castings 
in the shop or in the street to eliminate noisy 
rattling, city officials should write to the C. H. 
Lyne Foundry & Machine Co., P. 0. Box 4218, 
Station A, Miami, Fla. 


A NEW MODEL TRACTOR 
Literature describing the new tractor 
unit, Cletrac 80-60, with a maximum 80 
and a rated 60 horsepower at the draw- 
bar and covering a wide range of utility in 
many kinds of work, may be secured by those 
interested from the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
19326 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAWN-MOWER SHARPENERS 

A catalog and list of users of the 

Peerless lawn-mower sharpener, which 

grinds a perfect bevel and clearance, 
and which, with attachments, may also be 
used for sharpening grass shears, sickles, 
scythes, axes, and skates, will be sent on 
request to interested officials by the Fate-Root 
Heath Co., 908 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio. 


KET- 


SEMI-VEHICLE-ACTUAT z- 
TROL ED TRAFFIC CON 


A 10-page booklet on Traff-O-Matic semi- 
vehicle-actuated traffic control systems 
for minor intersections and Electro 
full-vehicle actuated master traffic dis 
systems for major intersections, has 
a. by the Automatic Signal Corp., 
Haven, Conn. 


A NEW STREET-LIGHTING BRACKET 
Complete information regarding the 
new Bishop Crook bracket for street- 
lighting installations, which has malle 

able iron pole plates and two lag plates which 

allow an adjustment to compensate for any 
rake in the wooden pole to which it is fast 
ened, may be secured from the General Elec 

tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
The American Crucible Products. Cx 
Lorain, Ohio, will be pleased to send 
to street-lighting officials a copy of its 
oose-leaf catalog of Master automatic and 
manual traffic control equipment. 


TRUCKS FOR MUINCIPAL SERVICE 
The Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit 
Mich., has issued an interesting booklet 
describing Federal trucks for states 
municipalities and public utilities, well illus 
trated with photographs of these trucks in ser 
vice, and giving a list of cities where they are 
in use 


TRAFFIC SIGNS 
Bulletin No. 4 of the Esseo Mfg. Co 
Peoria, Ill., describes Essco plain traffic 
signs, as well ag electrically illuminated 

and reflecting signs. 

ROAD GRADER BLADES 
Catalog No. 29 of 
barrow Co., 


Matic 
patching 
been 
New 


the General Wheel 
Cleveland, Ohio, describes 

Empire road grader blades, which are 
made of a special steel having all the wearing 
qualities of plow steel. 


RECORDING PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
GAGES 


A new Catalog, No. 

recording pressure and vacuum gages 

has been issued by The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and copies may be secured 
on request by interested municipal officials 


SHEAR GATES AND VALVES 
Coldwell-Wilcox shear gates, which pro- 
vide a cheap and efficient valve for low 
pressure and which are made of all 

iron or with bronze facings on body and cover 

in sizes 4 to 24 inches, as well as plug-valves, 
sluice-gates and flap-valves, are made by the 

Coldwell-Wilcox Co., Water St., Newburgh, 

N from which complete data may be se- 


1009, on Bristol's 


eured 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR CITIES 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, will gladly send 
complete information and data regard- 
ing Fairbanks-Morse pumps and motors for 
municipal service. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
The Central 
ton Ave., 
complete 
cast iron 


Foundry Co 
New York, will gladly send 
information and data on Uni 
pipe to interested municipal 


420 Lexing 


versal 
officials 
FIRE PROTECTION 
Facts about Fedelcode 
full information on the 
may be secured on 
Federal Electric Co., 
eago, Ill 
ASPHALT PLANTS 
Specifications on Doorley portable and 
stationary asphalt plants, which burn 
either coal or fuel oil and are made 
in capacities of 450, 850, 1,500 and 2,000 
square yards of 2-inch top soil per day, will 
be sent on request by the Charleroi Iron 
Works, Scottdale, Pa. 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
The Standard Oil Co., of New York, 
26 Broadway, New York, will be 
pleased to furnish specifications and all 
other particulars on Standard asphalt products, 
including Binder A for surface treatment, 
Binder B for penetration work, Binder C for 
the mixing method, joint fillers for brick or 
block pavements, cold patch asphalt for re- 
pairing bituminous road surfaces, refined 
asphalt for sheet asphalt paving, etc. 
TWIN-CYLINDER MOTOR MOWERS 
Literature describing Coldwell lawn- 
mowers and rollers, as well as the twin- 
cylinder motors which provide abun- 
dant power for steepest grades and cutting 
the toughest grasses, may be secured without 
obligation from the Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 
Newburgh, N. 
NURSERY STOCK FOR CITIES 
City officials interested in the planting 
of city parks, streets, and cemeteries, 
should write to the W. & T. Smith 
Co., Geneva, N. Y., for complete information 
on this company's nursery stock. 


protection and 
Fedelcode siren 
request from the 
8701 S. State St., Chi- 


SAVE WATER THROUGH METERING 
Municipal officials interested in 
water and increasing revenue in 
water-works departments, should 

complete information and prices on the Hersey 

dise water meter from the Hersey Mfg. Co 

Corner E and Second Sts., South Boston, Mass 


WATER-LUBRICATED PUMPS 

The Engineerin Department of the 

Pomona Pump bo Pomona, Calif s 

ready at all times to help municipal 
officials in the solution of their pumping pro! 
lems and to furnish prices of complete 
lations Descriptive bulletins on 
Westinghouse turbine water 
lable on request. 


VOTING MACHINES SAVE MONEY 

ymplete information regarding the ex 
periences of cities and towns that use 
voting machines and that have saved 
and speeded up elections, may be s« 
from the Automatic Voting Machine 
Jamestown, N. ¥ 


saving 
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secure 
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FERNS, BULBS, SHRUBS AND TREES 
The 64-page descriptive catalog of the 
Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn 
describes this company's line of Ter 
ferns, well-grown evergreen seedlings 
restation, perennials, bulbs, shrubs and 
trees 


nessee 
for refo 
shade 


SELF-CALKING JOINT COMPOUND 
Full details regarding Hydro-Tit« 
pendable self-calking joint 
which is easy to prepare 

pou may be secured without obligation from 

the Hydraulic Development Corp 50 Church 

St New York, and 80 Boylston St Boston 

Mass 


a de 
compound 
and easy to 


SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Book No. 462 of the Link-Belt Co 
300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill 
describes Link-Belt sewage treatment 
equipment, including mechanically 
bar screens, the Brunotte sewage 
Straightline screen, Tark screens 
aerators for activated sludge 


plant 

cleaned 
screen, the 
mechanical 


lectors, ete 


PLANNING AIRPORTS 
The Airport Development & Constru¢ 
tion Co., Philadelphia, Pa will be 
pleased to send complete information re 
garding their service in designing and build 
ing any type of airport to meet present needs 
and anticipate future requirements 


STEEL FORMS 

Hotchkiss Steel Products Co Inc., 

Binghamton, N. Y has issued a new 

price list on Hotchkiss steel forms for 
road work, sidewalks, curbs and gutters, man 
holes and guard-rail posts and their inter 
locking steel wall forms for residential foun 
dations and industrial buildings, which city 
officials may secure on request 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
A new price list covering 
trees, flowering shrubs and 
for street and park plantings 
issued by Wyman's Framingham 
Framingham, Mass., and will be 
quest to interested city officials 


ornamental 
evergreens 

has been 
Nurseries, 
sent m re 


NEW STREET-LIGHTING GLASS 
Complete information regarding Opalax, 
a new glass for street-lighting units, 
may be secured without obligation from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIRPORT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Catalog No. 30 of the Airport Equip 
ment Sales Dept., Curtiss-Wright Air 
ports Corp., 29 W. 57th St., New York, 
describes and illustrates airport lighting equip 
ment of the latest type and improved 
designs. 


VITRIFIED CLAY FILTER BLOCKS 
A folder which may be secured 
Wm. E. Dee Co., 1233 8S. Wabash 
Chicago, I)., introduces Dee's 
unit, glazed and vitrified clay block 
aeration and drainage of trickling 


METER SETTING AND TESTING 
The literature of the Ford Meter Box 
Co., Wabash, Ind., describes Ford meter 
box covers equipped with the Ford 
worm lock, the Ford Riser type yoke, the 
angle yoke, straight-line yoke Rams-Horr 
meter setting, and Ford meter testing 
and calibrated tanks. 


WATER TURBINES 
Small water turbines of the reaction, 
inward flow or vortex type, equipped 
with either fixed or movable guide vanes 
and with suitable governors saseplinn to the 
service required, are described in a publica 
tion issued by the DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Co., Trenton, N. J 
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Third-prize design, submitted by Odd Nanser. of East Orange, 
New Jersey, and Latham C. Squire of New York City. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa., Chicago, TIl. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LEHIGH 


| 25 35.7 8 Dia © 
MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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A guide because the men who eniered 
the Lehigh Airports Competition de- 
voted their thinking first to present- 
day needs—new types of landing fields 
—adequate, modern terminals—new 
thoughts in respect to city planning 
and engineering. 

Then, they went a step farther. They 
looked into the future and visioned 
aeronautics and the airport of the years 
to come. 

Consequently, their designs have pro- 
vided landing facilities that will take 
care of tomorrow’s needs when larger, 
more luxurious air liners are produced. 
Terminals have been designed in such 
a manner that they can easily be en- 
larged to meet new demands. 

And it is plain to be seen that con- 
crete must play an important part 
in the construction of the modern 
airport—to insure both beauty and 
permanence. 

On this and the opposite page are re- 
produced the third- and fourth-prize 
designs. The former was submitted by 
Odd Nansen of East Orange, New 
Jersey, and Latham C. Squire of New 
York City; and the latter by Will Rice 
Amon of New York City. 

Odd Nansen, New York architect 
and city planner, is a graduate in 
architecture of the Norwegian Univer- 
sity of Technology. Upon coming to 
the United States he became associated 
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with the Technical Advisory Corpora- 
tion as a city planner. The plan in 
which he collaborated with Latham C. 
Squire, suggests many new ideas bear- 
ing on the modern airport with respect 
to city planning. 

Latham C. Squire, New York City 
planner, attended the University of 
Virginia and Colorado School of Mines, 
graduating from the latter as a civil 
engineer. He is now engaged in city 
and airport planning problems with 
the Technical Advisory Corporation. 

Will Rice Amon, New York archi- 
tect, is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was one 
of ten architects chosen to enter the 
final competition for design of the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse to b« 
erected in Santo Domingo by the Pan- 
American Union. He is associate patron 
in design of the Architectural Depart- 
ment of New York University. 

We would be pleased to have you 
write for more complete details on the 
results of the Lehigh Airports Compe- 
tition. Ask us to send you a copy 
of our brochure, “Highlights of the 
Lehigh Airports Competition.” 
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Raymond M. Hood, A. I. A., A. D. P. L. 
Chairman. 

Prof. Wm. A. Boring, F. A. I. A., Dean of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia University. 

Parker Morse Hooper, A. L. A., Editor, The 
Architectural egy 

Francis Keally, A. I. 

Colonel Willard Chevalier, C. E., Publishing 
Director, Engineering News-Record. 

George B. rot A. L. A., Technical Advisory 
Corporation, Planning Consultants; Airfield 
_ Planner to the War Department. ' 

2. P. Goodrich, Consulting Engineer, City 
Planning Consu!tant. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Major John Berry, Manager, Cleveland Mu- 
nicipal . 

Charles 5 President Curtiss Flying 
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LEHIGH AIPPORT* COMPETITION 








Fourth-prize design, submitted by 


Will Rice Amon, of New York City. 


THE JURY’S DECISION 
FIRST PRIZE: A. C. Zimmerman and Wm. H. 
Harrison, Los Angeles, Cal. (jointly) $5,000 
SECOND PRIZE: C. Gifford Rich, Chicago, Ill. . . . $2,500 


THIRD PRIZE: Odd Nansen, East Orange, N. J., and 
Latham C. Squire, New York City (jointly). $1,000 
FOURTH PRIZE: Will Rice Amon, New York City #500 


Honorable Mention—$100 each 
W. Frank Bower, Jr., Henry L. Sandlass, Alfred A. Rothmann, jointly, of 
East Orange, N. J. 
H. Roy Kelley, Los Angeles, Cal. 


James S. Nussear, Jr., architect, and William N.S. Pugh, associate, Balti- 
more, Md 


Edward C. Remson, New York City 

George A. Robbins, Philadelphia, Pa 

Robert Paul Schweikher, Denver, Col 

Fred E. Sloan and Elmer A. Johnston, Chicago, Ill. 

Lloyd N. F. Spicer, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Edwin M. Stitt, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Charles A. Stone, U. Floyd Rible, jointly, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Robert D. Stott, Howard Hutchinson, Lansing C. Holden, Jr., jointly, New 
York City 


Virgil Westbrook, San Clemente, Cal. 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 











Something New in 3” 


Here’s a brand-new 3-inch diaphragm on a 


brand-new idea—for all-purpose dewatering— 
up to 6500 G. P. H. 

It gives the contractor the most diaphragm 
pump in the smallest, lightest package. 
Overall the Water-Boy measures only 30 inches 
high 
And tips the 
weight— 250 
parable job 


29 inches wide—42 inches long. 


scales at 525 pounds, fighting 


pounds lighter than any com 
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170% 


LST AT Mil WAUKEE 


Diaphragm 


But that’s 


design are added to compactness. 


not all—for efliciency and sweet 
The engine is completely enclosed in a dust- 
proof case—and it is self-oiling. 

The diaphragm can be changed in 9 minutes, 


back- 


Simply tilt back the counterbalanced frame— 


without breaking or finger-smashing. 
and the diaphragm is perfectly exposed for 
easy change. 

And at the price of $170 list, there’s nothing in 
the field to tou h this Rex. 
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REX 3” DIAPHRAGM 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, 767 Park St., Milwaukee, 
Send me catalogs which I have checked: 
Rex Pumps O Rex 5-7-10-S Mixers [ 


Wis. 


Rex Road Pumps 0) Rex 14-S Mixers 0 
Rex Tilting Mixers [J Rex Saw Rigs a 
Name 
Address 
Lily State 


Do you mention Tuer 
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Cable Address: Beltchain 


Rex Plaster and 
Mortar Mixers CT 

Rex Pavers 0 

Rex Big Mixers [J 
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443 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


50 Cents, $4 a Year 


A Substitute for the Gridiron Street System 


it should be offered for a new type 

of standardized street layout for our 
cities. There are times when special 
designs can, and should be, applied to 
meet special conditions, but for the 
most part our cities must in the main 
be laid out in a simple repetitive street 
plan which lends itself to easy street 
numbering, post-office and commercial 
delivery, and ready understanding on 
the part of the casual visitor seeking «n 
unfamiliar address. The present, much- 
maligned “gridiron” street system ac- 
complishes these things admirably, but 
fails in so many other ways that it is no 
longer to be countenanced. Variations 
from the gridiron plan accomplish other 
desirable purposes, but usually become 
so complicated as to prove a handicap 
to the routine of important daily activi- 
ties. 


I F there could be another Nobel prize, 


The Chief Requirements 


While the requirements of such a 
street system are by no means simple or 
well defined, the following are of special 
importance: 

1. There should be a system of through 
traffic streets of ample width for rapid 
traffic uninterrupted by local access to 
private frontage. 

2. The total frontage of traffic streets 
should be kept at a minimum, since such 
frontage is becoming increasingly unde- 
sirable for dwelling purposes, and an ex- 
cess commercial frontage is to be avoided. 

3. The remaining residential streets 
should be so designed as to discourage 
through traffic. 

4. Through intersections of minor 
streets with major streets should be elimi- 
nated. 

5. Main intersections of major streets 
should have ample area provided for 
eventual grade separation or other meth- 
ods necessary to facilitate uninterrupted 
traffic movement on these streets. 

6. Excessive costs should be avoided. 


By HENRY WRIGHT 


Now this is undoubtedly a large ques- 
tion, but of vital concern to all cities 
which now, for lack of an answer, go on 
repeating that stupid and well-nigh in- 
excusable blunder of the gridiron street 
plan. Can it be solved even if we might 
disregard the problem of cost? Still 


better, can a solution be found which 
will balance the present wastés of need- 
lessly wide residential streets and un- 
necessarily short blocks against the 
needed wider traffic arteries so as to un- 
appreciably increase the present costs of 
our already costly street system? 
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Plan A represents the standardized basic street system of New York City, slightly varied 


from actual practice to give an exact quarter-mile square (left). 


At the right, four such 


squares are shown at a reduced scale, making a half-mile square. 
Plan B represents Mr.Wright’s proposed substitute plan for a quarter-mile square at the 
left, with four of these combined into a half-mile square at the right 
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PLATE II 


This drawing has been prepared by Fritz Malcher, author of a system of ‘‘street crossing 
without intersection of traffic,’’ described in The American City for September and 


October, 1929. 
the direction of traffic. 


It shows in detail the layout of roadways and (on the one-way streets) 
The dotted portions indicate planting. 
porary parking only) is shown by cross-hatching. 


Parking space (for tem- 
This layout of roadways complies with 


the requirements formulated in the numbered paragraphs of the article 


In order to have something to shoot 
at, the present contributor is willing to 
risk his good name in a cause which may 
seem hopeless on the face of it. He of- 
fers merely as a starter a very simple 
variation on the standardized basic street 
system of New York City. This system 
has main avenues, now generally 80 feet 
wide, at quarter-mile intervals, each 
way. Each squaretencloses 40 acres, 
corresponding with the standard farm- 
land subdivision. Each quarter-mile 
square is then subdivided by 60-foot 
streets into 10 blocks 200 feet wide by 
590 feet more or less, depending on the 
local variations from the exact quarter- 
mile square. The area is thus subdi- 
vided into 20 x 590 = 11,800 front feet 
100 feet deep, or 1,180,000 square feet 
of salable land and 562,400 square feet 
(32' per cent) of street area. 

Nore.—The New York is 
based upon an area slightly out of square, that 
is, 1,300 x 1,340 feet, by which device the blocks 
are made 600 feet long, but avenue frontage 
blocks are reduced in dept from 200 to 190 feet 


This variation has been ignored in order to sim- 
figures in the tables at 


actual practice in 


plify the 
the end of this article. 


comparative 


A New Street System 
The new system is proposed merely as 
a typical method of variation for this 
same 40-acre unit, or rather for four 


units occupying together %-mile each 
way. Street area is saved by using 
fewer and longer blocks, without reduc- 
ing any street widths, except two short 
minor streets from 60 to 50 feet in each 
quarter-mile unit. Main traffic streets 
Ye-mile apart are made 120 feet instead 
of 80 feet wide; '%-mile intersection 
points 325 feet in diameter; and %- 
mile intersections 200 x 340 feet. The 
former is ample for the most approved 
form of grade separation intersection, 
and the latter for either a traffic “filter” 
or a grade separation as may be desired. 
In either case all traffic can move rapid- 
ly and uninterruptedly on both these 
half-mile and quarter-mile arteries either 
by separation or detour. 


The “Swastika” 

The internal system of each square is 
4 matter of greater difficulty. The solu- 
tion suggested is based upon the “swas- 
tika.” It is a system found in ancient 
cities. Ernest P. Goodrich, consulting 
engineer, has recently noted it in Nank- 
ing, China, and is retaining it in cer- 
tain areas. It is an excellent form to 
avoid through traffic invasion, yet when 
once known, should not prove confusing 
or inconvenient. The main swastika 
streets could be named continuously and 








numbered with the interrupted interval 
alternately omitted, as in any present 
break in an individual street. The cen 
ter square could be divided in a number 
of different ways and located for direc- 
tory purposes with reference to its par- 
ticular quarter-square in the gridiron 
pattern of the major arteries. 

Such a plan is not revolutionary, al- 
though it meets most of the conditions 
previously set forth. It is perhaps too 
rigid in the form here shown, to meet 
the criticism that lots all of the same 
depth cannot efficiently meet the vary- 
ing needs of different uses. It might be 
better to assume a half-mile unit rather 
than a quarter-mile, making the area to 
be locally treated more elastic—in fact, 
quite large enough to introduce a Rad- 
burn type of “super-block” layout. In 
this case the remaining half-mile arteries 
should be wider even than 120 feet, but 
there would be corresponding savings 
in the minor streets. 


Comparison of Costs 

The interesting feature of the pro- 
posed plan lies in the fact that its streets 
occupy practically the same area, 565,- 
400 square feet (including the enlarged 
intersections), as in the present system 
in constant use, although street length 
and utilities are reduced 13 per cent in 
the new plan. The subdivider has al- 
most exactly the same lot area to sell, 
1,177,000 square feet, and the same 
frontage of 11,770 feet or its equivalent. 
In fact, for the time being he’ would 
have the use of the 20 feet extra width 
on each side of the 120-foot streets as 
a front yard setback for temporary 
small buildings, and he would not be re- 



























































PLATE III 


This shows how the plan described in the 
article for the interior area of the city may be 
merged in the suburbs into a more open devel- 
opment, by discontinuing the 80-foot quarter- 
mile streets and developing a half-mile-square 
unit on the principle of the Radburn plan. 
Closed-end lanes provide frontage for 1,000 
single-family houses in each unit, while the sur- 
rounding boulevard frontage may be occupied 
by apartment dwellings with direct frontage on 
the internal block park system bordering the 
outer tier of single-family-house lots 














THE 


iired to build the wide streets and 
vrade separation, but merely provide 

iilding setbacks which would permit 
the city to make them at the right time 

ithout condemnation or expense for 
land acquisition. 

For those who care to check the claims 
set forth, we have appended the tables 
below. At any rate, our hat is in the 
ring. 


STREET AREA, PLAN A 
SU 
= 204,800 sq. ft. 


5,120 x 


5,960 x 60 =—357,600 sq. ft 
Total 562,400 sa. ft 
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STREET AREA, PLAN B 
2,580 x 44 of 120 = 154,800 sq. ft 


2,450 x 36 of 80 = 99,200 sq. ft 

3,440 x 60 =206,400 sq. ft 

1,800 x 50 = 90,000 sq. ft 
Extra at intersections 15,000 sq. ft 


Total 565,400 sq. ft 


@ 
© 


TOTAL AREA, PLANS A AND B 


Total area, 40 acres, 1,742,400 aq. ft 
Less street area 562,400 sq. ft 


Net in private land 1,180,000 sq. ft 
Equivalent to 11,800 front feet, 100 ft deep 
Plan B has 3,000 4q. ft. less in lots; equivalent t 
11,770 front feet, 100 ft. deep 


COMPARISON OF COSTS, PLANS A AND B 


Omitting the cost of water and gas mains the original street 


cost to the sub-divider is as follows 


80-ft. street with 40-ft. pavements costs $35.00 per lin. ft 


60-ft. street with 32-ft. pavements costs 


27.50 per lin. ft 


_ 50-ft. street with 26-ft. pavements costs 20.00 per lin. ft 
(Storm sewers are figured in all streets except 50-ft. short single-biock streets 
he linear feet of half and full streets and cost of same in a 40-acre area in each case is as follows (la 


Plan B the subdivider is to improve at the outset the 120-ft, streets as if they were 80 ft 


intersections). 


One-half 80-ft. street 
including temporary 80) 

Full 60-ft. street 

Full 50-ft. street 


11,080 ft. $256,025 


By THOMAS ADAMS 





5,120 ft. $ 89,600 


5,960 ft 156,425 


wide withgnorma | 


Old Plan A 


New Pian B 


5,120 ft. $ 89,600 


3,440 ft 92,880 
1,800 ft 36,000 


10,360 ft. $218,480 


_ Skyscrapers and Spaciousness 


Space Around Buildings—Not Height Limitation—A Zoning Fundamental 


Leaving out of account areas of 








HE skyscraper has come 
Tie be referred to as a 

buildmg that rises above 
neighboring buildings and cre- 
ates a new sky-line. In this ar- 
ticle 1 will use the term to de- 
fine buildings of the tower type 
not excessive in bulk. The real 
problem is not the prevention 
of the skyscraper but the con- 
trol of building bulks in relation 
to the spaces about them and 
to the social and economic needs 
of the city. 

Height is only one of the ele- 
ments in bulk. Comparatively 
high buildings over a small per- 
centage of a lot may be less ex- 
cessive in bulk than ecmpara- 
tively low buildings over a large 
percentage. Whether or not a 
city should permit the erection 
of skyscrapers or towers is one 
question, and whether it should 
permit the erection of buildings 


distributed. 


Why Choke the Arteries 
of Travel? 


In all large cities owners have to face 
the fact that high building densities are with buildings that are higher 
causing serious congestion, are choking the 
arteries of large cities, and therefore de- 
stroying their efficiency. To meet this con- 
dition there must be restriction to at least 
the extent herein suggested. 
in order that circulation may be main- 
tained and land values may be equitably 
The thing that matters in 
respect of land values is that they be main- 
tained in the aggregate over the whole area 
of a city, and not increased unduly in cer- 
tain places to the benefit of the few and the 
injury of the many. High land prices in 
certain sections based on defective land 
uses mean, in actuality, low land values 
for the city as a whole, as well as being a 
cause of excessive financial burdens on in- 
dustry and population. 


It is needed 


intermediary density, the other 
land which is already built upon 
in excess of the 50 per cent of 
gross area, and, in some cases, 


than the width of the street, can- 
not be zoned in accordance with 
in ideal standard. In this case 
we have to compromise between 
the ideal and the existing situa- 
tion 

While I am not attempting to 
deal with legal problems of zon- 
ing, | think I am right in saying 
that any sound system of zoning 
based on equity and reasonable- 
ness, as well as on a well-con- 
ceived city plan is now, or will in 
the near future, be authorized in 
every state by law and favorably 
acted upon by the courts. On the 
whole, the attitude of the courts 
in the past has only been ob- 
structive to zoning when it has 








that cover so much land, and 
so bulky in height and width, 
that they injure health and cause con- 
gestion, is quite another. 

My answer to the two questions is 
that the skyscraper in itself is desirable, 
wherever it is useful and economically 
sound; and excessive bulks are unde- 
sirable, because it has been demonstrated 
that they do harm to business, to prop- 
erty and to the city as a whole. 

Cities should not approach either 
question, on the basis of what has suc- 
ceeded financially elsewhere, or with 
the object of increasing land values. 
What is suitable for one city, on the one 
hand, is not suitable for another, espe- 
cially when physical conditions are dif- 
ferent. Real land values, en the other 
hand, are determined by the efficiency of 
the use of the land for the purpose of 





transportation, industry, commerce and 
residence—the creative forces that make 
the city, from which all revenues are de- 
rived—and not by the intensity of build- 
ing. 

All land in every city should be di- 
vided into two main categories for pur- 
poses of height restriction. The land 
which is still unbuilt upon, or covered 
to 50 per cent or less of the gross area 
(that is, of the area inclusive of streets 
ind abutting public open places) with 
low buildings, say under six stories, 
should be zoned in accordance with an 
ideal based on the needs of health, safety 
and general welfare. It is probable that 
if this ideal is followed, the space that is 
needed for the above purposes will be 
adequate also for the needs of traffic. 


been ill-considered 


The Limited Amount of Land That Can 
Be Usefully Occupied by Buildings 


For purposes of determining what the 
ideal should be, cities and property own- 
ers may as well face the true situation 
in regard to the limited amount of land 
that can be usefully occupied by build- 
ings. The experience of New York has 
been that land which is covered by 
buildings over an average of 60 per cent 
of the gross area, or 90 per eent of the 


’ 


lot. and to a height of 10 to 20 stories, 


in actual fact occupying nearer 120 
than 90 per cent of the private land. 
The reason for this seeming absurdity is 
that such density on private land cannot 
be taken care of without excessive pri- 
vate use of the public streets, so that, in 
effect, the public domain is largely oc- 


90 


cupied for private purposes. Thus a 
building that has no facilities on private 
land for loading and unloading merchan- 
dise, or for parking cars, uses both the 
sidewalk and the width of a motor car, 
on the street for parking, for a 
part of each day. 

The ideal condition which should be 
aimed at, where circumstances permit, Is 
to zone land in such a way that 
more than 40 per cent of the gross area 
will ever be built upon. Of course there 
are exceptions, but in general discussion 
If we take a 


great 


not 


these may be disregarded 
gross area in any district, we shall find 
that it is not unreasonable to allow 30 
per cent for streets to meet all require 
ments of traffic. It is probable that a 
considerable portion of this land will 
consist of highways already dedicated 
to public use. We may also take 10 per 
cent as a reasonable allowance, and not 
by any means extravagant, for purposes 
of public open space. On the remaining 
60 per cent, comprising net private area, 
owners should be prevented from build- 
ing on 20 per cent of interior lots and 
on 10 per cent of corner lots for business 
use and 35 and 15 per cent, respectively, 
for residential use. Thus a business lot 
50 x 100 in a down-town area should 
have’ buildings on not more than’50 x 
80 with a vacant area of at least 50 x 
20 on interior lots, and buildings on not 
more than 50 x 90 with a vacant area 
of at least 10 per eent on. corner lots. 
These minimum requirements for open 
space should be considerably exceeded 
in small cities and in outlying sections 
of large cities. 

With this basic distribution of streets, 
public open spaces, private lot open area 
and building area, we can now determine 
what is the proper height of business 
buildings that should be permitted in the 
interests of both the community and 
property owners. Without this prelimi- 
nary determination of open areas, we 
eannot fix height limits on a proper 
basis. In this discussion I will limit 
suggestions to business buildings. 

Assuming then that 80 per cent of the 
private lot is the area to be built upon, 
what height should be permitted in 
down-town districts? We begin by rec- 
ognizing that all buildings for whatever 
use should have for each foot of height, 
at least one foot of open space at right 
angles with the building at the front 
and three-quarters of a foot at the rear. 
Sides of business buildings naturally are 
excluded from regulation, except in the 
ease of corner lots which possess two 
frontages, and are therefore regulated 
on three sides. 


Except for Setbacks, Building Heights 
Should Not Exceed Width of Street 


Under the above proposal the fronts 
of buildings facing on streets that are 
60 feet wide should not rise higher than 
60 feet, and those on streets 100 feet 


wide higher than 100 feet. Where a 
building faces on two streets, it is de- 
sirable that the narrower street should 
be used to determine the height; al- 
though a compromise resulting in a 
height of one and one-half feet vertical 
for one foot of horizontal space might be 
permitted on the narrow street, if the 
lot has a shallow depth on the narrow 
street. Where the depth of the lot is 
greater on the narrow than on the wide 
street, it is especially desirable to limit 
the height to correspond with the width 
if the narrow street 

















THE SETBACK PRINCIPLE AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
MANHATTAN 





As we shall see presently, this sug- 
gestion does not mean the limitation of 
the heights of all“parts of buildings to 
once the width of the street. At the 
height corresponding to the street width, 
say 60 feet, there should be provided a 
setback of say 25 feet and above that 
setback the building should be permit- 
ted to rise to an additional 50 feet, mak- 
ing 110 feet above the ground level. 
Thus we retain the 45 degree angle up 
to a height of 110 feet, having on the 
second plane of the building (on a 60- 
foot street) a distance of 110 feet be- 
tween buildings on that plane. A fur- 
there proviso might be added that there 
should be no limit placed on the height 
of building on 25 per cent of the area. 
This is where we get the skyscraper 
tower, and subject to the conditions al- 
ready mentioned, such towers would be 
desirable. The concession to the owner 
of permitting the building to go to the 
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full economic limit on 25 per cent is a 
sufficient exchange for his being required 
to keep a percentage of land free from 
building, apart from the fact that the 
unbuilt area is likely to be needed in any 
ease for either air space or circulation 
Application of these standards pre- 
sents the usual difficulties in respect to 
areas where over-building has already 
taken place. By over-building I mean 
where the bulk of building is greater 
than the above standards indicate it 
should be. In these areas we must 
compromise with existing conditions, but 
this should go no further than is neces- 
sary to prevent unjust discrimination or 
confiscation of existing rights. 


Some Objections Answered 


It will at once be argued that this 
kind of proposal is impossible to apply 
in large cities. We shall be told, for 
one thing, that such restriction on the 
use of land interferes with liberty more 
than is necessary to secure health and 
safety. Without admitting that it does 
I suggest that accessibility to the 
buildings themselves and the mainte- 
nance of the whole means of circulation, 
depends on some such standards being 
applied to buildings. 

The remarkable benefits which the 
skyscraper has conferred on American 
cities are being gradually destroyed by 
the congestion of big buildings which is 
causing congestion of the traffic and ob- 
struction of the light necessary to make 
them a paying proposition. 

It is idle to say that one structure in 
the city cannot do harm when it in- 
eludes a bulk of building even 200 feet 
high, occupying nearly the whole of the 
lot. Either its erection will encourage 
the building of more buildings of a 
similar type in the same neighborhood, 
or, if it does not, there is no justifica- 
tion for its being erected; since the bene- 
fit to its owner will be offset by a greater 
loss of benefit to other owners by 
“blighting” and increasing taxes on sur- 
rounding property, to an extent that 
seriously reduces the equities of the ad- 
jacent owners. 

Another objection to be anticipated is 
that those who can build to the unlim- 
ited height must first acquire a lot 100 
feet square, or, perhaps, 200 x 100 feet, 
before they can do so. Thus the owner 
of an existing 25-foot or 50-foot lot will 
be prevented from getting the advantage 
of building to any considerable height. 
Undoubtedly this must be the case, but 
it can hardly be called discrimination in 
favor of the large lot owner. Wherever 
a person assembles a sufficient number 
of lots to justify him in erecting to the 
unlimited height in New York, he has 
usually to pay heavy costs for dispos- 
sessing existing owners. The whole com- 
munity and the greater number of prop- 
erty owners in the city should not be 
encumbered with a system of building 


so, 
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that destroys its business efficiency and 
means of communication, merely be- 
cause land has been subdivided into 
cmall lots and many owners have insuf- 
ficient area to enable them to use it for 
high buildings. 

The owner of the 25-foot lot will get 
fairly adequate, and perhaps the most 
profitable, use of his property by build- 
ing a permanent structure up to 60 feet 
in height. Space in the lower stories is 
the most valuable and very high build- 
ings wastefully use this space. In any 
case there is nothing to prevent owners 
of 25-foot lots from assembling their 
lots in sufficient area to admit of high 
towers. Not only has the small corner 
lot double frontage, but its owner has 
the privilege of building on a larger per- 
centage of the lot. 

Probably the best illustration of the 
architectural effect of following the 
above principles that exists among mod- 
ern buildings in New York is the New 
York Life Insurance Building, which oc- 
cupies the site of the old Madison 
Square Garden. Although in the central 
part of this building the bulk is consid- 
erably greater than has been suggested 
as an ideal standard, its architecture and 
appearance indicate the type of building 
which the above standards would secure 
in future. 


The Example of Washington 

For cities smaller than New York the 
example of the District of Columbia 
should not be overlooked in determining 
proper building heights. Probably it is 
the nearest approach that exists in a 
large city towards the ideal I have indi- 
cated. Under the zoning law of March 
1, 1920, the Zoning Commission was au- 
thorized to set limits not exceeding those 
contained in the building law, which 
provided for a height limit equal to the 
street width plus 20 feet, with a maxi- 
mum of 130 feet. Of course there were 
certain exceptions, as there always must 
be. When the Zoning Commission was 
first set up, four heights of buildings, 
namely 110 feet, 85 feet, 55 feet and 40 
feet, were classified, and the 85 feet and 
55 feet were subsequently increased to 
90 feet and 60 feet. Subject to ade- 
quate requirement of space about build- 
ings on private lots, these are reasonable 
height limits for Washington with its 
wide streets. 

Unfortunately, as complained by the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, there is a continual weak- 
ening of the limitations in Washington 
as a result of pressure of those inter- 
ested. It is pointed out in a memoran- 
dum of the Commission issued in March, 
1929, that the District should put a re- 
straining hand on the heights of build- 
ings, notwithstanding that the restric- 
tions are comparatively severe, because 
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of the congestion they create as a result 
of the multiplication of available floor 
space. The Commission adheres to the 
prinicple on which the first height limits 
were decided, and as advocated in this 
paper, namely, that the building should 
be approximately the same height as the 
width of the street, thereby giving it an 
angle of 45 degrees at the fronts 

The only difference in principle be- 
tween the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and those here proposed is in 
regard to permitting an unlimited height 
on one-fourth of the lot. It is believed, 
however, that the permission to erect 
towers would result in the erection of 
skyscrapers where they were really 
needed, and therefore economically prof- 
itable, and secondly, that the erection of 
such towers would have the effect of 
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keeping down the heights of other 
buildings in the city. 
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A Cartoonist’s Nightmare? or an Actual Possibility? 
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Increasing the Revenue 


By ARTHUR T. 


MECHANICAL DESIGNING 
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ENGINEER, 
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Merer Testinc AND ContTROL Set 
TION, Water Pipe Extension 


Division, Cutcaao, Iu. 


INCE it is more and 

more the practice throughout the 

country to install meters and thus 
sell water by the cubic foot or gallon, it 
is well that a study be made of these 
measuring devices relative to their 
efhiciency. 


becoming 


There are upwards of fifteen concerns 
in this country engaged in the manu- 
facture of meters. It is not my intention 
to discuss the relative merits of meters 
of different makes, or to suggest which 
meter to purchase—that matter should 
be left for the meter salesman and the 
buyer to determine. What will be dis- 
cussed is, how to determine for any ser- 


vice the meter which will most accur- 
ately record the water passing through 
it; that is, one of proper size and type 
The determination of these factors is 
a matter of the utmost importance, and, 
except in the case of consumers requir- 
ing meters of the smaller sizes, this is 
usually a matter which requires study 
ind investigation of the water usage. 


Current Average Practice 
It is the practice in many places to 
allow the same size of meter as the ser- 
vice line from the main, and this re- 
gardless of the real demands for water 
which may be made upon it. In other 


HEIGHT OF BUILDING-3 STORIES 
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CHART NO. 1 





Metered 


Water Systems 


places an effort is made to limit the size 
of meter to that which will handle the 
maximum demand. In still others it is 
the practice to make all meters above 
a certain size, usually 2 inches, of the 
compound type. None of these methods 
will result in a metered system that is as 
near 100 per cent as regards accuracy of 
registration as it is possible to obtain if 
the size of meter for any service is de- 
termined by the method to be explained 
in this article. 


Careful Studies Cover Seven Years 


The writer has been engaged for the 
past seven years in a study of meters, 
particularly with reference to the proper 
type and size for some particular ser- 
vice. During that time thousands of 
meters of all sizes and types in actual 
service have been studied. This study 
has been very thorough, and, as a re- 
sult, from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
meters investigated were changed as to 
size or type. 

The studies consisted of a coordina- 
tion of three important factors: (1) the 
daily average usage for one year, this 
being obtained from the monthly re- 
ports of the meter reader; (2) a survey 
showing all water usages on the prem- 
ises for pumps, roof tanks, pressure 
tanks, fire protection and other pur- 
poses; (3) a chart or graph representing 
the actual demand in cubic feet per min- 
ute, as registered by the meter for a 
period of at least 24 hours. This chart 
is obtained by means of an instrument 
called a meter rate recorder, which is at- 
tached directly to the meter while m 
service. 


Use of the Meter Rate Recorder 


The meter rate recorder consists of a 
special register (which can be connected 
to any meter) having electrical connec- 
tions to the recording apparatus, which 
ie contained in a box about 8 x 10 x 11 
inches. The connecting of this recorder 
to a meter is very simple. The regular 
register is removed and the special regis- 
ter substituted. The wires are plugged 
into the recorder and the clockwork 
started. No further attention is neces- 
sary except to keep the clock wound, 
and a record of any desired length of 
time, be it a day or a week, is obtained. 

This chart does not indicate the ac- 
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s shown 


plotted from a record taken 
on a 2-inch meter which supplied a 
building having 24 flats of two rooms 
ich and three stores, a population of 
55. As will be noted, the rates of flow 
is recorded were never greater than 0.9 


ibic feet per minute, although there 


was always a continuous flow. This 
graph Indicates two things (1) that a 
inch meter was larger than necessary 

ind (2) that there were leaky plumb 


ing fixtures in the building. This meter 
was replaced with a l-inch meter, and 
nother record taken. A graph plotted 
from this record is shown in the lower 
half of Chart 1. It will be noted that 
there is a great similarity between the 
two graphs, but the greater accuracy ol 
1 1-inch meter at the rates of flow used 
is apparent, and the result has been 
over a 50 per cent increase in registra- 
A METER RATE RECORDER ATTACHED TO A 3-INCH METER hon z 








In Chart 2 are shown the results ob 
tained from rate records taken on a 3 
inch compound meter supplying an in- 
dustrial plant, and on a battery of two 
2-inch meters which replaced the 3-inch 
compound meter. On the record from 


curacy of the meter, but it does give the are used in the study of meters, and 
actual rates of flow at which the meter what effect the change in meters made 
is recording the water at all hours of as a result of this study had upon the 
the day and night. To one familiar with registration of water used 

the working capacities of meters, and a In the upper half of Chart 1, a graph 
knowledge of their accuracies at dif- 
ferent rates of flow, this chart means a 
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great deal. Of course in many cases one HEIGHT OF BUILDING -4 STORIES 
chart is not enough, for the usage at 1500 GALLON ROOF TANK 
different times of the week or year may 125 GALLONS PER MINUTE HOUSE PUMP 
vary, so that several charts may be CITY PRESSURE USED ON BASEMENT 
necessary in order that a study may be Jaeditcdentetmtathaniactalatetnaletientned 
made of the rates of flow for various H+ RATE RECORD ON 31INCH COMPOUND METER +- 
conditions of usage. bssalhd 5 
A study of the chart or charts ob- z + REMSTRATION Clr Dercste mone rh 
tained from a meter, together with the = 1 ' -_ r » 
other data before mentioned, will show 15 
whether the meter in question is of the - H | } t iH } i | { i} } 
proper size and type to most accurately Q — JHOUSE PUMP -3TO4 MINUTES EACH } 
record the water as used or whether = { {4 
some other meter or combination of 2 = 
meters would result in a more accurate = - | | 
registration. VU { 1 | 
! 
Results of Studies Zo il | 
: . O wi seews © Oe WHRZMItzs24 5SévEe SF w 
In studies thus made of approximately = NOON FRIDAY FEB.1,1929 MIONIGHT SATURDAY FEB.2,1929 
2,000 meters, all 3-inch and larger in 
size, about 25 per cent were changed, = 
either in size or in type, and the result «— 
was = ptt ger at 2 ee WY RATE RECORD ON TWO 2-INCH METERS 
of 600 cubic feet per day for each © 
change made. In percentage of total wi REGISTRATION (TS? ope PUMP 1050 CuFt 
registered consumption, this amounted © CITY PRESSURE 720CuFt 
to a 25‘per cent increase. On meters We 
1% inches and 2 inches in size, no com- O 
pilation of results embodying a large wy 
enough number to be representative has /& 
yet been made, but, from the work < 
, but, Pm 


which has already been done, it is evi- 
dent that the percentage of numbers 
changed will probably be larger, but 
that the increased registration percent- 
age will probably drop to about 15 to 18 
per cent. 


. ©) 
Results Shown Graphically St aoe a es 6 FT OSs we H a 


234° 5 6 78 9H 
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the 3-inch compound meter almost all 
of the low flows were recorded on the 
large section of the meter, which indi- 
cated that apparently the meter was 
operating at just about the change-over 
point of the weighted valve between the 
large and small sections. 

lhe record taken on the two 2-inch 

eters indicated an increase in the low- 


flow consumption of 158 cubic feet, or 
28 per cent. The fact that the registra- 
tion of the high flows was greater dur- 
ing the day of the test on the 3-inch 
compound meter had no bearing on the 
accuracy of the installation, but a study 
of the two graphs readily shows the rea- 
son. On the upper graph there was a 
night usage of almost asconstant rate of 


Automatic Chlorination ~~ 
of a Gravity Water-Supply 


ONCORD'S water-supply is ob- 
tained from Penacook Lake, three 
miles north of the city. The lake 


an area of 368 acres and a catch- 


has 


ment area of 3.77 square miles. The 
shores are wholly rocky or of gravel, 
and the color of the water is very low. 
The lake is fed almost entirely by 


springs. The slopes are fairly steep and 
are only sparsely settled; the permanent 
population on the entire watershed is 
about 75 persons, with practically no 
additional summer population. 

Some farming is carried on, and boat- 
ing and fishing are allowed on certain 
portions of the lake. All boating is done 
under license issued from the water- 
works office so that a check can be kept 
on boat owners. There is, however, 
plenty of opportunity for picnic parties 
and travelers along the shore and on the 
watershed. 

The city owns 98 per cent of the shore 
line; at the upper end of the lake there 
are two boathouses, owned by St. Paul’s 
School, occupied by their respective 
crews, who practice and race during the 
spring season; the school’s 
licensed, like all others. 

The supply is taken from the lake at 
a point 2,200 feet from the gate-houses 
and passes through a brick conduit along 
the bottom of the lake. It then passes 
through two sets of screens in a gate- 
house and flows to the city through a 
20-inch cast-iron main and an 18-inch 
cement-lined main. 

A certain portion of Concord is hilly 
and cannot be properly supplied by 
gravity, and at a point about two miles 
toward the city there is a pumping- 
station where water is taken from these 
mains and pumped to a 2,000,000-gallon 
reservoir. 


boats are 


The consumption varies from around 
2,600,000 gallons to 3,400,000 gallons per 
day. The pumps are started every night 
at 5 o'clock and pump at the rate of 
3,800,000 gallons per 24 hours for 7 or 
8 hours according to the draft. The flow 
drops as low as 500,000 gallons per 24 
hours from the time that the pumping 
is stopped, around midnight, until 5 or 
6 o'clock in the morning, when it grad- 


By PERCY R. SANDERS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WaATER-WORKS 
Concorp, N. H. 








“What You Do Not Know 
Does Not Worry You” 
This old New England say- 

ing has worlds of truth cleverly 
concealed within its nine words. 
How frequently a new method 
of treatment or chlorination of 
water is used without the 
knowledge of the consumer. 
During this period no com- 
plaints are received, BUT, as 
soon as the new treatment be- 
comes public knowledge, every 
imagined taste or stain is at- 
tributed at once to “those 
chemicals”—harmless and in- 
nocuous as they are. 








ually rises until it reaches the 2,500,000 
point, the maximum use by that portion 
of the city supplied by gravity. When 
the pump is started, the flow is further 
increased to approximately 6,250,000 
gallons per 24 hours, naturally decreas- 
ing during the evening. All the water 
is measured at the gate-house by a 20 x 9 
float-operated venturi meter, and thus 
these wide variations of flow during the 
24 hours are accurately determined. 


Chlorine Treatment Needed 

As the source of supply is a surface 
supply and therefore liable to possible 
contamination, the Water Board was ad- 
vised by Metcalf and Eddy, the New 
Hampshire State Board of Health con- 
curring, to chlorinate the water. It was 
voted by the Water Board to carry out 
these recommendations, and Metcalf and 
Eddy were authorized to submit a plan 
for the installation of a chlorinating 
plant. As the water had shown a good 
record in the way of sanitary and chem- 
ical analyses during the 57 years that it 
had been in use, it was decided that a 


0.9 cubic feet per minute, on some of 
the parts of the building supplied by the 
roof tank. The regularity of this night 
usage, which occurred on the upper 
floors only, justifies the assumption that 
this flow was caused by the accidental 
leaving open of certain fixtures at the 
end of the day’s work by careless em- 
ployees. 


very small amount of chlorine should 
be used. 

With a flow varying from 500,000 gal- 
lons to 6,250,000 gallons per day, a man- 
ually operated machine was out of the 
question, therefore an automatic type 
machine was recommended and installed 
in the fall of 1928, and it has now been 
in operation practically a year. 


Automatic Machine Installed 


Before the type of machine was de- 
cided upon, tests were made of the 
range of the differential heads on the 
venturi and it was found that they 
varied from 0.4-foot to 5.82 feet, or a 
ratio of 1 to 14.5. The pressure type of 
apparatus has a range ratio of 1 to 5; 
that is, the maximum rate of applica- 
tion is five times the minimum; the 
vacuum type has a ratio of 1 to 4, and 
as the flow varies in proportion to. the 
square root of the differential heads, 
which would be 1 to 4 in the vacuum 
type, this type covered the range of 
flows in our system. Other difficulties 
in connection with the installation of 
the pressure type made us decide on the 
vacuum type of machine. A Wallace & 
Tiernan Co.,° Ine., automatic control 
vacuum feed chlorinator with an ortho- 
tolodin testing outfit was purchased. 

The equipment is placed in the gate- 
house, a small room having been built 
for it, and the water is chlorinated after 
passing through the screens. Four meter 
tubes were furnished, which permit the 
chlorine to be applied at the rate of 30 
pounds per 24 hours; 24 pounds per 24 
hours; 17 pounds per 24 hours; and 15 
pounds per 24 hours, respectively. When 
we first started the machine, we used 
the 17-pound tube, which gave a dose 
of 2.8 pounds per million gallons; later 
we changed to the 15-pound tube, which 
gives a dose of 2.5 pounds per million 
gallons, or 0.33-part per million. 

The pressure on the line used to 
carry the chlorine into the water is 33 
pounds, and the amount of water used 
to operate the machine in 24 hours is 
6,000 gallons, or approximately 2,200 
gallons for each million gallons chlo- 
rinated. The ortho-tolodin test is made 
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a short distance below the venturi meter 
at intervals to ascertain if any residual 
or free chlorine is present, and while we 
always get a residual at this location, in 
making the same test at the pumping- 
station we get none at all, showing that 
all chlorine has been absorbed. 

The chlorinator- is operated by the 
throat and inlet pressure from the ven- 
turi meter located 66 feet from the ma- 
chine, the pressures being transmitted 
22 feet to a differential convertor. The 
convertor changes the differential pres- 
sure to a vacuum which operates. the 
chlorinator, the convertor being 44 feet 
from the chlorinator and 22 feet below 
it in elevation. 


Inspection Made Regularly 


Like many other automatic devices, 
the machine requires attention, to be 
sure that everything is going as it 
should. It is visited daily, to weigh the 
chlorine and check it up. The main 
troubles have been the sticking of the 
chlorine-reducing valve and the gaskets 
in the chlorine injector throat. 


In the winter months we have a little 
difficulty in keeping the chlorine, the 
chlorine tank and the room itself at an 
even temperature. Heat is supplied by 
an ordinary oil heater with reservoir 
connected by a small pipe to a 10-gallon 
tank, the flow line of which is at the 
same level as the burner. Chlorine hy- 
drate sometimes causes freezing of the 
chlorine-redueing valve; but these are 
minor difficulties and easily remedied. 

The vacuum line leading from the 
differential convertor to the machine 
has to be closely watched and drained, 
as condensation will collect and prevent 
chlorination. A small bottle of ammonia 
is kept to detect leaks in the equipment, 
and a gas mask is kept just inside the 
main door of the gate-house for emer- 
gency use in case of bad leaks. 


The Peculiarity of Complaints 
The machine was in operation for sev- 
eral months before the fact was made 
public, and during that time no com- 
plaints were received at the office of any 
unusual taste or odor in the water. 
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Afterwards, however, the case was 
different for a while; discoloration was 
noted on glassware, one or two persons 
had boils which they thought could be 
attributed. to the chlorine, and many 
people thought that the water had tasted 
queer forsome time but hadn’t known 
what the trouble was; we even had com- 
munications by mail assuring us that 
they had .detected the change in 
water -several weks before 


Everything is quiet now; we are 
chlorinating ;regularly and continually 
and no one notices the difference, in the 
ordinary course of events; occasionally 
some solitary consumer will return from 
a vacation and inquire whether the 
water from pipes unused for,a»month 
or two tastes and smells queer from the 
chlorine, but these complaints.seem to 
be the only reminder of the change. 
There has been no marked improvement 
in the health of our citizens, but we 
rest secure that we are doing our best 
to provide clear and sterile water. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented be- 
fore the New England Water Works Association. 


The Battle of the Cities for Smokestacks 


Kapa theory that if a town can get a 
good factory its citizens will neces- 
sarily profit, was challenged in a radio 
talk on “The Battle of the Cities for 
Smokestacks,” delivered over an extensive 
network of stations on February 15, by 
Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Thorpe pointed out that the desire 
for growth is as natural in cities as in in- 
dustries. “No one can question the mo- 
tive,” he said. “It is the application— 
putting the motive to work—that is the 
problem. Cities, eager to grow, decide 
that their future prosperity depends upon 
more factories. How get them? And, 
having once got them, how keep them?” 

The concluding portion of Mr. Thorpe’s 
radio talk, in which he offered some excel- 
lent advice on this subject to chambers of 
commerce and civic organizations general- 
ly, is here quoted in full: 

“Density of population in large cities 
with its attendant traffic problems is a 
centrifugal force which is pushing business 
farther and farther out on the fringe of 
metropolitan areas. Climate is a consid- 
eration in some manufacturing processes. 
Nearness to raw materials and access to 
an adequate supply of workers are others. 
Distance to the market is a vital factor 
in the cost of distributing any product. 
Industrial management, if it is worth its 
salt, is bound to compare cities as to the 
availability of power, the suitability of 
sites, the banking facilities, taxes and the 
insurance requirements, the effectiveness 
of the public utility services, housing, edu- 
cational provisions, and the water-supply. 

“And most important of all, perhaps, 
the public spirit—the mental alertness of 
the citizens, the degree of civic conscious- 
ness, the ability of the citizens to pull 


together, to make common cause for the 
common good. 

“The strife between our cities that leads 
to the demand for more and more fac- 
tories is a fact of which we must take ac- 
count. If wisely directed, if guided into 
safe channels, it should make of us a 
stronger nation. If permitted to run wild, 
it may lead us into serious difficulties. 

“The career of the South Sea Bubble is 
the story of a ferment that went wrong. 
The story of American land speculation is 
the story of a ferment that produced great 
results, but with tremendous waste. Have 
we advanced enough in our group intelli- 
gence to reduce such waste in the future? 

“Is the present stir of our cities to lead 
only to an undiscriminating quest for pay- 
rolls because they promise more popula- 
tion, more patrons for retailers, more oc- 
cupants for buildings, or is it to be guided 
by an informed opinion as to the future 
of the city? If it is the latter, the quest 
for factories will not be undertaken until 
the city has learned some essential facts 
both about the industries it has in mind— 
goods they manufacture becoming obso- 
lescent because of new inventions—but 
also about the community itself. 

“Tt will not only know that new fac- 
tories are desirable, but it will know, too, 
that the community can afford them. 
Factories mean street extensions, transit 
facilities, schools, parks and playgrounds, 
water-supply, sewers, police and fire pro- 
tection—all these must be paid for by tax 
levies or by issues of bonds. 

“Tf the factories are successful, if there 
is a continuing market for their products, 
if their payrolls bring to the city good cit- 
izens at good wages, it may be assumed 
that they will justify incurring these large 
obligations. 


“But if a considerable proportion of 
them fail, if others barely keep going, they 
may prove civic liabilities. The man who 


builds a stable fortune examines the op- 
portunities for investment 

“The city that builds for an enduring 
future does the same 

“Group action is the order of the day. 
The collective intelligence of a commu- 
nity, properly directed, is likewise proving 
1 tremendous force, as witness the results 
in a hundred cities. But the two words, 
‘properly directed,’ are the beginning and 
the end of the whole matter. 

“In conclusions, we should remember 
that men and women make cities. After 
all, the answer to community growth is 
man-power. Leadership of men whose 
heads are in the clouds and whose feet 
are on the ground, there must be, around 
whom the rest of us rally our resources 
and enthusiasm. Community vitality and 
vigor do not draw their strength from afar, 
nor from any patented plan of advance- 
ment. Like individuals, each city has its 
own personality, and the development of 
that personality depends upon careful 
study, skilful application, and persistently 
keeping at it made to 
grow and to grow wisely to the greater 
well-being of their citizens and to the 
glory of the nation.” 


Cit Ss can be 





EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS WATER 
WORKS CONVENTION 

Victor E. Arnold, Chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee of the Water Works 
Manufacturers Association, 50 Church 
Street, New York, has announced that 
blanks for the use of members of the 
Association in applying for space at the 
St. Louis Convention of the American 
Water Works Association to be held 
June 2-6, will be mailed on or before 
April 1. 

















THE SIGNS ARE AS DISTINCTIVELY 
DESIGNED AS THE BUILDINGS 


OADSIDE development is a new 
term signifying the step beyond 
highway travel  efficiency—the 


step leading to comfort, convenience, 
and esthetic enjoyment for the traveler. 


Only eight of the fourteen are shown. 


Planning for the Amenities 
—Not Merely for Speed— 
in Highway Travel 


Artistic, Sanitary Comfort Stations 
an Important Feature 


The term was originated by the Road 
Commissioners of Wayne County, Mich- 
igan, where a pioneer county-wide pro- 
gram of planned roadsides has been in 
process since 1922. 

“Tt is true that the primary object of 
constructing a road is to accommodate 
traffic,” says J. M. Bennett, County 
Forester, under whose direction the 
work has been carried on, “but its ulti- 
mate service to the public depends upon 
these additional things being done: signs 
erected; highway lights installed; trees 
and shrubs planted; banks and shoulders 
sodded; grass and weeds mown; atten- 
tion given to the maintenance of the en- 


of the small scale to which the map is drawn 


tire right-of-way; public utility installa- 
tions regulated; and comfcrt stations 
provided. 

“All of these,” he adds, “are capable 
of accomplishment in a practical and 
economical manner if properly planned 
for.” 

In the provision of the last-named fea- 
ture alone—the comfort stations—the 
Wayne County program is remarkable. 
Thirteen such buildings have been 
erected; bids are being advertised for 
one; others are to be added. These are 
all individually designed, architecturally 
attractive, fireproof structures of brick 
or stone with slate roofs. They are not 


park areas contain two, the second being omitted on account 

















THE 


crowded into the highway rights-of-way, 
but each occupies a park-like landscaped 
area of at least a half-acre adjacent to 
the highway, with provisions for off-road 
parking; or, in some cases, they are 
placed within the boundaries of county 
parks, cooperation between the two 
bodies, the Board of County Park 
Trustees and the Board of County Road 
Commissioners, being exceptionally close. 
The same members serve on both bodies, 
and a joint project, a county-wide park- 
way system designed to rival that of 
Westchester County, New York, is now 
under construction. 

Each building is equipped with sani- 
tary flush toilets for men and women; 
with drinking water that is tested week- 
ly by the Board of Health, hot and cold 
running water for the lavatories, and 
public telephones. The stations are open 
night and day throughout the year, with 
a caretaker in attendance on the main 
traveled highways: at Cass Benton Park 
on the Northville Road; Phoenix Park, 
on the Five Mile Road; Victory Park at 
the intersection of Belleville Road, 
Sumpter Road, and the Huron River 
Drive; Michigan Road, in the village of 
Wayne; Elizabeth Park, in the village 
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THE HURON RIVER PARK ROADSIDE STATION 
It has been mistaken for a private residence and for a public library 
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the |; 


roadside comfort 


of Trenton; at the intersection of Tel 
graph ind Bonaparte Roads; at the in 
tersection ol Harper, Morang, and Mt 
Clemens Drive; and front Eloise 
Michigan Road. Off-road parking 
space is provided in all cases. Several of 


irger parks contain more than one 
Uniy one for 
each Pp irk is shown on the map 

Wayne County has demonstrated in 


station 


In 


ol 


on the conduct of these buildings not only 


that absolute cleanliness is possible, but 
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Station No. 5, on Mi 


chigan Road 
(Below) Station No. 3 Telegraph Road 


A TYPICAL GROUP OF COMFORT STATIONS 
The Cass Benton Park Roadside Station 
(Below) Station No. 6 at Harper, Morang, and Mt. Clemens Drive 
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that it is possible so to operate the build- 
ings as to make them a positive asset to 
the community. They were originally 
planned and are constantly maintained 
to conform with building code require- 
ments and with the requirements of the 
Board of Health. The illustrations show 
the extent to which the design of each 
individual building has been enhanced 
by an appropriate landscaped setting. 
The building for Plymouth-Riverside 
Park, shortly to be erected, will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000. It will be of brick 
construction, 52 by 52 feet, with a slate 
roof on steel rafters, and will contain a 
women's rest’ room, toilets, an open 
porch, and a boiler-room. Its interior 
design, fittings, and equipment will be 
similar to that of existing buildings. 


Permissive Legislation Under Which the 
Work Is Organized 

For the benefit of county or regional 
authorities interested in the kind of or- 
ganization and the legal provisions 
which have made possible so progressive 
and comprehensive a public service, Mr. 
Bennett provides these paragraphs: 

“The Michigan County Road Law 
contains provisions and conditions under 
which any county may adopt a road 
system to be administered by three 
county road commissioners, elected by 
the people (except the first year, when 
they are appointed by the Board of 
Supervisors), each to serve for a term 
of six years, one being elected every two 
years. The Road Commissioners employ 
the necessary organization for carrying 
on the work. Wayne County adopted 
the county road system in 1907. Funds 
may be available for carrying on the 
work from the general tax, 
assessments, and bond issues. 


special 


“A state law was passed in 1913 which 
authorized county boards of supervisors 
to purchase and accept lands as gifts 
for park purposes. Three men appointed 
by the supervisors were to act as the 
County Board of Park Trustees. Funds 
were limited and few gifts were received, 
so in 1921 the law was amended making 
it possible to levy a quarter-mill tax for 
this purpose. In 1923 the law was fur- 
ther amended naming the Board of 
County Road Commisioners of all coun- 
ties operating under the county road 
system, as the Board of County Park 
Trustees, which situation now exists in 
Wayne County. The personnel of both 
boards is the same, yet they operate 
under different laws and _ different 
budgets. It is a most economical and 


satisfactory arrangement, since the Park 
Board has the use of the road equip- 
ment and the public must have im- 
proved roads in order to reach the parks. 
Naturally, cooperation between the two 
Boards is 100 per cent.” 


Municipal Tourist Camps 


Why They Sometimes Succeed and Often Fail 


By HOWARD K. MENHINICK 
Tue ScHoot or Crry PLANNING, Harvarp UNIversITY 


E hear less today about pub- 
W licly owned tourist camps than 

we did a few years ago. In- 
terested to know what was happening 
to them, the writer inquired about them 
and received answers from men in 59 
cities in different parts of the United 
States. While these answers may not 
represent the consensus of opinion about 
tourist camps throughout the United 
States or even about each individual 
camp, they at least represent in each case 
the opinion of an intelligent public offi- 
cial or citizen selected for questioning 
because of his knowledge of, and interest 
in, the constructive development of the 
city. 

Publicly owned tourist camps were 
reported successful in 30 cities and un- 
successful or abandoned in 29. 

Success or failure does not appear to 
depend upon geographical location, nor 
upon a site either within or entirely 
outside a park. Camps are neither a 
consistent success nor a consistent fail- 
ure when operated by any particular 
department of the city government or 
by some such semi-official body as the 
Chamber of Commerce. Even the 
charging of fees does not appear to 
be the deciding factor, although prob- 
ably the majority of the successful 
camps do charge fees. 

To reach a conclusion as to what fac- 
tors determine success or failure, it may 
be well to see what reasons cities gave 
for the failure of their tourist camps. 


Private Competition 

Nine cities reported that their public- 
ly owned camps could not compete with 
those that are privately owned. Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, claims that private en- 
terprise provides better facilities. The 
Denver, Colo., tourist camp is said to 
be deteriorating on account of the com- 
petition of privately owned cottage 
camps. Laramie, Wyo., said its mu- 
nicipal tourist camp could not stand the 
competition of five privately owned 
camp grounds. Private interests took 
over the municipal camp at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Tucson, Ariz., and El 
Paso, Texas, abandoned their camps 
when private competition became too 
strong. Publicly owned tourist camps 
were given up because they were no 
longed deemed necessary at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Richmond, Va., and Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Some Camps Become Nuisances 
Existing municipal tourist camps in 


general appear to be either very excel- 
lent or very poor. Perhaps private 
competition soon puts half-way camps 
into the latter category. When seven 
cities reported that they had abandoned 
their camps because the camps had be- 
come nuisances, it is probable that this 
condition was due to neglect or lack of 
financial support, rather than that tour- 
ist camps contain within themselves ele- 
ments which make them inherently and 
inevitably a nuisance wherever located. 
Having declared its camp a nuisance, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., now permits 
no tourist camps, either public or pri- 
vate, within the city limits. The camp 
at Columbus, Ohio, became unsanitary 
because of lack of funds. The one at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was said to be a decided 
nuisance. Portland, Ore., allows none 
within the city limits. The tourist camp 
at Savannah, Ga., was abandoned be- 
cause it was unsightly and because of 
objections to the type of people using it. 
This camp was located in a park and 
was free. Seattle, Wash., abandoned 
one located in a park in a residential 
district because it was objectionable. 
San Diego, Calif., abandoned one that 
was said to be in bad condition. The 
camp at Springfield, Mass., was said to 
be a nuisance. 


Not a Legitimate Municipal Activity? 
Seattle, Wash., and Tulsa, Okla., 
abandoned their tourist camps because 
they felt that the operation of them was 
not a legitimate activity of municipal 
government. The use of the Seattle 
camp had decreased about 25 per cent 
annually. The Park Department of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., wishes to “get shed” of 
a fairly successful tourist camp, which 
is located in the state fair grounds. 
Omaha, Nebr., has a tourist camp con- 
taining permanent brick buildings, gas 
and other conveniences. Consequently, 
the city cannot easily abandon this 
camp, but it says it would not build 
another like it. Topeka, Kans., aban- 
doned two municipal tourist camps 





This statement, prepared es- 
pecially for THe AMERICAN 
City, is based on information 
secured by the writer during 
the Milton Fund City Planning 
Study Tour of Harvard Univer- 
sity, ae under the aus- 
pices o fessor and Mrs. 

Henry V. Hubbard. 
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which were located in parks and for 
which fees were charged, because these 
camps did not pay expenses and officials 
felt that the city was not justified in 
shouldering a portion of the cost of 
operating them. 


What Insures Success 

It is easier to determine the cause of 
a failure than it is to analyze a success. 
A successful tourist camp was usually 
accounted for by the charging of fees, 
the presence of a caretaker, and of such 
conveniences and comforts as running 
water, gas, electricity, comfort stations, 


laundry facilities, a dining-room, cabins 
and showers. Ponca City, Okla., has a 
camp with many of the above-men- 
tioned conveniences. This camp is suc- 
cessful and paying its way, but city of- 
ficials say they would abandon it if 
there were any private tourist camps to 
take care of the people. 

Publicly owned tourist camps will 
probably therefore be a success, first, 
when private initiative will not or can 
not take care of this need of the touring 
public. This is the justification for 
many of the publicly owned camps in 
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the early days of automobile touring. 
Second, they will probably be a success, 
even with private competition, when 
charged and when enough 
money is spent on the equipment and 
maintenance of the camps to 
them to supply service as good as, or 
better than, the private tourist camps 
provide. But this means that the city 
ig entering the hotel business—a munici- 
pal activity which is hard to justify. On 
the whole, there seems to be increasing 


fees are 


enable 


difficulty in justifying and successfully 
operating publicly owned tourist camps 


Is Your City in This List of Forward-Looking 
Municipalities Having Planning Commissions? 


T least 691 municipalities in the 
United States have recognized 
the value of farsighted planning 

for their orderly physical development 
by establishing official planning commis- 
sions or boards, according to a tabula- 
tion made by the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce in December, 1929, and released 
February 10, 1930. Based on the 1920 
Census figures, 208 of the 691 municipal- 
ities listed are cities of over 25,000 pop- 
ulation, while the remaining 483 are 
communities of varying size down to vil- 
lages of less than 1,000. Several of the 
smallest of these had under 500 inhabi- 
tants. Geographically, the interest in 
city planning is also widespread, Massa- 
chusetts showing the greatest number of 
commissions in any one state, with Cali- 
fornia next. Considering the popv!ation 
and total number of communities in the 
state, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, Texas 


City Planning 


and Florida all show a decided activity 
in this field. 

In addition to the 691 municipali- 
ties listed as having official commissions, 
there have also been included 41 which 
have been reported as having unofficial 
boards or communities interested in the 
same objectives but functioning in an 
unofficial rather than an official capacity. 
These boards, indicated by an asterisk 
(*) in the list as here printed, are for 
the most part committees of chambers 
of commerce, city council committees, 
advisory groups, or representatives of 
civic organizations which have been del- 
egated to investigate this subject 

In a statement accompanying the tab- 
ulation, the Division of Buildings and 
Housing says: 

“The large number of municipalities of 
all sizes which at this time have planning 
commissions, and the fact that the interest 
in planning activity is not corfined to any 


ion of the country, indicate a gen- 
reciation of the need for modern 
Cities having planning 
commissions are believed to be more apt 
than others to exercise foresight and true 
economy in controlling the 
improvement of streets, the location of 
parks, playgrounds and public works, the 
transit and 
tion, provision for street traffic, 


one reg 
eral ay 


city planning. 


lay-out and 


development of transporta- 
and thi 
regulation of private use of land through 
zoning ordinances.” 

The tabulation, as issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Department of 
Commerce, presents data as to the num- 
ber of members of each commission, the 
number appointed and the number serv 
ing as ex-officio members, th,: terms of 
office and the titles of the executive of 
ficers. It also indicates which of these 
cities have zoning ordinances in effect 
Those without zoning ordinances are in- 
dicated by a dagger (+) in the list which 
follows: 


Commissions in the United States 


Alabama Davis Pacific Grove Turlock Delandt Blue Island Waukegan 
Fairfield Dinubat Palo Alto Ventura Dunedint Champaign Western Springs 
Mobile El Montet Pasadena Whittier Fort Lauderdale Chicago Wheaton 

Arizona Fillmoret Petaluma Colorado Fort Myers Daltont* Wilmette 
Mesat Fresno Pomona Boulder Jacksonville® Danville Ww nnetka 
Phoenixt* Fullertont Redlands ; Denver Key Westt Decatur Wortht 
Tucson Glendale Redondo Beach Grand Junction Leesburgt Des Plaines 

Grass Valleyt Redwood City Orlando East Molinet Indiana 

Arkansas Huntington ‘Parkt Richmond Connecticut Sanfordt Elgin Anderson 
Little Rock La Mesat Riverside Bridgeport Sebring* Evanston Batesvillet® 
Pine Bluff La Vernet Sacramento Bristolt St. Augustine Geneva Bloomingtont 

California Lodit Salinas Darien St. Petersburgt Glen Ellyn Crawfordsvillet+ 
Alameda Long Beach San Anselmot East Hartford Stuartt* Harvey East Chicagot 
Albany Los Angeles San Diego Fairfield Vero Beach Highland Park Elkhart 
Alhambrat Los Gatos San Fernandot Greenwich West Palm Beach Hinsdale Evansville 
Altadena* Manhattan Beacht San Francisco Hamdent Winter Parkt Jacksonville Fort Wayne 
Anaheim Maywoodt* San Gabriel Hartford La Grange Gary 
Arcadia Mercedt San Jose Naugatuckt Georgia Lake Bluff Hammondt 
Azusat Mill Valleyt San Leandro New Britain Brunswick Lake Forest Indianapolis 
Bakersfield Monrovia San Mateo New Haven Atlanta Libertyvil Kendallvillet® 
Berkeley Montebello San Rafel* New London Augustat Molinet Kokomo 
Beverly Hills* Monterey Santa Ana Stamford (town)t Columbust Morton Grovet Lafayettet 
Burbank Mountain Parkt Santa Clara Stratford East Pointt Oak Lawn Marion 
Burlingame Mountain Viewt Santa Cruz Westportt Macont Oak Park Michigan City 
Calipatria National Cityt Santa Monica Palatine M shawaka 
Carmelt Newport Beacht Santa Paulat Delaware Idaho Peoriat Muncie 
Chula Vista Oakdalet Sebastopolt Wilmington Twin Falls Perut New Castlet 
Claremontt Oakland Selma District of Columbia R ee aes 
Compton Oceanside Sierra Madre Washineton Illinois Rock Island i ymonc 
Coronado Ontariot South Gatet Alton Silvist — South Bend 
Covinat Oranget Stockton Plorida Aurora Springfield Terre Haute 
Culver City Oroville Susanvillet* Arcadiat Barrington St. Charles Valparais 
Daly City Oxnardt Tujungat Coral Gablest Bellevillet Urbanat Vincennes? 
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West Lafayette 
Whitingt 

lowa 


Cedar Rapids 
Oouncil Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Emmetsburgt 
Iowa City 
Mason City 
Newton 

Red Oak 
Bioux City 


Kansas 
Abilene 
Arkansas Cityt 
Chanutet 
Coffeyville 
Dodge City 
El Doradot* 
Emporia 
Garden City 
Great Bend 
Herington 
Hoisingtont 
Hutchinson 
Junction ‘ ityt 
Kansas (ity 
Lawrence 
Manhattan 
McPhersent 
Newtont 
Nortont 
Osage City 
Ottawa 
Pittsburg 
Pratt 
Salina*® 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Winfield 


Kentucky 
Covingtont 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducaht 


Louisiana 
Crowlevt 
New Orleanst 


Maine 
Auburnt 
Mount 
Portland 
Watervillet 


Desert 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Amesburyt 
Amherstt 
Andov er 
Arlington 
Ashlandt 
Attleborot 
Auburnt 
Barnstable 
Bedford 
Belmont 
Beverlyt 
Boston 
Bournet 
Braintreet 
Bridgewatert 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Cambridge 
Chicopeet 
Clintont 


cITY 


Danverst 
Dartmoutht 
Dedham 
Duxburyt 
Kasthamptont 


East Longmeadowt 
East Weymoutht 
Everett 


Fairhaven 
Fall River 
Falmouth 
Fitchburgt 
Framinghamt 
Franklint 
Gardnert 
Gloucester 
Greenfieldt 
Haverhill 
Hingham? 
Holyoke 
Hudson 
Lawrencet 
Leominstert 
Lexington 
Longmeadow 
Lowell 

Lynn 
Lynnfieldt 
Malden 
Mansfieldt 
Marblehead 
Medfieldt 
Medford 
Melrose 
Methuent 
Middleborot 
Milfordt 
Milton 
Nahantt 
Natickt 
Needham 
New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton 
North Adams 
Northampton 
North Attleborot 
Northbridget 
Norwood 
Oak Bluffs 
Palmert 
Paxton 
Peabodyt 
Pittsfidd 
Plymoutht 
Quincyt 
Reading 
Revere 
Salem 
Saugust 
Shrewsburvt 
Somerville 
Southbridget 
Springtield 
Stoneham 
Stoughtont 
Taunton 
Tisburyt 
Wakefield 
Walpole 
Waltham 
Watertown 
Waylandt 
Webstert 
Wellesley 
Westfield 
Weston 

West Springfield 
Westwoodt 
Wevmoutht 
Wilmingtont 
Winchester 
Winthrop 
Woburn 
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PLANNING COMMISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


Unofficial 


boards or 


committees 


+—Placew without a zoning ordinance 


Worcester 
Yarmoutht 


Michigan 
Bay Cityt 
Benton Harbor 
Birminghamt 
Dearborn 
Detroit? 
East Detroitt 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Midland 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Royal Oakt 
Saginaw 
Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Mississippi 
Laurel?* 
Vicksburgt* 

Missouri 
Cape Girardeaut 
Claytont 
Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 
Kirkwood 
Maplewoodt* 
Springfieldt 
St. Louis 
University City 
Webster Groves 

Nebraska 
Kearney 
Lincoln* 


Omaha 


Nevada 
Las Vegast 


New Hampshire 
Derry?* 
Manchester 


New Jersey 
Bavonnet 
Belleville 
Caldwell 


Clifton 
Cranford Twp.* 
Elizabeth 

Glen Ridge 


Hackensack 
Hillsdalet 


Leonia 
Maplewood 
Midland Parkt 


Moorestownt 


New Brunswick 
North Plainfield 
(borough) 
Nutley 
Orange 
Passaic 


Paterson 
Perth Amboyt 
Plainfield 
Red Bankt 
South Orange 
Summit*® 
Tenafly 
Westfield 
West Orange 
Woodburyt 


New Mexico 
Las Crucest 


New York 
Angolat 
Ardsley 
Auburn 
Batavia 
Bedfordt 
Binghamton 
Blasdellt 
Briarcliff Manor 
Bronxville 
Buffalo 
Cambriat* 
Canastota* 
Cubat 
Dansville 
East Aurora 
East Rockaway 
Elmirat 
Garden City 
Cove 
Falls 
Gloversville* 
Grand Islandt 
Greenburg 
Hamburg 
Hastings 
Hempstead (town)t 
Huntington (town)* 
Irvington 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Kingston 
ackawannat 
ancaster (village) 


Glen 
Glens 


(town) 


archmont 


sawrence 
indenhurstt 
Lockportt 
Lynbrook 
Malverne* 
Mamaroneck 
Manhassett 
Middleportt 
Middletown 
Mount Kisco 
Mount Vernon 
New Castle 

New Rochelle 
New York 
Niagara (twp.)t 
North Hempsteadt 
North Tonawanda 
Orchard Park 


(ssining 


Pelham (village) 
Pelman Manor 
Pleasantville*® 


Port 
Poughkeepsie 


Chester 


Ramapot 
Rochester 
Rotterdamt 
Rye 

Scarsdale 
Schenectady 
Sherrill 

Silver Creekt 
Southamptont 
Springvillet 
Syracuse 


Tarrytown 


Tonawanda (city)** 
Trov 

Tuckahoe 

Utica 

Valley Stream 
Watertown 

White Plains 


Youngstownt*® 


North Carolina 
Aberdeent 
Ashevillet 
Charlottet* 
Durham 
Goldsborot 
Greensboro 
High Point 
Raleigh 
Rocky Mount 
Winston-Salemt 


North Dakota 
Bismarck 
Fargo 


Ohio 

Akron 
Allancet 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
‘anton 
“*heviott 
‘hillicothet 
‘unemnati 
levelandt 
leveland Hts 
olumbus 
Sonneautt 
‘uvahoga Fallst 
Dayton 
East 
East 
Elyria 
Euclid 
Fremontt 
Girardt 
Glendalet 
Grandview 
Hamilton 
Harrisont 
Irontont 
Kentt 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Marble Cliff 
Marion 
Massillont 
Mt. Healthy 
New Lexingtont 
Newton Falls 
Newtownt 
Nilest 
North Olmstedt 
Norwood 
Oukwood (Mont- 

gomery Co.) 
Painesville 
Piquat 
Poland 
Portsmoutht 
Reading 
Rocky Rivert 
Shaker Heights 
Springfieldt 
Steubenvillet 
Toledo 
Warren 
Wellingtont 
Westerville 
Willough, 
Wilmingtont 
Woostert* 
Worthington 
Wyoming 
Youngstown 
Zanesvillet 


TT 


Cleveland 
Liverpoolt 


Hts 


Oklahoma 
Avantt 
Bartlesvillet 
Blackwell 
El Reno 


Enidt 

Guthriet 
Lawtont 
Norman* 
Oklahoma City 
Ponca City 
Stillwatert 
Tulsa 


Oregon 
Corvallist 
Grants Passt* 
La Grandet 
Medford 
Pendletont 
Portland 
Salem 


Pennsylvania 
Abington Twp.t 
Allentownt 
Altoona 
Amblert* 
Aspinwallt 
Avalon 
Bethlehem 
Bradfordt 
Butlert 
Camp Hillt 
Carbondalet 
Carlislet 
Charleroit 
Cheltenham Twp.t 
Chester 
Clairtont 
Coatesvillet 
Connellsville 
Dormont* 
Duboist* 

Easton 

Eriet 

Farrell 

Fountain Hillt 
Franklint 
Greensburgt 
Grove Cityt 
Harrisburgt 
Hazleton 

Ingram 
Johnstown 
Kingstont 
Lancastert 

Lock Havent 
McKeesportt 
Meadvillet 
Monessen 
Monogahelat 
New Cumberlandt 
New Castle 
North Charleroit 
Oil City 
Pittsburgh 
Pittstont 
Pottsville-+ 
Philade! ohiat 
Radnor [wp. 
Reading’ 
Scranton 
Sharont 

So. Brownsvillet 
State College 
Trafford 
Uniontownt 
Upper Darby Twp.t 
Washingtont 
Wilkes -Barret 
Wyomissing 
Wyomissing Hillst 
Yorkt 

Rhode Island 
Newport 
Providence 
Warwickt 
Westerly 





South Carolina 
Columbia 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 


Texas 
Abilenet 
Amarillot 
Austint 
Brownwoodt 
Childresst* 
Dallast 
Dentont 
Eastlandt 
El Pasot 
Fort Wortht 
Garlandt 
Houstont 
Mount Pleasantt+ 
San Antoniot 
Tylert 
Wichita Fallst 


Utah 
Brighamt 
Provo 
Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
Burlingtont 


Virginia 
Charlottesvillet 
Lynchburg 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 
Olympia* 
Port Angelest* 
Seattle 
Spokanet 
Tacoma 


West Virginia 
Bluefieldt* 
Clarksburgt 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Cedarburg 
Cudahy 
Delavant 
De Peret 
Fond du 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
Kiel 
Madison 
Manitowoct 
Milwaukee 
Neenah 
Oconto Fallst 
Oshkosh 
Park Fallst 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 
Waukesha 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
West Bendt 
Wisconsin Rapidst 


Wyoming 
Cheyennet 
Laramiet 


Lact 





CITY 





PLANNING FEATURES OF THE 1930 MUNICIPAL INDEX 
Now in press, will include among others: 


An elaborately illustrated article on 
the progress of civic center develop- 
ment in American cities. 


A comprehensive, annotated index 
to zoning and city planning de- 
cisions of the last six years. 


Articles 


and annotated _bibliog- 
raphies on parks, swimming pools 
airports, traffic control, etc. 




















Sewage Screening— 
Experience with Disc-Type Screens 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


EWAGE treatment at Rochester, 
S N. Y., had its beginning in 1915, 

when the so-called Brighton treat- 
ment plant was placed in operation. The 
city is now served by four plants, of 
which the the Irondequoit 
treatment plant, is located approximate- 
ly six miles northeast of the geographi- 
eal center of the city and on the shore 
of Lake Ontario. At the present time, 


largest, 


the plant consists of a venturi meter 
and a meter house; two coarse bar 
racks; six detritus chambers; six fine 
screens of the dise type, which are 


housed in an imposing concrete, brick, 
and steel structure; ten Imhoff tanks; 
forty open sludge drying beds; a hydro- 
electric power-plant; and a water-sup- 
ply system. The effluent from the plant 
is discharged through a 66-inch diameter 
and submerged outlet 
off-shore in Lake Ontario. 
35 feet below the 


steel conduit 
7,000 feet 
The outlet 
normal water surface. 


is about 


Plant Handling Double Designed 
Capacity 


The plant is an interesting one, from 
several standpoints. At the time opera- 
tion was begun in 1916, it was one of 
the largest plants of its kind in the 
United States. Designed to serve a pop- 
ulation of 200,000 persons and to treat 
a normal dry-weather sewage flow of 24 
million gallons per day, the past 13 years 
have seen the daily flow increase to al- 
most 50 million gallons without the op- 
erating difficulties usually experienced 
through the overloading of a plant of 
this type. It is quite probable that the 
fine screening installation has contrib- 
uted materially to successful operation. 

The first screens installed were four 
in number and of the Reinsch-Wurl dise 
type. The installation is unique because 
the screen discs are supported from 
bascule bridges and inclined at an angle 
of 30 degrees with the horizontal. Ex- 
cepting for the supporting structures, 
the majority of the parts are constructed 
of east iron and have heavy cross-sec- 
tions. In this respect, the Rochester 
screens apparently differ from other 
similar installations subsequently made 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Originally, two screens were equipped 
with plates having slots 2 inches long 
by 1/16-inch wide, and the other two 
units were provided with plates having 
perforations 2 inches long, and %%-inch 
and 34-inch wide respectively. The lat- 


By WILLIAM A. RYAN 


CHEMIST IN CHARGE, Sewace TREatT- 
MENT PLANTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
PuBLic Works, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
ter perforation was an experimental 
one, and its use was soon abandoned. At 
a somewhat later date, the 1/16-inch 
width was discarded, and for the past 
six years the 44-inch width has been the 
standard perforation for the plates of 

all sereens 


Screens Remove Floating Solids 

The primary purpose is not to remove 
the solids which will settle out in the 
Imhoff tanks, but rather to prevent the 
floating solids in the sewage flow from 
entering these units or from being dis- 
charged under storm-flow conditions 
into the lake waters. The greater por- 
tion of the city is served by a combined 
sewerage system. The sewage flow di- 
verted to the plant at times of heavy 
precipitation has occasionally attained 
a peak rate of 150 million gallons daily, 
even though the several storm-water 
regulators on the intercepting sewer sys- 
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tem are set to open and discharge the 
excess flow into the Genesee River when 


the rate reaches 24% times the nm 


dry-weather flow. The 


rmai 
volume of screen 
ings collected during several special tests 
have shown ztos 


per cent removal ol! 
suspended solids. On the other hand, 
each unit will pass a rate of more than 
30 million gallons daily with a loss of 
head ol 12 inches Or iess ind th se) S i 
more important factor under local con- 


ditions than the removal of suspended 
solids 


Two New Screens 


Added 

With the rapid increase in the dry 
weather sewage flow during the past sev 
eral years, it was decided to increase 
the fine screening capacity of the plant, 


ind during the summer of 1929 two ad- 


litional dise-type screens were installed 
Construction of an emergency by-pass 
conduit around the screen house was also 
carried out in order that the installation 
might be protected irom possible dam- 
we in case of power failure. The pro- 
vision of the two new units now permits 
handling a rate of 180 million gallons 
daily without by-passing crude sewage 
into Lake Ontario. This is particularly 
idvantageous in that the shores adjacent 





GENERAL INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PINE SCREEN HOUSE AT THE IRONDEQUOIT 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT, SHOWING THE NEW SHEVLIN DISC TYPE 
SCREEN IN THE FOREGROUND 
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CLOSE-UP OF THE INLET SIDE OF THE SHEVLIN DISC TYPE SCREEN, SHOWING 
THE MOTOR DRIVE CONTROL AND VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION AND 
VERTICAL TYPE REDUCTION GEAR 


are used during 


i large number 


treatment plant 


mmer months by 


ihe two screens recently added were 
furnished by the Shevlin Engineering 
( New York City. While similar to 
those previously installed by the same 
organization at Rye, N. Y., they have 
several new features worthy of mention 


Furthermore, they are much more sim- 
ple and compact than the four screens 
originally provided at Rochester. The 
new units are constructed of cast, forged 
and struetural steel, the disc and cone 


plates being supported by a fabricated 


framework of the latter material. The 
shafts are stationary and the heavy 
bascule bridge supports of the earlier 
design have been eliminated. The 12- 


foot diameter dise is driven direct from 
a single main-drive shaft, which also re- 
volves the disc and cone brushes, the 
outer periphery of the disc being pro- 
vided with a toothed ring. The number 
and kinds of gears and pinions and shaft 
bearings required for operation of the 
older type of screen have been greatly 
reduced in the new design. All bearings 
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except those on the revolving brush 
spider are lubricated froma single Key 
stone high-pressure lubricator having a 
capacity of 8 pounds of grease 


Variable Speed Possible 
From an operation standpoint, how 
ever, probably the most important ad- 
dition is that of a variable-speed trans- 
mission unit, thereby permitting the use 
of a standard constant-speed squirrel- 
cage type induction motor. The trans- 
mission unit, which is totally enclosed, 
enables the operator to vary instantly 
the lineal travel of the screen dise from 
7 to 27 feet per minute. With such an 
arrangement, it is possible to regulate 
the disc speed to meet the existing flow 
conditions. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the wear on the brushes will be re- 
duced considerably with a slackening of 
screen speed during times of low and 
night sewage flows. The original screens 
are driven by slip-ring type induction 
motors with the control so arranged as 
to furnish in theory a 50 per cent re 
duction in motor speed. However, this 
arrangement is not satisfactory in prac- 
ice, because at times of low flow the 
suspended solids are greatly reduced and 
the screens relieved of practically all 
load other than friction. Under such a 
condition, the motors tend to run at syn- 
chronous speed, even though all avail- 
able control resistance is connected into 
the secondary circuit. From observation 
of operation of the new units, there ap- 
pears to be a more or less critical rela- 
tion between screen disc rotation and 
the rate of sewage flow thereto. The 
ability to obtain at will a definite varia- 
tion in the speed of the screen disc re- 
sults in less loss of head and much more 
effective cleaning of the screen plates 


How a Tree May Be Valued 


To the 

[ have been reading with more than 
usual interest an article in the February 
page 154, on “Estimating the 
Damage Done by Widening a Road 
Lined with Trees.” There certainly is 


Editor of THe American City 


issue, 


a very definite commercial value for 
trees in parks and along our roadsides, 
not to mention those upon private 
estates 


We have been developing a formula 
for arriving at the value of trees and 
take as our basic value $1.00 per square 
inch for the sectional area of the trunk 
at breast height, and modify this by 
factors. It is evident that a 
sugar maple is more valuable as a shade 
tree than a Carolina poplar and that a 
tree along the roadside or on a front 
lawn may be much more valuable than 
the same tree behind the residence or 
in a relatively obscure place. We have 
assigned to each of these factors, name- 
ly, species and locality, 50 points each, 
really per cent, and multiply the basic 


several 


value by the sum of the two. Our next 
factor is the condition of the tree, and, 
if this were perfect, there would be no 
change in the value; otherwise, there 
would be a corresponding reduction. It 
is also obvious that a tree in a section 
where the residential land values are 
high would presumably be more valu- 
able than in areas where land jis -rela- 
tively cheap. A tree in the métropoli- 
tan areas of Philadelphia, New York or 
Boston should be decidedly more valu- 
able, other things being equal, than one 
that is hundreds of miles from the larger 
centers of population. We have taken 
as unity a residential land value of 
$2,000 per acre, and make a propor- 
tional increase or decrease for the valu- 
ation. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween residential and commercial lafid 
values if they are to be used in esti- 
mating the value of a tree. 

It is believed that the formula, 


wr (S +L) C X E, in which §, L, C 
and E represent, respectively, the spe- 


cies of the tree, the location of the tree, 
the condition of the tree and the resi- 
dential value per acre, $2,000 being taken 
as unity, is an excellent method of valu- 
ing trees when one dollar per square 
inch of .the sectional area at breast 
height is taken as the basic value. 

It may be necessary to modify the 
formula in some respects. It is the 
writer's belief that this is far better 
than a general estimate which does not 
take into consideration the factors given 
above. 


E. P. FELT, 
and Chief Entomologist, Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories. 


Director 


Stamford, Conn. 





True economy, for the city as well 
as for the citizen, consists not only 
in avoiding waste but in spending 
wisely. 
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Flexible Progressive Traffic Control Plans— 
A Simplified Method of Calculating 


EVIEWING the different meth- 
R ods of controlling traffic from a 

central station, we find the first 
traffic signal system operating all sig- 
nals simultaneously. This system soon 
proved inefficient, and a control was de- 
signed that would always give a “go” 
signal to a car proceeding at a certain 
speed—the progressive control. The sig- 
nals were set to operate in a predeter- 
mined sequence and would so operate in- 
definitely. 


Methods of Varying Progressive 
Controls 


It soon became evident, however, that 
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however, was not correct, as cars travel- 
ing faster have to keep at greater dis- 
tance from each other and, in addition, 
the time each intersection is open will 
be cut down in proportion with the re- 
duced cycle. By calculating the maxi- 
mum volume of traffic handled, as 
shown later, it can be proved that an 
increase of 25 per cent in speed, from 
15 to 1834 miles per hour, will handle 
only 6 per cent more traffic than at the 
lower speed 

The disadvantage of the reduced “go’ 
time was partly remedied by a design 
that would keep constant the time each 
intersection is open in direction of the 
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FIG. 2. TIME-SPACE GRAPH FOR PROGRESSIVE (ALTERNATING) 


CONTROL 


the value of this progressive control de- 
pended largely on the distances between 
the signaled intersections. If they were 
too close together, the efficiency of this 
control was low, and it would not handle 
the traffic peak. It became necessary to 
find some method of varying the con- 
trol system, whenever necessary during 
the day, to take care of changed traffic 
conditions. These adjustments should 
be made at the central control station 
and should not require over a certain 
number of control wires. 


First, a variable adjustment of the 
time required to complete one cycle of 
operation was introduced. This adjust- 
ment would regulate the traffic speed, 
and it was assumed that with increased 
traffic speed a proportionally larger 
number of cars could be handled. This, 
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The complex problems cre- 
ated by the irregularities of 
traffic and the inconsistent lay- 
out of streets paralleling each 
other and crossed by heavy 
traffic flows in transverse direc- 
tion, make it imperative for 
any city to regulate its traffic 
according to an efficient, flexi- 
ble progressive control plan 
which must be effective in all 
four directions. It is the en- 
deavor of the writer to point 
out, to municipal traffic offi- 
cials, how such a plan is de- 
signed and calculated, with 
special consideration of the 
problems of rush-kour traffic. 











main street, and the variation of the 
cycle that used to affect both “go” 
times would then affect only the side 
street. This system will not work, how- 
ever, if there is appreciable traffic in the 
side streets. 

The latest step is a control which 
varies the sequence in which the inter- 
sections follow one another. A one-wire 
circuit is required to hold the intersec- 
tion controllers in a predetermined se- 
quence. It is only necessary to switch 
from one circuit to another, controlling 
another sequence, and thus any desired 
traffic control plan, as the hour may 
require, can be put into operation in an 


instant. This control, in combination 


with the two previously mentioned ad- 
justments, allows a very flexible and 
efficient traffic regulation 
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“go” signal every second intersection. control plans have to be worked out, 
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the traffic speed becomes too slow with of the variable sequence control, they 
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intersections simultaneously. Looking 
down a street with the double alternat- 
ing control, one sees two “go” signals 
alternating with two “stop” signals. The 
efliciency of this control is considerably 
lower than of the alternating control, 
because the traffic platoons are much 
shorter and only a part of the “go” 
time is utilized; see Fig. 3, between 
Main and Hill Streets. 
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FIG. 5. PLAN FOR PROGRESSIVE CONTROL 
WITH SEQUENCE SETTING FOR EVERY 
INTERSECTION 





Other Discussions 


of this new and important prob- 
lem appeared in this journal during 
1929. See “Proper Timing of Pro- 
gressive Traffic,” September,” page 
134; and “San Francisco Studies the 
‘Through’ Street and ‘Stop’ Sign 
Problem,” October, page 122. 



































Results of a Year’s Activities of the City and 


County Planning Committee of a 
Chamber of Commerce 


HE cooperation of public officials 
‘ and the support of the city’s 

newspapers enabled the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, through its City 
and County Planning Committee, to 
carry on an extensive planning program 
during 1929, its first year of operation. 
Its list of major accomplishments has 
definitely placed the Chamber of Com- 
merce as the leader in the effort to create 
a genuine, lasting civic interest in city 
and county planning in Toledo. 

The City and County Planning Com- 
mittee is composed of eleven leading 
business and professional men. George 
D. Lehmann, Chairman of the Lucas 
County Planning Commission and mem- 
ber of the City Plan Commission, was 
Chairman until July, 1929, when he was 
succeeded by Harry H. Wolfe for the 
ensuing fiscal year. The committee con- 
siders that the sound modern city plan is 
not a piecemeal performance of designing 
streets, parks, water-works, or a sewer- 
age system. It is a coordinated design 
which treats each of these as a part of 
the whole, making sure that each project 
fits in its proper place. In the words 
of Frederick Law Olmsted, “This basic 
idea of city planning is the clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that no one can accept 
responsibility for any smallest element 
in the complex unit that we call the city 
without participating in the joint, un- 
divided, and complete responsibility for 
the future excellence or inferiority of the 
city as a whole.” 

One of the first acts of the Commit- 
tee was to petition the Board of Trustees 
of the Chamber to appoint a Public 
Playgrounds Committee to consider 
playground and recreational matters. 
This committee was appointed. 


A Setback Ordinance Adopted 

Believing that the major street plan 
of the city, drawn up in 1924, was in 
danger of being ignored by contemplated 
building projects, the Committee urged 
that such steps as were necessary should 
be taken to prevent property owners 
from encroaching on the proposed width= 
of the major streets. The most effective 
regulation seemed to be the adoption ot 
a setback ordinance which would com- 
pel property owners to keep all future 
buildings back of the proposed wider 
street line. A recommendation to this 
effect was made with the result that a 
setback ordinance was passed by the 
City Council. 


By J. OTIS GARBER 
SECRETARY, 
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Recently the Committee invited an 
engineer from the City Engineering De- 
partment to explain a major street- 
widening project now going on, where an 
entire row of buildings on one side of a 


street was moved back fifteen feet in 
order to widen the street. The tre- 
mendous expense of widening streets 


where the buildings are built up to the 
property line was very clearly brought 
out at this meeting, and it strengthened 
the Committee’s insistence that new 
buiudings should be built back of the 
property line in order to lessen the tre- 
mendous expense in future widenings. 
Another important recommendation 
was the Committee’s opposition to the 
construction of a private toll-bridge, ex- 
cept as a last resort, and then only after 
the city’s interests were fully protected. 
\ free bridge or publicly owned toll- 
bridge was suggested as an alternative. 
Although a franchise was granted by 
Congress to private interests, giving 
them permission to construct and oper- 
ate a toll-bridge over the Maumee 
River, the bridge has not yet been built 
Cooperating with the 
Census, the Committee 
for and drew up a map, accurately cut- 
lining the Metropolitan District of 
Toledo, which was later approved and 
commended by the Census Bureau. It 


Bureau of the 
gathered data 


will be used in 1930 for census purposes. 
The Committee was unanimous in en- 
dorsing the city planning bill 
which was drawn up by the Ohio State 
Conference on City Planning, 
more power to city planning commis- 
Although this bill was defeated 
by the last legislature, prospects seem 
bright for the approval of at least cer- 
tain essential features of the bill at the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


state 
granting 


sions 


Because of the fact that the county 
officials had no power to own or con- 
trol park lands, the City and County 
Planning Committee urged the Probate 
Judge to appoint a Metrcpolitan Park 
soard for the purpose of acquiring park 
lands outside the city limits and through- 
out the county. The judge appointed 


the Park Board, which is expected to 
start operations during the present year. 





For the furtherance of the major 
highway plan of Lucas County, it was 
recommended that a study be made of 
existing conditions along county high- 
ways and that attention be called to the 
limits of the proposed major highways 
by posting signs along these highways 
throughout the county. As a result of 
this recommendation, the County Plan- 
ning Commission purchased and posted 
the signs throughout the county 


Grade-Crossing Elimination 

After a with represent- 
atives of the Toledo Terminal Railroad 
and property holders concerning a 
grade crossing of an important highway 
over the railroad, the Committee asked 
the County Planning Commission to 
make a survey with a view te deter- 
mining the feasibility and location of a 
subway under the railroad. The study 
was later made by the Plan Commis- 
sion, which recommended that a grade 
separation be carried out and that the 
roads be re-located so that the proper 
approach might be made After the 
Planning Commission’s report was made, 
the Chamber's Committee then ap- 
proved one of the plans and urged the 
County Commissioners to carry out the 


conlerence 


grade-crossing project in the near fu- 
ture so that needless 
due to 


expense may be 
buildings being 
erected on the proposed right-of-way of 


the re-located highway. 


avoided hew 


A proposal to place four additional 
railroad tracks across a major highway 
leading into the city was carefully 
studied by the Committee, and a recom- 
mendation was made that a grade sep- 
aration be constructed, both for the new 
tracks and for the three existing tracks. 
In this matter the Committee was un- 
successful in having its recommendations 
carried apparently the 
County Commissioners did not wish to 
obstruct a major industrial development 


out, because 


project, for which the immediate con- 
struction of the tracks seemed neces- 
sary 


In line with the policy of the Com- 
mittee to commend forward-looking 
steps on the part of public officials, the 
Committee complimented the President 
of the University of Toledo, a municipal 
institution, in his effort to acquire ad- 
ditional land to add to the new uni- 
versity campus, upon which new Uni- 
versity buildings will be erected this 
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year. The City Council later approved 
the purchase of additional acreage, and 
as a result the University campus will 
be ample for many years to come. 


Educating the Public in City Planning 

Believing that the public appreciation 
of city planning can never be attained 
until its citizens are educated as to its 
meaning and value, the Committee 
recommended the adoption of a city 
planning course in the public schools 
and asked that existing planning re- 
ports be used in the schools. The Board 
of Education is now considering the re- 
quest, and it seems likely imstruction 
along these lines will soon be given in 
the schools. 

In order to keep informed itself, and 
to give an opportunity to members of 
the Chamber and citizens of Toledo to 
hear the latest ideas in city and re- 
gional planning, the Committee has 
from time to time brought in speakers 
of national reputation. During the year 
the Committee was fortunate in obtain- 
ing Harland Bartholomew, who ad- 
dressed the Committee and a large group 
of citizens on the subject of “Citizen 
Support for City Planning.” At the in- 
vitation of the Chamber's planning 
committee, both the City Plan Commis- 
sion and the County Planning Commis- 
sion attended this meeting. Another 
outstanding speaker was Flavel Shurt- 
leff, Executive Secretary of the National 
Conference on City Planning, who ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee and other citi- 
zens, including nearly a score of presi- 
dents and other officials of neighbor- 
hood and civic organizations who were 
invited to attend the meeting in an ef- 
fort to get the various local groups to 
see the city plan as a whole. 

One of the most important things 
which the Committee did to awaken 
community consciousness of city plan- 
ning was its cooperation in obtaining 
and helping with the program of the 
Ohio State Conference on City Planning 
which met in Toledo in October. Near- 
ly all the members of the City and 
County Planning Committee of the 
Chamber served as chairmen or mem- 
bers of local committees in charge of 
arrangements of the conference. The 
local newspapers gave the conference a 
great deal of publicity and editoriai 
comment, and a great deal of interest 
was manifested in the conference. As 
evidence of this, nearly seven hundred 
persons attended a civic luncheon at 
which Shurtleff spoke. A dinner meet- 
ing was attended by nearly two hundred 
persons, nearly all of whom were of 
Toledo, where William A. Stinchcomb, 
Director of the Metropolitan Park 
Board of Cleveland, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Metropolitan Parks.” Mem- 
bers of the recently appointed Metro- 


politan Park Board of Toledo were 
guests of honor on this occasion. 

The City and County Planning Com- 
mittee of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce has endeavored during the year 
to fulfill its purposes in arousing the in- 
terest of the people of Toledo to the 
necessity of long-time planning, so that 
some past mistakes may be rectified and 
future mistakes may be avoided in mak- 
ing the city of Toledo a more convenient, 
safe and healthful place in which to 


Prison Outbreaks 
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live. Whatever success the Committ; 

has had in getting the people of the cit 

to view each proposed improvement a 

a part of the entire city plan has bee 

due to the cooperation between th 
Chamber of Commerce and public of 
ficials and to the support of the Toled 

newspapers in giving publicity to city 
and county planning projects whic! 
make possible the greater realization o/ 
aims and objects of planning and the 
economy which results from it. 


Show Urgency of 


Prison Reform 


HREE prison outbreaks in one year 
in New York State have caused 
thoughtful citziens to wonder what causes 
can underlie these social eruptions. Con- 
ceding that other influences may have 
played their part, there is a rather general 
consensus that overcrowding is the prin- 
cipal source of trouble. This means not 
only congestion and internal friction, but 
enforced idleness, alternating relaxed and 
harsh discipline, and inadequate classifica- 
tion as well. The source of the overcrowd- 
ing itself is to be found in cumulative 
neglect and the recent lengthening of sen- 
tences. In 1929 the prisons of the state 
were caring for 6,317 inmates as against 
3.967 in 1919. During these ten years 
there has been virtually no enlargement 
of prison facilities. The Clinton Prison at 
Dannemora dates back to 1845. Its cells 
are 5 x 4 feet and many of them nar- 
rower. Auburn Prison, one of the oldest 
in the country, was built in 1816. Some 
of its cells are as narrow as 3 feet 6 inches. 
At the time of the first outbreak it was 
housing 500 more prisoners than its nor- 
mal capacity. The overflow was being 
cared for in crowded corridors and dor- 
mitories. It seems incredible that a state 
which has made so much progress in in- 
dustry and commerce should have made 
no improvement in its prison facilities or 
its prison methods in fifty years. 
Governor Roosevelt appreciated this sit- 
uation when he took office last year. He 
urged the Legislature to do something 
about it, but it appeared to be a matter 
that could be put off—and certainly there 
was ample precedent for putting it off. 
The lurid light of the Auburn dre has 
compelled attention. Governor Roosevelt 
has since submitted a carefully outlined 
program for the expenditure of $35,000,000 
on prisons. New York State, according to 
these plans, would reconstruct Sing Sing, 
Auburn and Clinton Prisons and erect 
two new ones, one at Attica and another 
somewhere in the southeastern part of the 
state. This would provide for a prison 
population of 10,000 by the year 1935. 
There is also a tentative proposal for 
road camps and prison farms to care for 
500 short-term prisoners. There are fur- 
ther provisions relating to the enlarge- 
ment of the Institution for Defective De- 
linquents at Napanoch, the hospitals for 
insane criminals at Dannemora and Mat- 
tewan, and the Women’s Reformatories at 
Bedford Hills and Albion. To this may be 
added various county and New York 


City projects which would bring the grand 
total for prison improvements in New 
York State to $51,000,000. 

One readily obtained result from such a 
program will be better classification of the 
inmates of all these institutions. The 
folly of mixing callow youths with case- 
hardened recidivists has long been appar- 
ent. All authorities agree that classification 
is an essential of a modern prison system 
There is much to be done also in the de- 
velopment of industrial opportunities. 
Less than 25 per cent of the prison popu- 
lation are now industrially occupied. Ade- 
uate and modern shops and buildings are 
lacking. When one considers the quan- 
tities of supplies that the state buys 
which could readily be manufactured by 
prison labor, and the extent to which 
they could thus help to pay for their 
keep, it seems a great pity that this op- 
portunity should be neglected. 


A Problem Not of Crime but of 
the Criminal 


The prison problem is a problem not of 
crime, but of the criminal. If parole is 
to be made workable, it must be based 
upon what happens to an individual’s out- 
look and attitude while in prison. Parole 
and regeneration are not possible while our 
jails continue to meet the definition as- 
cribed to Joseph Fishman, former inspector 
of prisons for the United States Govern- 
ment, and quoted in the report* of the 
National Crime Commision: 


Jail: An unbelievably filthy institution in which 
are confined men and women serving sentence for 
misdemeanors and crimes, and men and women not 
under sentence who are simply awaiting trial. 
With few exceptions, having no segregation of 
the unconvicted from the convicted, the well from 
the diseased, the youngest and most impressionable 
from the most degraded and hardened. Usually 
swarming with bedbugs, roaches, lice, and other 
vermin, has an odor of disinfectant and filth 
which is appalling; supports in complete idle- 
ness countless thousands of able-bodied men and 
women, and generally affords ample time and op- 
portunity to assure inmates a complete course in 
every kind of viciousness and crime. A melting- 
pot in which the worst elements of the raw ma- 
terial in the criminal world are brought forth 
blended and turned out in absolute perfection. 


New York is likely, with Governor 
Roosevelt’s splendid program, to abandon 
its place in the rear of the prison reform 
movement and take a new one in the 
van. 





*See “Jails and Workhouses Breed Crime,” in 
Tue American City for April, 1929, pages 126-128. 
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Sewer Explosions in Newburgh, N. Y. 


Reports of United States Bureau of Mines, Made at the Request of the City Manager, and 
of the Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Made for the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 


Corporation, Vary Widely as to Conclusions 


T about 11:30 A.M. on Septem- 
A ber 16, 1929, a series of explo- 


sions took place in the downtown 
business section of Newburgh, a city of 
about 30,000 people on the Hudson 
River, New York, along the Third 
Street sewer and its lateral connections 
4)ne person was killed, a score or more 
persons were injured, and damage esti- 
mated at $200,000 to $300,000 was done 
to property. 

On August 24, 1928, a similar ex- 
plosion occurred in the same part of the 
«ity and along the same sewer. At that 
time there was no loss of life, and prop- 
erty damage was less. As recommenda- 
tions had been made after this first ex- 
plosion and were partly carried out, but 
an even more disastrous explosion had 
occurred in the same section within 
thirteen months, a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the factors that might con- 
tribute to the explosions was warranted. 

At the request of the City Manager, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
ordered G. W. Jones, explosives chemist, 
to assist in the investigation of the pos- 
sible causes of the explosions and recom- 
mend a means of preventing a recur- 
rence 

The Investigation 

A thorough examination of the sewers 
and territory adjacent to the area in 
which the explosions occurred made it 
quite certain that the explosions started 
somewhere above Third and Montgom- 
ery Streets and traveled downward along 
the Third Street sewer toward the Hud- 
son River. At Third and Smith Streets 
the explosion was communicated to the 
Logan Robinson store. From Third and 
Smith Streets the explosion passed 
downward toward the sewer outlet at 
the river. At Water and Third Streets 
the explosion extended north and south 
along Water Street to stores and build- 
ings to the north and south of Third 
Street. Explosions continued on down 
the Third Street sewer to the manhole 
at Third Street at the West Shore Rail- 
road viaduct. 

The evidence indicates that only the 
manhole covers on the Third Street 
sewer were blown off. The one at Smith 
and Third Streets was hurled the great- 
est distance, which was estimated by one 
witness to be 50 feet. It was broken in 
three pieces. The manhole cover at 
‘Third and Water Streets was blown off 
with less violence, while that at Third 
and the West Shore Railroad viaduct 


was blown feet in the air 
No manhole covers on the Water Street 
laterals were blown off, although the 
damage to 


only a few 


stores Was most extensive 
along this street. A manhole cover of 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co 
was blown off and broken in front of 
70 Water Street, although there appears 
to be no direct connection with the 
system. The information above 
was obtained by direct interviews by G. 
W. Jones and partially by information 
supplied by W. H. Mabie, City In- 
spector. 


sewer 


showed the 
» in which a few 


the Logan Robinson store 
f 


t evidence ol hire 


of the splintered joists had been charred 


on the edges. A few small fires were 
started in some of the basements along 
Water Street. A momentary flame of 
any kind coming in contact with paper 
or loos ombustible material would 
cause the ihre In some of the stores 


mentioned which were wrecked by the 
cardboard and light 
boxes of every description were 
thrown in 


explosion, paper, 


woode n 
irge heaps into the wreckage, 
vet in none except the Moe Meyer store 
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THE STORE ON THE WEST SIDE OF WATER STREET, NEWBURGH, WHERE THE ONE 
FATALITY OCCURRED 


Extent of Damage to Buildings 

Inspection of the damage to buildings 
and sewers indicated that the explosions 
were of a low order of violence. Much 
greater damage would have resulted had 
the explosive mixtures been of such a 
as to give the highest de- 
velopment of pressure and highest rate 
of flame propagation. 

With the exception of the Moe Meyer 
store, in which an extensive fire raged, 
there little evidence of smoke or 
production of sooty deposits in any of 
the buildings destroyed. In some of the 
establishments which were more or less 
completely wrecked, inspection of cloth- 
ing and other materials showed grayish 
deposits of dust, but there was prac- 
tically 
posits. 
ciable 


composith n 


was 


no evidence of sooty or tarry de- 
Neither was there any appre- 
odor of smoke. The basement of 


did extensive fires develop 


Prevalence of Odors Determined by 


Questionnaire 
\ questionnaire was prepared by Mr 
Jones and delivered by the police ind 
other muni pal iuthorities to all business 
places and residences adjoining the 


Third Street 


the questi n, 


sewer system. In reply to 


Have you been troubled 


with odors within the last three 
months?” 248 replied “no” and 111 re- 
plied “yes.” The survey showed that 


more than 30 per cent of the business 
establishments and residences had been 
bothered with odors 

To the question, “What did it smell 
like?” the following replies were re- 
illuminating gas and : 
gasoline, 24; gasoline and illuminating 
gas, 8; gasoline and sewer gas, 3; sewer 


ceived gas. 25: 
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Legend 
---~ Sewers GED Bu itings badly damaged, explosion of 1929 
@ Menholes SD Buildings bedly damaged, explosion of 1928 


SECTION OF NEWBURGH WHERE EXPLO- 

SION OCCURRED, SHOWING SEWERS, 

MANHOLES, AND EFFECT ON BUILDINGS 
Y TWO EXPLOSIONS 


and illuminating gas, 2; 
and miscellaneous, 13. 


sewer gas, 8; 

The conclusions drawn from this ques- 
tionnaire survey were: (1) that com- 
plaints were general over a wide area 
and not concentrated in cne particular 


locality along the Third Street sewer 
system; (2) that the time when these 
odors were most noticeable was in the 


forenoon, 
time; 
were 


many of them around noon- 
(3) that in many places the odors 
most marked during damp and 
foggy days, after thaws, and the like; 
(4) that there was a wide variation of 
opinion as to the cause of the odors, al- 
though the greatest number of replies 
were that the odors were from illuminat- 
ing gas 

Effect of Atmospheric Pressure on 

Prevalence of Odors 

Stormy weather and damp and foggy 
days occur simultaneously with a falling 
barometer. The fact that the odors were 
most prevalent in the morning and until 
about noon also agrees with the fact that 
under normal weather conditions the 
barometer falls during the morning 
period, as was shown conclusively by the 
investigation, which gave further clues 
for the investigation of causes of odors 
in the different districts of the Third 
Street sewer system. 

It was impossible to obtain reports of 
weather prevalent in Newburgh before, 
during and after the explosion. Records 
were therefore obtained at the radio 
station at West Point about 10 miles 
south of Newburgh. These should be 
comparable to conditions in Newburgh. 
The records show that, beginning at 
about 11 P.M., September 14, the baro- 
metric pressure began to rise and con- 
tinued to rise without any drop until 
around 9 A.M. on the day of the ex- 
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plosion, a very unusual condition. From 
this time the pressure began to fall and 
continued to fall for the next 21 hours. 
Under normal conditions, the records 
showed that the barometric pressure 
usually falls during the period from 9 
\.M. to 12 each day. 

The records at West Point show that 
at 11 A.M. on September 16 the relative 
humidity was 88 per cent; at 12 it 
“0 per The temperature at 11 
\. M. was 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and at 
12 it had risen to 85 


was 
cent 


High Tide in River Submerged Sewer 
Outlet 


The series of explosions occurred at 
« time when the highest tide was ap- 
proaching, similar to the conditions 


which were present at the first explosion 
on August 24, 1928. 

The outlet of the Third Street sewer 
was submerged at all times. Before the 
arrival of the investigator for the U.S 
Bureau of Mines, a hole had been cut 
in the crown of the Third Street sewer 
near Front Street to act as a vent, and 
all manhole covers had been removed 
from the Third Street sewer and con- 
necting laterals to offer better facilities 
for ventilation. A relief sewer was built 
at the order of the Council to be above 
high tide at all times and serve as a ven- 
tilator for the Third Street 
tem. 


sewer sys- 


Survey to Determine Possible Source of 
Inflammable Liquids 

A survey was made by the city of all 

the dry cleaning establishments, 

and service 


garages 
stations in Newburgh which 
might use gasoline and similar products 
The survey showed 93 establishments 
which sold gasoline and similar products 
in miscellaneous containers and smaller 
than 5-gallon lots for household pur- 
poses, to the amount of 754% gallons 
during the month ending September 21 

Periodic inspections of the Third 
Street sewer made by the city and by 
Mr. Jones failed to show any deposits 
of combustible liquids lighter than water, 
such as gasoline, kerosene and naphtha, 
at the submerged outlet. A curtain was 
placed over the outlet of the South Wil- 
liam Street sewer, the system in which 
are most of the garages and service sta- 
tions, and after two days it showed only 
a few patches of scum of a combustible 
nature. 

Test of Gasoline 

A test of some of the gasoline used at 
one establishment on Smith Street 
showed that at the prevailing sewer tem- 
peratures, 48 to 62 degrees Fahrenheit, 
this gasoline had sufficient vapor pres- 
sure to produce explosive mixtures when 
mixed with the proper amount of air. 
Explosibility tests with this material 
showed that it required four times the 
theoretical amount of the gasoline to 
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render the mixture with air explosive 
This was due to the large amount of 
heavy constituents in the gasoline which 
had a very low vapor pressure. 


Gases or Vapors Along the Third Street 
Sewer System 

The Third Street se wer, 
brick and approximately 3 feet in diam- 
ter from Montgomery Street to the 
river, passes down a steep grade to the 
river through the section in which the 
‘xplosions occurred. The rate of sew- 
ize flow is much higher than in most 
sewer systems. The sewage, having a 
density equal to or greater than water, 
should be quickly carried out into the 
river before being appreciably attacked 
»y bacteria or other agent. For this 
reason, there appears to be no possi- 
bility of true sewer gas having taken a 
major part in this explosion. 

Because the explosion was most vio- 
lent at Third and Smith Streets and 
started somewhere in this vicinity, a 
close survey was started in this section 
for combustible gases or vapors. Tests 
were made at night after most of the 
\utomobiles were off the streets, because 
the odor of automobile exhaust in some 
instances may resemble that of illumin- 
ating gas 

A vault in the basement of the build- 
ing at 48 Smith Street, which extends 
under the street beyond the curb line, 
and diagonally across from the Logan 
Robinson store, was investigated. Gas 
that was coming into this vault from the 
street was violently explosive, when 
tested in the explosibility apparatus 


which is of 


Explosive mixtures of gas and air were 

found to be coming into the 

two successive nights. 
Further tests made in Smith Street 


vault on 
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THE 


Third Street 


marked 


although none 


south of 
dors of illuminating gas, 
in proportions sufficient to be detectable 


gave 


in the explosibility apparatus used 
That is, it had less than one-fourth the 
imount of illuminating gas necessary to 
render the mixture explosive. 

Drill holes made in Smith Street about 
20 feet north of the Third Street sewer 


showed gas coming from the ground 
When lighted, this gas would burn 
steadily for a minute or more. Other 
drill holes made imto the ground 


through the cobble pavement in this 
vicinity gave strong odors of illuminat- 
ing gas. 

On notice to the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Co., the pipes leading south 
on Smith Street and Third 
Streets were uncovered. When this gas 
main was uncovered, it was found that, 
to avoid running the main around the 
vault mentioned above, it had 
raised and passed over the vault. It is 
reported that four leaks were found in 
this main, two very close to the vault 
where the explosive mixtures were de- 
tected 

Illuminating gas detected in a 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. man- 
hole at Third and Grand Streets. 
had leaked into this manhole in such 
quantities that the gas-air mixture in 
the manhole was almost explosive, as 
shown by the apparatus used. The Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electrie Co. 
notified had the gas mains un- 
covered near the manhole mentioned. It 
is reported that the 2-inch wrought iron 
main had entirely rusted through in one 
place. The gas main runs parallel to the 
Third Street sewer and rather close to 
it 


to Second 


been 


was 


Gas 


was 
and 


Possible Means of Ignition 

In the first place, no information was 
obtainable as to how the explosive mix- 
tures that caused the series of explosions 
were ignited. However, the possible 
sources of ignition are numerous. The 
explosions may have been caused by one 
of the following means: 

Direct Ignition—By the dropping of 
a lighted cigarette, cigar or burning 
match through a manhole cover open- 
ing; by sparks or flames from the ex- 
haust of an automobile passing over a 
manhole cover; by sparks caused by 
tools used by workmen in removing 
manhole covers or making repairs in the 
sewer; or by open flames taken into the 
sewer by workmen, under which are in- 
cluded open lights, gasoline torches and 
cigar lighters, ete 

Indirect Iqnition—Through sewer lat- 
erals leading to the basements of build- 
ings or residences or through openings 
leading to underground electric systems. 
Sources of ignition coming under this 
heading would include open flames, such 
as stoves, furnaces, boilers, hot water 
heaters, or gas jets; sparks from elec- 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF WATER STREET, SHOWING APPARATUS SUBDUING THE FIRE 
AFPTER THE EXPLOSION 


trical equipment, such as switches, mo- 
tors or other electrical devices; ares due 
to the grounding or short-circuiting of 
electric light, power or telephone cables 
in street ducts or manholes. 

The evidence shows that the explosion 
started somewhere Third and 
Montgomery Streets, perhaps as lar as 
Liberty Street, and traveled downward 
ilong the Third Street sewer, which was 
the means, in conjunction with the old 
stone drains, by which flames or ex- 
communicated 
section of the city to the other 


above 


plosions were irom one 


Effect of Fall and Rise of Atmospheric 
Pressure on Release of Gas Odors 


Important information obtained from 
the questionnaires was that the odors in 
cases were periodic and 
from time. Closer 
ind comparison with the barometric 
pressure in the Newburgh district 
showed that the times when these odors 
most noticeable agreed well with 
the falling of the barometer. Normally, 
the barometric records show that dur- 
ing the morning, somewhat before noon 
each day, the barometer falls, and it is 
during this period that the 
number of complaints of 
noticed. Also, during foggy and stormy 
weather the odors were most noticeabl 
This also corresponds with the falling 
of the barometer. In addition to th 
sewer system, old drains and manholes 
there may be other crevices and cavities 
in this section of Newburgh which are at 
present unknown. All these openings act 
is storage reservoirs for gases and, as 
most of the streets in the Third Street 


most varied 


time to Inspection 


were 


greatest 


odors were 


sewer district are 
this district 


Pp ived, any 


gases in 


libe rated under the pave 


ment will follow the path of least re 
sistance and will eventually find their 
Vay nt these cavities, sewers, m 
holes nd sub-cellars adjoiming — the 
streets where such combustible gases ar¢ 
evolve 1 ' 

A slow mula gases appeal 
to have een going n I 1 exte 
peri evidenced | replies t he 
questLor re ind so because there 
vas practica no ventuation in th 
Third Street sewer 

Under normal weather  conditi 
prior ) explosion the eakage of 
combustibles from these undergrow 
spaces to the ¢ itside ur appe irs to h 
been sufficient to keep the mixtures 


low the explosive point. Immediat: 
preceding the explosion, and starting on 
September 14 at about 11 P.M., the ba 
rometer continued to rise until some tim 
on the morning of the explosion. ‘This 
increase of barometric pressure appeared 
to be just sufficient to arrest the norma 
escape of combustibles, thus « ng 
concentration of combustibles in_ these 
underground spaces This was further 
1ugmented, perhaps, by the rising tice 
When the barometric pressure dropped 
just before the explosion, thes 

were released rather suddenly, as 
dened by the many complaints of odor 
during the few hours preceding the ex 
plosion. The explosive mixture becams 
ignited in some unknown manner. The 
explosion sent pressure waves in every 


direction in the sewer svstem and other 


connecting Sometimes these 





7 v1 = 
opening 


pressure waves forced the explosive mix- 
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tures into the basements and cellars, 
which later exploded and sometimes 
communicated flame into explosive mix- 
tures which had accumulated in the air 
epaces under floors and other such 
places 


Influence of Inflammable Liquids 

No evidence was obtained to indicate 
that appreciable amounts of gasoline and 
similar inflammable liquids had found 
their way into the Third Street sewer 
either before or after the explosion, 
other. than in the replies to the question- 
naire. Had gasoline been the major 
cause of the explosions, accumulations 
of concentrated vapor should have been 
present at the lower end of the Third 
Street sewer, and evidence shows this 
not to be the case. 

Heavy oils and the like which might 
be washed into the sewer surely played 
no major part in these explosions. None 
of these have sufficient vapor pressures 
at the sewer temperatures observed dur- 
ing the investigations to produce an ex- 
plosive mixture with air. Likewise, 
naphtha and kerosene liquids may be 
ruled out as the sole factor contributing 
to these explosions, unless the sewer tem- 
peratures were higher on September 16 
than found on later investigation. The 
usual grade of kerosene must be heated 
to about 100 degrees Fahrenheit before 
it liberates sufficient vapor to give a 
flash when an open light is brought over 
its suriace 


U.S. Bureau of Mines Reports Iumin- 

ating Gas as the Probable Cause 

\ sufficient number of leaks of illum- 
inating gas were found in the explosion 
area to account for the combustibles 
which were present in these explosions, 
and it is believed that the evidence 
points largely to illuminating gas as the 
combustible substance that caused the 
explosions on September 16, 1929. 


Recommendations for Prevention of 
Recurrence of Explosions 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines experts 
recommended (1) the elimination of gas 
jeaks; (2) an ordinance to prohibit the 
disposal of combustible liquids in the 
sewer and the provision of a place for 
the disposal of waste inflammable liquids 
at a safe distance from the business dis- 
trict; (3) that the sale of inflammable 
liquids in small amounts to household 
users should be prohibited, inasmuch as 
these people are tempted to dispose of 
them by pouring them down the sewer; 
(4) the stone drains in Newburgh should 
be replaced, as they have offered an 
easy path and pocket for escaping com- 
bustible gases and vapors; (5) an exam- 
ination of the Third Street sewer is 
necessary to determine whether the ex- 
cessive inside pressure caused by the ex- 
plosions has damaged the sewer to any 
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extent; (6) all sewer connections should 
be inspected to insure their tightness 
and to make certain that proper vents 
and traps have been provided in accord- 
ance with the plumbing code of the city 
of Newburgh; (7) the entire Third 
Street sewer system, as well as all other 
sewer systems of Newburgh, should be 
amply ventilated; (8) complaints of 
odors anywhere in Newburgh should be 
investigated promptly to prevent the 
possibility of a recurrence of the ex- 
plosive conditions; (9) the sewer should 
be inspected systematically at least once 
a month to ascertain whether combusti- 
ble gases or vapors are accumulating; 
(10) all basement walls and masonry 
partitions dividing properties and cellar 
floors should be made as gas-tight as 
possible by filling all cracks and open- 
ings with cement or other suitable ma- 
terial. 


The Report to the Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corporation 

The report of the Independence Bu- 
reau, Philadelphia, Pa., a private organ- 
ization employed by the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corpuration, reports 
the causes of the explosion as not due 
to illuminating gas, but rather to ac- 
cumulations of gasoline vapor and other 
heavy gases. They summarize the 
causes as follows: 

a. The Third Street sewer was effect- 
ively sealed by the high tide. 

b. Gasoline vapor and/or other heavy 
gases had accumulated in the Third 
Street sewer and its branches and were 
unable to escape, because the end of 
the sewer was sealed. This accumuia- 
tion apparently took place over a 
reasonable period of time, judging from 
complaints received on the forenoon of 
the day of the explosions. 

c. The mixture of vapors and air was 
ignited in a manner which it has not 
been possible to establish definitely. 

d. The leaner mixture of gases in the 
upper part of the Third Street sewer ex- 
ploded with violence, damaging the 
Smith Street manhole, cracking the 
sewer and apparently producing breaks 
in pavement between Smith and Water 
Streets. The Smith Street manhole cover 
was blown high into the air and broke 
into three pieces. Flame issued from 
the manhole but produced little smoke. 

e. The heavier gasoline vapors, seek- 





ing the lower levels, produced a richer 
mixture. The manhole cover at Third 
and Water Streets was blown up, and 
from this, yellow flame several times 
shot into the air and burned like a gaso- 
line blow-torch. The manhole under the 
West Shore Railroad viaduct also blew 
off its cover and vented black smoke, 
which always follows incomplete com- 
bustion of a rich mixture of gasoline 
vapor. 

f. From the branches leading into the 
main sewer, the fire spread into various 
basements, through improper sewer con- 
nections or defective old stone drains or 
porous walls. Leakages from defective 
branch sewers may have seeped through 
the ground and penetrated old walls. 
Fire could conceivably follow such chan- 
nels. The richer the mixture of gas, the 
slower the speed of travel of flame 
through a pipe or other passage. Under 
the conditions, perceptible time could be 
required for flame to reach and ignite 
vapors in basements, and this could ac- 
count for the Moe Meyer explosion com- 
ing some time after the others. 

g. In all cases where explosions oc- 
curred in buildings, it is a safe assump- 
tion that a vapor and air mixture had 
accumulated in basements or under the 
wooden floors which exist in the three 
buildings affected and that this mixture 
was ignited through the connections to 
the sewer system or through other open- 
ings in the basement walls. 

h. The violence of the explosion in 
each building depended on the propor- 
tions of vapor and air (the explosive 
range of gasoline mixed with air is 
usually stated to be from 2 to 8 per 
cent), the amount of the mixture, the 
size of the basement, the structural fea- 
tures of the buildings, etc. 


Summary of Independence Bureau 
Ree ._ 

The Independence Bureau made four 
recommendations to prevent the recur- 
rence of explosions in the sewer system 
of Newburgh as follows: 

a. Keep inflammable liquids out of 
sewers. 

b. Protect individual buildings against 
the sewer system. 

c. Make the sewer system tight. 

d. Arrange the sewers so that vapors 
cannot pocket at the lower end. 





Who Killed Good Government? 


“ ’* ADMITTED the busy man. 
; “T said I hadn’t time to at- 
tend to civie duties. I did not vote.” 

“T,” regretted the thoughtless woman. 
“T let the rainy election day keep me from 
the polls. I did not vote.” 

“I,” bewailed the lazy. “I declared I 
wasn't interested in politics, and I never 
used my ballot. I did not vote.” 

“T.”” cried the pessimist. “I excused 


myself from my duties as a citizen by say- 
ing that all candidates are bad and it 
wasn’t any use to vote. I did not vote.” 

“J,” confessed the delinquent voter. “I 
was a ‘rocking chair patriot,’ and quieted 
my conscience by telling it that the elec- 
tion would go all right without my help. 
I did not vote.” 

—The Pilgrim, League of Women Voters; quoted 
by The Civie Club of Philadelphia in its bulletin, 
November, 1929. 
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A MAGNIFICENT NEW EDIFICE IN NEW ORLEANS 
On the site of the old House of Detention at Tulane Avenue and South Broad Street, New Orleans, La., rises this 
new Criminal Courts Building and Jail. Complete cooling and ventilation systems are among the modern facilities 
of the jail system, the entire interior of which, for sanitary reasons, is in white enamel 





CLEARING WRECKAGE AFTER A BIG BUSINESS-DISTRICT FIRE 


While the embers were still hot, Caterpillar tractors Sixty and Thirty were at work untangling débris, going 
where nothing else could go, and facilitating quick recovery of the bodies of two firemen imprisoned under tons 
of falling wreckage in this Peoria, Ill., fire, aftermath of which is shown above 












THE 
DEARBORN, MICH., 
FIRE-ALARM STATION 
The room shown to the right has 


been provided in the new fire-alarm 


central station at Dearborn, espe 


cially for a police signaling central 

Mice. Gamewell equipment is used 

including a Type ‘‘B central 
office desk 

















A GROUP OF NEW YORK POLICE OFFICERS AND THEIR INDIAN MOTORCYCLES 


According to the most recent semi-annual report of 
Commissioner Grover Whalen, of the New York City 
Police Department, there are now in use in the Depart 


ment 329 motorcycles 


mored motorcycles, and 15 motorcycles equipped with 





sidecars. One hundred new regular motorcycles were 
reported to have been purchased during the half-year 
period; and 39 were reported to have been condemmed. 
Ten new armored cars were purchased, as were the 
entire group of 15 motorcycles with side cars 
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Proto from Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co 


THE “MOONLIGHTED” ART MUSEUM 
AT CLEVELAND 


The classic exterior of the Cleveland Museum of Fine Arts, and its 

formal ‘‘Fine Arts Garden’’ forecourt take on new beauty under the 

new floodlighting. The illumination has been gaged to an intensity 
but a trifle greater than the light of a bright full moon 








THE MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
AT HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


This is a fine new public building with seating capacity 
of 4,000, in a town of 10,000. The flood-lamps may be 
seen in the picture 





These Cities 
Point with Pride 


To These Buildings 


THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


This elaborately developed Spanish Mission struc 
ture (below) was completed recently at a cost 
of $1,500,000 The remarkable night lighting 
effect, as illustrated, has been achieved by use 
of projectors concealed in the surrounding shrub 
bery. It is interesting to note that three dif 
ferent types of night lighting have been used for 
the three buildings of which night views are 
shown on this page 





om General Electric Co 


THE LYNBROOK, L. L, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


Hugh Tallant, of New York City, is the architect of what Lynbrook citizens believe to be the best and most beautiful 
library of its size in New York State. The village has appropriated $92,500 for building, equipment, and land, and 


part of the land has been given 


























Officials of Allegheny County, Ps., re 
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4 PRIZE-WINNING BRIDGE 
AT PITTSBURGH 


ently arranged a public celebration in 

1or of the completion of the Sixth 
Street Bridge, in Pittsburgh At that 
time, a bronze tablet, awarded by the 
American Institute of Steel Construc 
tion to the most beautiful bridge built 





during 1929, was unveiled 














A PLAN FOR NEW YORK CITY’S FRONT DOOR 


The Regional Plan of New York has presented for public consideration a monumental 

scheme for the treatment of Battery Park, a plan by Eric Gugler, architect, as illus- 

trated above. It calls for a memorial shaft 800 feet high, set in a paved court of honor 
flanked by armillary spheres 80 feet in diameter 


WHERE A POLICY OF DESTRUCTION IS JUSTIFIED 


Volunteers working with the Westchester County (N. Y.) Conservation Association 

removed and made bonfires of over 15,000 signs from highway rights-of-way. A one- 

tree harvest of them is shown (right). Having done this, it has begun a far-reaching 
constructive program 


(Below) Billboards illegally erected in Kansas City, Mo. These disappeared overnight 
after public authorities discovered them 
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Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor 
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Removing—or Preventing— 


the Accumulation of Snow on City Streets? 


New Methods of Melting Snowflakes as 


posal of snow is becoming more and 

more important. Interference with 
traffic, and consequent delays, must be 
reduced to a minimum. Snow removal 
is an emergency job of the greatest im- 
portance in crowded thoroughfares. The 
slightest delay on the main arteries of 
traffic results in serious congestion 
which is too costly to business interests 
and the general public. 

The problem confronting city officials 
depends upon several factors, the prin- 
cipal of which are: traffic density; im- 
portance of the streets to be handled; 
the equipment and forces with which the 
work is to be done; the money avail- 
able; the method of procedure to obtain 
the best results; and public cooperation. 

In a city such as New York, where 
the density of population is very great, 
where traffic is congested, and millions 
of people have to be transported at least 
twice a day, the snow problem is a seri- 
ous one. As in all emergency conditions, 
concentrated action must be maintained 
by large forces, hastily gathered to- 
gether for short periods of time. 

Speed is the essential factor in snow 
removal, and traffic constantly inter- 
feres with the work. Also the temporary 
paralysis of traffic caused by snowbound 
vehicles creates a grave fire hazard. 


| N all large cities the problem of dis- 


Development of Equipment 

Equipment used exclusively for snow 
removal has been developed to a great 
degree of efficiency within the past five 
years. In some cities this equipment is 
recommended only when it can be shown 
that labor is not available or dependable, 
or when the demands of the public make 
it imperative. Modern equipment plays 
an important part in the economical re- 
moval of snow. Long hauls reduce the 
loading time, hence disposal through 
sewer manholes is utilized as much as 
possible. The construction of special 
snow holes at convenient locations has 
relieved the situation somewhat, owing 
to the great capacity of the sewers and 
to the fact that the work may be ac- 
celerated by a flow of water from a 
neighboring main. 


Where to Put the Snow 
The dumping of snow upon vacant 
lands, in ravines or on park areas is 
found necessary at times, although it 
creates the objectionable features of an 
unsightly dump until late in the spring 


By HOWARD T. BARNES 
PROFESSOR OF Puysics, McGruu 
University, MONTREAL 


before the last of the snow disappears. 
Areas of open ground used for dumps 
should be far away from habitations. 
Where waterfront dumping is available, 
it may be used to advantage if the haul 
is not too long. 

Snow-removal work is financed usual- 
ly by general taxation and is included in 
the department’s annual appropriation. 
Whether or not the city removes the 
snow from the sidewalks in front of pri- 
vate properties is a matter for local de- 
cision. 


Fight With, Not After, the Storm 

The most effective way to fight a 
snowstorm is to work with the storm. 
By this method the snow does not be- 
come packed too firmly to be easily 
plowed and removed without blocking 
traffic. 

On street-car lines, the transportation 
companies operate snowplows, followed 
by rotary-broom sweepers equipped 
with steel blades mounted upon swing- 
ing arms which push the snow eight to 
ten feet away, forming a windrow. The 
congestion of motor vehicles caused by 
this method of clearing is its greatest 
disadvantage. 

The success of snow-removal work in 
any municipality depends upon coopera- 
tion with the general public. The em- 
ployees of the department who are in 
contact with the public should be uni- 
formed. To secure public cooperation 
should be one of the principal endeavors 
of every employee of the department, 
without any thought of placing the re- 
sponsibility elsewhere than upon the 
municipality. By proper use of adver- 
tising, the public may be instructed to 
cooperate in such a manner that the 
expense may be lightened considerably. 

The purpose of modern snow-fighting 
machinery is a serious item for many 
small cities and towns, and in the larger 
cities it is impossible to utilize this 
equipment for more than a few weeks, 
or perhaps a few days in each season. 


Recent Experiments 
In an effort to improve snow disposal 
many fantastic schemes have been pro- 
posed in the past. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to criticize the methods 


They Fall 


which have been suggested with all seri- 
ousness of purpose, and so a mere men- 
tion of this matter will suffice. 

Various experiments have been made 
in melting snow in place by steam. 
These methods are purely mechanical, 
and where such heat is employed they 
are too costly and not effective ior 
quickly taking care of snow and ice. 
Quite recently considerable advances 
have been made in a pure heat melting 
scheme, using a low-temperature source, 
and the cost has been reduced to about 
40 cents a ton of freshly fallen snow. 
Objections are found to this method of 
melting, however, owing to the distribu- 
tion of the melting plant, which still re- 
quires the use of ordinary snow ma- 
chinery and trucking. 

Heat applied directly to the snow on 
the roads cannot be economically done, 
and, moreover, it leaves the problem of 
traffic congestion just where it was. 

Heating materials such as thermit, or 
calcium carbide, cannot be adapted to 
a city street. There has been much dis- 
cussion with me on this point, and a 
good deal of misapprehension has arisen 
over the fact that at this time of writ- 
ing these materials cannot be safely 
adapted. 

Of chemicals used for melting snow, 
common salt or sodium chloride is often 
resorted to, although not in favor for 
general use. Salt is slow in its action 
and ceases to melt in the neighborhood 
of zero Fahrenheit. There has always 
been the question of the effect of the 
corrosive action of salt upon materials. 


Various Chemical Methods 

For some time past, in the develop- 
ment of the science of ice engineering, I 
have been using a number of chemicals 
for destroying ice. As a result of this 
development, there are several ways in 
which large quantities of ice may be 
speedily disintegrated and snow readily 
melted. But some of these cannot be 
applied in a congested thoroughfare. 
What will be perfectly satisfactory and 
convenient to use out in a field or in a 
lake or river, or in opening a channel for 
navigation, could not be used in a city. 

Metallic calcium is a remarkably ef- 
ficient ice melter, but its present cost is 
prohibitive. Some of the hydrocarbons 
are snow melters, but their inflammable 
qualities render them unsuitable for use 
in city streets. 

Among the chemicals which I was the 
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first to adapt for destroying ice, 1 would 
place caletum chloride as the most um- 
portant. I have used it on very large 
scale for ice destruction and have found 
more rapid than 
salt and an efficient melter down to a 
very low temperature below zero 
Fahrenheit. No other chemical obtain- 
able at a reasonable price is as effective 
as calcium chloride for chemical melt- 


it several times 


ing 

(bout three years ago calcium chlor- 
ide was first applied to city streets by 
one of the large chemical manufacturing 
companies. From my own experience, | 
would not advocate, except in rare cases, 
the use of raw calcium chloride in 
city streets, especially around electric 
switches or under electric trams. 


The Latest Methods 


Taking into consideration the difficul- 
ties which confront a municipality, the 
problem of snow removal seems worthy 
of the best scientific study. For this rea- 
son, as a part of the general develop- 
ment of the science of ice engineering, I 
have begun a careful investigation, 
through the Ice Research Institute at 
Morrisburg, Ont., and Waddington, 
N. Y., of the whole problem of snow dis- 
posal. 

We began experiments this year on a 
large scale in the borough of Queens, 
New York City, and these were further 
carried out in the borough of Manhat- 
tan. Similar experiments were made in 
Philadelphia and in Hartford, Conn. 
Much new and useful information has 
been obtained, and new compounds have 
been developed. The extraordinary in- 
terest displayed in these experiments all 
over the country justifies us in continu- 
ing them along the best lines. 

An entirely new method of treating 
snow was aimed at, and the ideal which 
| had in mind was to melt the snow as 
it falls and prevent it from accumulat- 
ing on the streets. In the ordinary op- 
eration of snow machinery, the plowing 
and hauling is done after the snow has 
accumulated, and, in spite of all the ef- 
forts of the plows, a layer of icy and 
compressed snow remains on the pave- 
ment, causing an exceedingly dangerous 
and slippery condition in which even 
chains are useless. It was to prevent 
just such a condition that the new meth- 
ods were devised. 


Spraying Pavement Before a Storm 


The first experiments were directed 
towards using a treated solution of cal- 
cium chloride rendered non-corrosive, 
spraying it slightly over the pavement 
just prior to the storm. This method 
met with unexpected success, inasmuch 
as the snow refused to remain on the 
treated pavements at any time during 
the storm. It was surprising to find how 
small an amount of calcium chloride 


solution was required in this road 
sprinkling. Solutions from between 20 
and 25 per cent of chloride were pre- 
pared, and, as a precaution against any 
disagreeable consequences of this, other 
chemicals were added which had been 
found to improve the dressing and ren- 
der the material non-corrosive. We did 
not have to clear away a disagreeable 
accumulation of slush in the streets, 
which had been a result of the old 
method of sprinkling salt over the snow, 
In following the spreading machine, the 
raw material had been removed by 
flushing the street with fresh water. In 
cold weather, however, the flushing 
water would freeze again, causing a very 
disagreeable and dangerous icy condi- 
tion. By the new method of lightly 
sprinkling the pavement just as the 
storm starts, or prior to the fall, the 
snowflakes melt as they strike the 
ground, and it is astonishing to see how 
effective this method is. 

To anyone, however, who has dealt 
with the disposing of snow or melting of 
ice on a great scale, it is not surprising 
at all. Masses of snow or ice are ex- 
ceedingly bad conductors and are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to penetrate and 1e- 
move. The copious sprinkling of cal- 
cium chloride grains on such a mass 
merely results in a series of holes melted 
through the mass, and a consequent 
lowering of temperature in the interior, 
with harder freezing. Such masses when 
pressed down become disagreeable slush, 
to be spattered about on vehicles. 

The method which I have been de- 
veloping, when correctly used, evenly, on 
layers of snow will cause the snow to 
melt uniformly. The high-pressure spray 
which carries the solution from the 


flushing tank beats down the snow an 
ice very much as a warm rain beat: 
down the snow surface in the spring 
When correctly used, therefore, this new 
method will result in no snow or ice o: 
the streets, in a minimum of congestion 
in no large investment in complicate: 
or intricate machinery, and, above al! 
in safety of travel with no skidding. 


Experiments Still Under Way 


These advantages are so great that 
it is evident the method will be of en- 
ormous value to our big cities. At the 
same time it must be considered, and, 
therefore, I am making a special in- 
vestigation in cooperation with the 
tramway companies and telephone en- 
gineers and railway companies to deter- 
mine something in the nature of a snow- 
melting compound that will be accept- 
able to all. Until this is done, the pro- 
miscuous use of any of my compounds 
will not be permitted. 

No doubt readers of THe AMERICAN 
Crry will desire information about the 
cost, and the amount of snow melted for 
a given quantity of solution. Up to the 
present time my figures have been more 
or less general, but I may say that the 
cost will be almost negative compared to 
that of the older method of snow dis- 
posal. My reason for not giving the 
figures at the present time is that we 
have recently made some valuable dis- 
coveries regarding new material. It has 
been found that one application of, our 
solution has resulted in a minimum of 
snow accumulation on a hill for a period 
of three weeks. The new method also 
prevents an icy condition from remain- 
ing on the road, and should be of par- 
ticular value for our highways. 


Alabama's New Municipal League 
Gets Busy 


HE Alabama League of Municipali- 
ties, which was evolved last year 
from the former Association of Mayors 
and City Commissioners, has further 
broadened the scope of its operations by 
including among its objectives a greater 
material prosperity for the entire state. 
This declaration made by Mayor Harry T. 
Hartwell, of Mobile, who continues as 
president of the organization, has met 
with expressions of general approval from 
member towns and cities. Eighty-one of 
Alabama’s cities and more progressive 
towns are now represented in the League. 
Practical plans for the better advertise- 
ment of Alabama, the extension of mar- 
kets for its products and for improvement 
of its highways and waterways will be 
worked out and carried forward as soon 
as the municipal legislative program can 
be formulated and enacted. 

The League’s legislative program will 
be directed also toward uniform municipal 
organization and the adoption of a mu- 
nicipal code, which it now has under dis- 


cussion. Many Alabama cities are gov- 
erned under special acts masquerading as 
general laws. These acts referring to cities 
of a given population, “as shown by the 
latest Federal census, or any subsequent 
Federal census,” are likely to prove em- 
barrassing when the 1930 census returns 
are in. Mobile, for instance, may awaken 
some morning to discover that it has 
grown into Birmingham’s classification; or 
Moutgomery may find itself in Mobile’s 
corporate status. In the state’s code the 
chapter on Municipalities has been so 
often amended and reamended that many 
cities operating under it scarcely know 
“where they are at.” 

Some uniform system for equalizing mu- 
nicipal tax assessments is also to be rec- 
ommended. President Hartwell calls at- 
tention to the fact that more than nine 
million dollars of “escapes” have been 
added to Mobile’s lists within the past 
two years and suggests that many other 
Alabama cities are suffering from similar 
laxity. DAVID HOLT 
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Public Markets as a Problem of the Farmer 


and His City Cousin 


Modern Wholesale Regional Markets Advocated by Mayors’ Conference Committe: 


OTH the farmer and the city 
B dweller are periodically disturbed 
by the spread that takes place be- 
een what the farmer for his 
roducts and what the latter pays for 
hem. Undoubtedly much cf this in- 
rease is attributable to actual services 
vhich the consumer expects or demands. 
He—or more likely it is Mrs. Consumer 
has fallen, let us say, into the tele- 
hone habit. She must expect to pay 
the cost of having a boy deliver her 
order to the door. She wants only the 
choicest and she wants it wrapped and 
brought to her. These services must add 
to the cost, but even taking these into 
iccount there is a puzzling expansion in 
the price from the time goods leave the 
farmer’s hands until they are placed in 
the hands of the consumer. 

At the request of Governor Roose- 
velt, the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials 
has just completed a study of the mar- 
kets in the cities of that state. The sit- 
which the report of the 
Committee discloses and 


gets 


Con- 
the 


vation 
ference 





carefully thought cut recommendations 
that it submits are worthy of the atten 
tion of those interested in the problems 
of city as well as rural life 

The committee finds that the munici 
pal markets of New York State are tov 
small and ill-arranged for their present 
burdens All of them antedate the 
They belong to 
market place was maintained for farm 
ers to permit them to sell directly to the 
housewives of the community. Reta 
transactions in a public market are no 
longer of any 
cities. 


mo- 


tor age 1 time when 


real significance in sizable 
The markets are too remote from 
the majority of housewives and the mod 
ern farmer can make better use of his 
time than by turning huckster 


The Function of Regional Markets 


The benefits of modern regional mar 


kets lie not so much in their ability t 


bring about direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer, 
to expedite the movement of farm prod- 
uce between producer and consumer and 
handling 


as in their ability 


cheapen the and marketing 





whotesaler, 
The motor 
truck has developed the local market 
market for a large 
The markets at Albany, Syra 
‘use OT B 


osts for the 


produce! the 
the jobber, and the retailer 
pl ice into a centel 
region 
talo serve a territory extend 

Cities with good 
the 
vities reaching fifty 


ng in direction 


every 


I ul service heer me 1ocus of 
market act 
more in every direction 


The old public market areas are not 


soon 


miles or 


mly small and badly congested; they 
ire not located with any reference 
the freight lines that bring them so 


much of their produce or to the state 
highways over which the farmers bring 


their goods. Frequently they are found 
lose to the business center, hampering 
the latter’s growth and without room for 
xpansion itself. Produce 
trucked to it from the railroad, perh ips 


through the business center, and trucked 


has to be 


igain through the same center to the 
residential areas of the city tents are 
high, space is scarce. traffie is choke 
intil it is almost at a standstill and a 
great deal of unnecessary and expensiv 
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handling must take place. All of these 
factors add prodigiously to the con- 
sumer’s bill. The farmer finds the mar- 
ket almost inaccessible, parking space 
difficult to find, and the whole situation 
so difficult and time-consuming that he 
is readily discouraged with it. Frequent- 
ly rail-borne fruits and vegetables from 
1 thousand or three 
away displace riper and fresher locally 
grown produce because the farmers will 


thousand miles 


not subject themselves to the delays and 
frustrations of the typical city market. 
As the Committee puts It: 


The motor truck and modern highway 
have ope ned up new possibilities in the 
way of access to market for produce from 
New York farms. The agriculture of the 


not deriving the full benefits from 
these highways and from location near 
markets because the re gional market fa- 
cilities are inadequate. If better market 
facilities were provided, a larger supply 
of fresh produce would be available for 
consumers; new outlets would be pro- 
vided where now lacking, and existing ones 
improved; and handling facilities would 
be bettered. These changes would result 
in lower prices to consumers, increased 
opportunity to dispose of produce, and 
improved profits to farmers 


state 1s 


The Committee proceeded to set up 
specific criteria for the development of 
an adequate regional market. These 
standards may be epitomized as: 


Joint freight yard with direct rail 
connections 

Accessibility to the majority of farm- 
ers using it at the peak of the 
produce season. 

Minimum interference by and 
the other traffic of the locality 

Room for expansion, including ex- 
tension of terminal facilities 

Space for allied lines of trade 

Minimum interference with 
residential zones 

A site the cost of which will not re- 
quire prohibitive rentals to make it 


self-sustaining 


with 


present 


It is admitted that a location combin- 
ing all these desirable features would be 
uniquely fortunate. But it is possible 
to secure a substantial number of them. 
The accompanying diagram indicates the 
way in which the Committee would pro- 
pose to lay out such a regional market. 
It would consist of two parts—a farm- 
ers’ section for the handling of locally 
grown produce and a rail and water sec- 
tion for goods shipped in from distant 
points or locally-grown produce being 


assembled for shipment out. The wi 
streets on all sides of the farmers’ se 
tion are designed to facilitate « 
culation of traffic throughout the m 
ket. 

The Committee is emphatic in recon 
mending that the market be public 
owned. Farmers, wholesalers, retailer 
and railroads have an interest in it an 
it is important that such a market 
should not be controlled by any on 
interest. The best methods appear 
be to have the ownership by the stat: 
or shared by the state with the city or 
county or both. The present law requir 
ing the state to pay one-half of the cost 
of city markets has not proved adequate 
to safeguard the state’s interest or en- 
courage regional development and op- 
eration. A modern regional market 
sheuld combine a farmers’ market with 
a wholesale market for shipped-in prod- 
uce, and should have connections with 
as many railroads as possible, so as to 
save the heavy expense of trucking 
produce from the railroad to the whole- 
sale establishment and save the un- 
necessary congestion involved in this 
wasteful process. Such a regional mar- 
ket may be expected to pay operating 
cost and moderate interest on investment. 


New York's Mid-Town East Side Cleans Up 


“4 Neighborhood 100 Per Cent Sanitary 
and Cle an.” 


HIS is the slogan of the new Clean 
Up and Stay Clean Committee of the 
Kips Bay Neighborhood Association of 
New York City, which has the active co- 
operation of Health, Fire, Tenement, Po- 
lice, and Street Cleaning Departments of 
the city, and of the National Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Service in its present cam- 
paign. Such a slogan would be ambitious 
for any civic association representing a 
substantial section of a great modern city. 
But the Kips Bay District, extending from 
14th to 59th Streets and embracing every- 
thing from Fifth Avenue to the East 
River, has long struggled with a complex 
of apparently almost insoluble social prob- 
lems including those of public health, san- 
itation, and child welfare. 
This is a section of miserable poverty 
and “old law” tenements (and of some of 
the greatest per-block congestion in the 


New World) as well as of the highest 
residence rentals in America; of great 
wealth and palatial private homes; abat- 
toirs, power-plants, factories and busi- 
nesses; push-carts and small shops world- 
famed for exclusiveness; the Grand Cen- 
tral Station and nearly a hundred hotels, 
great and small. It is a section of fast- 
changing population, but two-thirds of 
the whole is foreign-born or first-genera- 
tion American. East of Third Avenue, 
in the tenement regions, Irish, Italian, and 
German predominate, with Greek, Arme- 
nians, and Spanish closely following, and 
with twenty-odd other nationalities in- 
cluded. 

The new movement, operated from the 
Association’s headquarters, 794 Second 
Avenue, was launched by the creation of 
an organization of Block Supervisors who 
will try to enlist all public-spirited mer- 
chants, janitors, building superintendents, 
landlords, and citizens in a clean-premises 
contest. All contestants are being asked 


to submit their premises for inspection, 
and, upon satisfactory showings when 
quarterly inspections are made, will be 
awarded certificates. Printed rating plans 
give inspection standards for inside and 
outside, and are provided for both resi- 
dence and business requirements. The 
100 per cent cleanliness certificates won 
for four successive quarters, will entitle 
the storekeeper, apartment house super- 
intendent, or other contestant to a per- 
manent engraved certificate for display. 
The aim of the Association is to conduct 
the campaign along such lines that the 
possession of a certificate will be an un- 
mistakable business asset because the pub- 
lic will be trained to look for it. 

“High and low, rich and poor, property 
owner and tenant, all have direct inter- 
ests at stake,” the Committee urges in its 
campaign appeals. “We are preserving 
life, making life more efficient, and en- 
hancing the civic self-respect of the en- 
tire neighborhood.” 


Needed: A Foundation for Housing 


HE creation of a new foundation de- 

voted to the study of housing prob- 
lems is strongly urged by Frederick P. 
Keppel, President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, in the annual report of the Cor- 
poration published in January. President 
Keppel believes that, while the many 
large foundations in the United States are 
forwarding the progress of the human race 
immeasurably, there is still room for new 
and smaller foundations, whose function 


should be the studying of a specific social 
welfare problem, such as housing. 

“It is a commonplace that a man buy- 
ing an automobile today pays about half 
the price he would have had to pay a few 
years ago, and gets twice as good an ar- 
ticle,” President Keppel declares. “Tf, 
however, he has to build a home, he will 
find conditions just about reversed. The 
only reason for this absurd situation is 
that one industry has profited by first-rate 


scientific and engineering thought and the 
other has not. It certainly cannot be laid 
to the rising cost of material and labor, 
since this has affected both industries 
alike. A foundation devoted to the study 
of housing problems and equipped to ex- 
periment in different types of design and 
construction would have the chance to 
make a contribution of inestimable sig- 
nificance toward the improvement of pres- 
ent conditions.” 
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Getting the Best Results with Asphalt Filler 


for Brick Pavements 


ITHER the ideal filler material 
FH; has not yet been developed, or 

the best methods of using present 
fillers have not devised After 
fifty years or more of extensive use ol 
oth vitrified brick and stone block as 
navement surfaces, there remain several 
mportant desiderata with respect to fill- 
ers. Most of the progress that has been 
made in the art has been through the 
efforts of the construction engineers and 
contractors who have built the pave- 
ments. Their experimenting for the 
most part has been sporadic and incom- 
plete. It has been conceived and exe- 
cuted almost entirely without intimate 
knowledge of the peculiar properties of 
the filler material or the possibilities of 
such materials from the manufacturing 
standpoint. In other words, engineers 
have been compelled to work in the 
dark more or less with whatever mate- 
rial could be easily had, and usually with 
a feeling of considerable doubt as to 
the final result. Not unlike a very back- 
ward child, the development of brick 
filler practice has been painful to watch, 
expensive, and without much sense of 
direction, so that now with maturity in 
vears reached, it still is possessed of the 
mental development of the child. 


been 


Asphalt Is Desirable as a Filler 


It seems fairly certain that bitumen 
in some form, and especially asphalt be- 
cause of its desirable characteristics, will 
prove to be the best material for filling 
brick and block pavements. Even now, 
asphalt is considered by most engineers 
to be by far the superior of all other 
fillers. This popularity has been gained 
purely by superior performance inter- 
spersed for a short interval by the typi- 
cally American widespread adoption of 
the cement-grout or mortar fad without 
first determining its true merit and limi- 
tations. Sand without a binder was 
quickly ruled out with the coming of 
rubber tires and their attendant suction 
and continually increasing vehicular 
speed. 


Attributes of an Ideal Filler 


The attributes of an ideal filler have 
been defined by R. 8S. Beightler, Chief 
Engineer, Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment, as follows: 

1. Seal the joint against water. 

2. Support the edges and corners of 
the brick. 

3. Allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

4. Completely fill the joints. 

I would add to these, three functions 
which I consider equally as important: 


By HUGH W. SKIDMORE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


‘HIcAGO Pavina Laporarory,. INe.: 


CRAIG, SKIDMORE & O'Brien, IN¢., 
CuicaGo, Liu. 
5 Act primarily is a filler and not 
i seal-coat 
6. Permit the wearing surface to func- 
ti0n as a brick structure ind not as a 


thin concrete slab of inferior quauty. 


‘ Continued periormance of all these 
duties without impairment of the brick 
surface, without unduly increasing the cost 
of maintenance, and without destroying 
the S aly igre il at Vl the brie K 


Cement Grouting Inferior 


If anyone doubts the fact that a brick 
pavement filled with portland cement 
grout is in effect a concrete slab, let him 
undertake an inspection ol some ol the 
grout-filled monolithic and semi-mono- 
lithic brick pavements of former days, 
and let him read the report of James 
E. Howard (Engineer Physicist, Bureau 
of Standards) published in the 1912 Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements (pages 156 to 
171). That a cement mortar filled brick 
surface is a concrete slab inferior to the 
concrete of present paving practice is 
bound up in the fact that such a struc- 
ture contains a preponderance of large 


bir x the g ind the mor 
re é y and im 
opt tion 3 1 continued 
eriod s I egrity under a 
ve st con 


Development of the Mastic Filler 


ed brick 


| aid 1a 
vell until rubber tires 1 increased \ 
m¢ ec came ng, despite tl 
ict tl is not wa ind pri 
vided no protection he edges 
he bri which was ch an wv 
portar m in the days of the repress¢ 
ock Che et that this ype I 
had some considerable met n forn 
years might still indicate possibilities « 
vaterproofing the sand and so binding 
it in place that it could not be dislodg 


by traffic. This thought leads direct 

to the door of mastic filler, which is ot 
course a compromise between sand and 
the straight bituminous filler. But 

also indicates the possibility of develo, 
ing a penetrated or mixed-in-place mas 
tie or, perhaps more aptly designated 
1 Sand- isphalt or bituminated sand filler 
By’ partially filling joints with sand, then 
applying cut-back or quick-breaking 
emulsion (both of which are on the mar 
ket and can readily be supplied in an 
consjstency), it seems entirely possibl 
that a very satisfactory filler might bé« 
developed. Such procedure would r 
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TRIALS AND TROUBLES CAUSED BY IMPROPER FILLERS IN BRICK PAVEMENTS 
IN OAK PARK, ILL. 


1. North Boulevard, monolithic brick laid in 1916. 


Note the wide cracks, crushed brick 


and generally worn-out pavement, only 13 years old. 2. Maple Avenue, laid in 1916 with 
portland cement grout filled brick on portland cement mortar cushion on a concrete base. 
3. Another section of Maple Avenue, showing the fractured brick and spalled edges due 


to the portland cement grout filler. 


4. Another view of Maple Avenue, showing wide 


cracks and large area of fractured brick and broken edges in the foreground 
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with workability when handled cold. In 
fact, such a composition can be handled 
cold like uncoated sand and yet it will 
compress slightly under a light roller, 
produce a bed of real cushioning ability 
and stubbornly resist displacement 


Is the Ideal Filler Discoverable? 


It is very doubtful, indeed, if the ideal 
filler, will ever be discovered 
From even a fairly casual engineering 
analysis of brick pavements one is at 
once impressed with the thought that 
the problem is complex. A number of 
major factors affect the accomplishment 
of a satisfactorily filled brick pavement: 

1. The brick; their shape, size and 
dimensional uniformity; absence or 


pe r #6, 


well enough to determine in advance the 
qualities desired, but will the asphalt as 
it finally exists in the joints resemble 
the original material? Suppose weather 
or some other contingency halts con- 
struction for several hours or even days, 
and the filler in the kettles is kept hot 
during the delay. It is certain that an 
asphalt cement, so abused, will suffer in 
quality. In fact, it is probably true that 
none of the materials now on the mar- 
ket reach the pavement in their original 
consistency, mainly because of the lack 
of knowledge, on the part of the user, 
of its limitations in this respect. Melt- 
ing kettles with no provision for pre- 
venting local overheating are carelessly 
charged and fired without even a ther- 


Penetration of residue, at 
77°F 52 49 


Per cent loss in penetration 8.8 2.0 
Ductility at 77°F 14.5cems 14.5 cme 
Bitumen soluble in carbon 

tetrachloride 99.9% 99.9% 


In addition to the prescribed tests, the 
following were made: 


—_———F ler ————_ 
Test A B 
Ductibility at 32°F (1 
em per min.) 4.25 cm 4.00 cm 
Ductibility at 32°F (%4 
cm per min.) 4.75 cm 4.50 em 
Cementing value at 41°F .0715 kgm 081 kgm 
Elongation at 41°F 4.00 cms 4.50 cms 
Viscosity, Furol, at 350°F 81 sec 181 sec 


While these two materials readily 
comply with the specifications and have 
little, if anything, about them (within 
the prescribed tests) to indicate any 
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ossible distinguishing difference either 
iring their application or in their final 
sition in and upon the pavement, they 
iow a marked difference in high tem- 
erature viscosity, which immediately 
-hows that one will be more easily ap- 
lied than the other, which might mean 
that either a better job of filling could 
had with one, or that in order to se- 
ure as good a job with both, one would 
have to be applied at a higher tempera- 
ture. This characteristic would also in- 
dicate that filler “A” could probably be 
squeegeed out to a thinner film than 
B” when customary pouring tempera- 
ture is obtained. 

There is little or nothing to indicate, 
even to the trained asphalt technologist, 
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superiority of either material with re- 
spect to adhesiveness. There is some 
evidence that aspbalt “A” might harden 
somewhat more rapidly than “B” in case 
they should be exposed to a high tem- 
perature for too long a period previous 
to application. “B” is slightly superior 
to “A” with respect to its suse ptib Lit 
to temperature change. 

Routine laboratory 


plance with the specifications would in 


tests lor com- 
dicate no choice between these two ma- 
terials, and perhaps none is justified 
However, greater extremes than thes 
will be frequently met within the testing 
limits of the specifications, and 
extended laboratory Investigation to- 
gether with field studies might show one 


more 


quickly disappear 
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the othe ( these hiilers superior in 


ts periormance in the joints or on the 


surface. If one should be found, for in- 


retain its desirable propor 
lon in the joint and at the same time 


from the surface t 


seem to approach the ideal filler 

lf the ideal filler has been produced it 

Ss bet by accident, and it has not been 
recognized as such under methods of 
ppheation so far developed. Perhaps 
in accident may some day disclose the 


deal combination of brick, filler and con 
struction method; or this valuable in- 
formation may be deve loped by svstem 
atic engineering investigation 
ACK " GME Fror paper 


fore 24 nnual meeting of the National P 
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Salvage from Rubbish Collection Yields 
Satisfactory Returns 


HE Municipal Refuse Disposal 

Department of Pasadena during 

the past fiscal year collected 13,- 
243.83 tons of garbage at a cost of from 
$2.30 to $2.50 per ton. A high order 
of efficiency and systematic thorough- 
ness is maintained as the city is divided 
into eight districts and the Department 
has eight trucks, allotting one driver 
and two helpers to each truck. 

Daily collections are made in the 
downtown section and hotel areas, and 
the residential districts are covered twice 
each week. The trucks are held to a 
definite schedule of two loads each every 
day. Residential collections are made 
directly from the back yards, while hotel 
and downtown garbage is gathered from 
the alleys. All garbage from homes 
must be drained and wrapped in paper 
before it is put into the cans, and all 
householders are required to provide 
regulation galvanized cans of 8-gallon 
size, meeting with departmental ap- 
proval, 


Incineration and Hog Feeding 
The loaded trucks are driven to the 
incinerator, and from there the garbage 
is delivered to the Western Feeding Co., 
of El Monte, in which place it is fed 
to hogs. The working force at the in- 


By J. E. McDOWELL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
MunicipaL Reruse Disposau Puan’. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


cinerator superintendent 


includes a 
subforeman, two firemen, one pape! 
baler and laborer, and a roustabout. All 
rubbish is incinerated free of charge 

and quantities of paper and junk are sal 

vaged and sold. The current reports in 

dicate that the sales have brought a 
revenue of approximately $225 a month 
In the last twelve months the tally 
sheets show that 8,100 tons of rubbish 
and 65 tons of dead animals were in- 
cinerated at a cost varying between 85 
cents and $1 a ton. Clinkers and ashes 
are hauled from the incinerator to the 
city dump each day in regular depart- 
ment trucks and are used for filling pur- 
poses. The city gleans an additional 
profit from the sale of garbage sent to 
the farm at El Monte, as the prices 
range from 65 to 80 cents a ton for 
hotel garbage and from 25 to 40 cents a 
ton for residential garbage, the scale 
fluctuating according to the current quo- 
tation of hogs at the stockyards 


Miscellaneous Collection and Salvage 
The Municipal Refuse Department 


iiso handled the brush 
ee trimmings and tree trash were re- 
eived at the rate ot ibout 500 loads a 


dump where all 


month and burned as rapidly as possible 
on the dump This has been recently 
liscontinued and the trimmings are cut 
into small pieces by machine and burned 
in the incinerator. 

\ special truck having a driver and 
four helpers is 


constantly 


maintained 
for the collection of tin cans and bottles 
the entire city being covered at period 
intervals All bottles and cans are ce 
lected from containers na 
then hauled to the dump, where the 


backy ird 


ire sorted, and thev are later sold in 
Los Angeles for their tin and glass value 
Collections thus made at a cost of $1.88 


1 ton reach 327 


total 


tons each month and 
3,924 tons a year. They continue 
to yield a satisfactory rate of revenue 
and furnish conclusive proof that, while 
there is a small percentage of actual 
practically all rubbish has a re 
deemable value, properly 
died. Best of all, it emphasizes the fact 


waste, 
when han- 
that specific collections of tuis sort en 
hance the cleanliness and charm of the 
city, and it may offer a logical explana 
tion of the fact that this one-time tour- 
ist city is gaining prestige as a home 
city 


Automobile Organizations Cooperate in Making Safety Movie 


sé HE Cross Road Puzzle” is the title 
of a two-reel motion picture film 
produced by the American Automobile 
Association and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce as a contribution 
to the work of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in promoting 
the Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 
for American cities. 
It has an engaging human interest ap- 
peal. Pa and Mother Miller, inspired by 





the departure of their daughter on her 
honeymoon, decide to have a belated 
honeymoon of their own from their hom« 
in Iowa to New York, of course via 
Niagara Falls. In high spirits, and en- 
tirely unaware of the confusing traffic 
regulations to be encountered, they are 
off, only to have a series of encounters 
with hard-boiled cops, snarled traffic, and 
conflicting ordinances and signs in dif- 
ferent cities. But of course there’s a happy 


ind Pa goes back to the old home 
Model 


passed by 


ending 
town and succeeds in having the 
Municipal Traffic 
the home folks 
The film was made at a cost of ov 
$5,000. It is available to local automobil 
clubs for showings to members, cit, 
ficials, civic organizations, etc., at a nom- 
inal sale or rental price from the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Ordinance 








Parking Restrictions and Reactions 


in Several Large Cities 


Sa le iture of its research program 
A in connection with the formula- 
tion of the Cooperative Customer 


Parking Plan in Newark,* the Broad 


Street Association collected data on 
parking restrictions now in vogue In 
several large cities and recently released 


this interesting information in the form 
of an official report. 

In addition to obtaining facts on the 
parking policies of the municipalit.es 
surveyed, the Association requested the 
Chambers of Commerce, or city officials 
who supplied the data, to summarize 
briefly the reaction of the merchants to 
the parking restrictions. While there 
is some similarity in the parking rules 
followed and in the attitudes of the 
merchants in the various cities, prac- 
tically each reply is sufficiently personal 
and enlightening to be summarized by 
itself. The information presented in the 
Association’s report was submitted by 
Tue American City to the appropriate 
sources in the various cities concerned, 
and some revisions were made by these 
to reflect the latest aspects of the situa- 
tion. The resulting information for each 
city is as follows: 


St. Louis 


Parking is prohibited downtown from 
7 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. and from 4.30 p.m. to 6 
p.m. One-hour parking limit is in force 
from 930 am. to 430 p.m. These re- 
strictions have been in vogue for two 
years. The St. Louis Safety Council, 
which supplied this information, states 
that the local merchants are very much in 
favor of the present regulations, although 
they believe that there could be a stricter 
enforcement of the one-hour parking law. 
He also expresses the opinion that the 
merchants are almost unanimous in their 
support of the early morning and late 
evening restrictions. 


Cleveland 


According to the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, parking is prohibited during 
the morning and evening rush hours on 
many streets “extending several miles in 
the central part of the city.” No marked 
complaint has been made by merchants 
against these restrictions s 

Chicago 

Parking is prohibited from 7 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m. in the main business section and 
has been since January, 1928, reports the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Appa- 
rently, this strict regulation has not been 
harmful to retail business, as some of the 
opposing interests already have opened 
additional places of business in that area, 
says the Association. 


* See Tue Ameatcan Crry for January, page 155. 


Philadelphia 
Phe Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce states that parking is prohibited 


entirely on some of the downtown streets, 
ind that there is considerable division 
of opinion among merchants, with the 
result that an ordinance has recently been 
approved for the appointment of a traffic 
engineer to study and have control of the 
entire parking situation in the city 


Boston 


The statement of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce asserts that parking is pro- 
hibited on about 65 per cent of the curb 
area in the central business district and 
also on many streets outside of that dis- 
trict. Where parking is permitted, a one- 
hour limit is prescribed. There are a 
few special curb lengths where all-day 
parking is permitted after 10 am. Ma- 
jority sentiment among the business in- 
terests appears to accept the necessity of 
parking prohibitions. The real problem 
is that of enforcement. 


Washington 
Rush-hour parking is prohibited on cer- 
tain boulevard highways carrying traffic 
into the central section of the city, says 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce. 
This restriction is reported to be opposed 
by retail stores which are affected. There 
are also time limits on parking according 
to the degree of congestion, which are en- 

forced on all major streets. 


Atlanta 


A morning and evening rush-hour ban 
on parking in the business section exists 
in Atlanta, reports the Chamber of Com- 
merce. All parking is prohibited on a 
very few narrow streets in the business 
section. Parking limits on other streets 
range from thirty minutes to two hours. 
Some of the merchants so affected are 
reported to object to such regulations, 
but the Chamber of Commerce informant 
considers that the regulations are reason- 
able 


Kansas City 

Parking is prohibited on Main, Walnut 
and Grand streets, the three most con- 
gested north-and-south streets, between 
8 a.m. and 9 a.m. and between 5 p.m. and 
6 p.m. One hour parking is permitted on 
these streets from 9 am. to 5 pm. On 
two other north-and-south streets at the 
west edge of the congested area, Balti- 
more and Wyandotte, parking is prohib- 
ited entirely. On most of the east-and- 
west sereets, parking is prohibited day 
and night in the congested district. These 
streets in general are narrower than the 
north-and-south streets referred to above. 
These data are supplied by the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, which finds 
that the Merchants’ Association members 
in general are in favor of the present reg- 
ulations. A city-wide traffic survey is un- 


der way, with Dr. Miller McClintock. o 
Harvard, in charge. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo prohibits downtown parking 
from 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. and from 4.30 
p.m. to 6 p.m. The Chamber of Commere: 
reports that the merchants at first objected 
to these regulations, but upon conducting 
their own survey and finding that a very 
small percentage of their customers arrived 
by automobile, they insisted that the 
police enforce the regulations. 


Indianapolis 

There is no rush-hour parking ban in 
Indianapolis, declares the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber’s informant be- 
lieves that a rush-hour parking ban is 
unnecesary in Indianapolis and that it 
would meet with strong objections from 
business interests and motorists. 


Baltimore 

The Charles Street Association of Balti- 
more reports that for some years parking 
in the business district has been prohibited 
from 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. and from 4.30 
p.m.to6p.m. The Association states that 
the merchants feel that the above restric- 
tions are reasonable, and make no objec- 
tion to them. In a recent referendum, 
the merchants voted against any further 
reduction of parking hours in the down- 
town district. 


Providence 

The main business district of Provi- 
dence is subject to a one-hour parking 
limit, with few exceptions, reports the Re- 
tail Merchants Division of The Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. Parking is 
entirely prohibited on the main business 
arteries from 4.30 p.m. to 6.15 pm. The 
Retail Merchants Board recently went on 
record as opposed to any reduction in the 
one-hour time limit. While local mer- 
chants believe that parking restrictions 
will undoubtedly be increased from time 
to time, they do not favor or expect any 
drastic change for a long time to come. 


San Francisco 

The San Francisco Traffic Survey Com- 
mittee states that parking in that city 
is not prohibited downtown during morn- 
ing and evening rush hours, but that 
parking is forbidden entirely on certain 
narrow streets and on one important street 
where unusual conditions exist. 

The Traffic Survey Committee, Dr. Mi!- 
ler McClintock, Director, is now conduct- 
ing an exhaustive engineering and eco- 
nomic study to evolve a specific commu- 
nity plan for a progressive, ultimate, eco- 
nomic solution of the parking problem, 
through the development of suitable off- 
street parking facilities to meet the de- 
mand for parking in each section of the 
central business district. This study in- 
cludes also a complete review of present 
curb parking conditions and regulations, 
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| it may result in recommendations to 
inge the present ordinance requirements 
iting to curb parking. 


Cincinnati 
In Cincinnati, the Chamber of Com- 
ree reports that parking is prohibited 
1 some downtown streets from 7 a.m. to 
i.m., and from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., on on 
le of the street in the morning, and on 
other side in the afternoon. Ther 
1 few streets on which this is done 
ring these hours for both sides, wher: 
traffic is particularly heavy. There is 
question but that a number of mer- 
hants will raise objections to different 
deas of no-parking regulations, with th« 
laim that such a policy means a loss in 
isiness. 
Detroit 
\ fairly detailed report of the parking 
situation in Detroit is offered by the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association. Parking in 
that city on the business streets is limited 
to one hour except where it has been pro- 
hibited in the downtown loop district and 
in the main “stop streets” from 7.30 a.m 
to 9.15 a.m., and from 4.30 p.m. to 6.15 
p.m. Cars are towed if found parked in 
violation of these regulations, and thé 
Association states that, in order to rigidly 
enforce these features of the traffic ordi- 


nance, the Common Council recently 


Merchants Agree to 


| aptagcy bir ae signs on Market Street 
in Philadelphia may soon become a 
thing of the past as a result of a resolu- 
tion adopted recently by the Board of 
Directors of the Market Street Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

An ordinance already has been prepared 
for introduction in the city Council pro- 
hibiting the erection of overhanging signs, 
pennants, banners, posters or any other 
form of advertising which projects out 
more than 18 inches from the building 
line. 

This ordinance, which has “teeth” in it, 
according to The Philadelphia Record, in 
the form of a jail sentence and provision 
for the forcible removal of signs by po- 
lice, if necessary, is virtually assured of 
passage, states Howard C. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Committee which 
framed it with the assistance of city of- 
ficials. It would exempt theater and 


CITY lor 


voted $50,000 to be used as a revolving 
fund to lease impounding areas for cars 
towed and for the acquisition of equip- 
ment with which to tow cars. A penalty 
of $3 is charged the violator for towing 
A 30-day trial period was instituted, end- 
ing September 10, 1929. Continuing, th 
Association said: 

As the 30-day period expired, the vari- 
ous groups which had been instrumental 
in having the towing experiment - 
rated, all agreed that it had proved l 

iclory, except that it h ad been concer 
trated almost entirely in the downtown 
section and the police 
ised quite 


In 


officers had not 
ind aiscre 
should have Che Sf 
detrimental features stimulated consid 
ible adverse 


as much courtesy 
tion as they 


publicity against the 

from outlying community news 
individuals. At a meeting of the ¢ 

Council following the trial period, tl 
spector of Traffic indicated that 

Council would continue to make availabk 
the equipment necessary for the rigid en- 
forcement of the ordinance in connection 
with the hourly parking limit, the Polic« 
Department would make certain revisions 
in the ordinance, which would prohibit 
parking on the incoming side of the main 
arteries only from 7.30 a.m. to 9.15 a.m., 
ind on the outgoing side of the same 
thoroughfares only from 4.30 p.m. to 6.15 


Ban Projecting Signs 


hotel marquees, however, as well as the 
Reading Railway marquee between 11th 
and 12th Streets 

“Out of 451 Market Street merchants 
who were canvassed on this question, only 
47 favored permitting the situation to re- 
main as it is,’ Mr. Johnson said. “Of 
the remainder, 208, including all the larg- 
est department stores and practically all 
of the important merchants, were opposed 
to all kinds of signs, while the others 
questioned desired permission for the dis- 
play of signs of various stipulated sizes.” 

Commenting on the movement, An- 
thony Geuting, President of the Market 
Street Merchants’ Association, termed 
it the biggest step in the rejuvenation of 
Market Street which has ever been taken. 

“There is nothing so crude and dis- 
graceful in modern business as to clutter 
a street with ugly and obtrusive signs 
which destroy the entire dignity of the 
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Merchants in the outlying shopping 
centers on these main arteries who had 
been the ones to object to no-parking in 
certain morning and evening hours 
changed their attitude, and it is felt that 
both the outlying and the downtown dis- 
tricts will be better satisfied with the new 

t f they can continue to be 


Pittsburgh 


trictions, 


the various restriction 
ved with more or less consterna- 
id predictions that the retail busi- 
the downtown triangle would be 
driven into the suburbs In the retail 


suburbs, however. it has 


sections ol the 
been found necessary to install similar 
regulations. Latest reports on the business 
yf department stores indicate a healthy 
complaints are heard 


individual retailers, probably 


Increase Some 
among the 
due to changing business conditions quite 


as much as to parking regulations.” 


‘ 
on Important Street 
thoroughfare. Such signs usually are pro- 
moted by opportunist merchants who wish 
to smother patient merit at the expense 
of everything which is constructive, legit- 
mate and architecturally attractive. 

“As President of the Market Street 
Merchants’ Association, I am making 
every effort to eliminate this nuisance «nd 
have the support of all clear-thinking and 
progressive merchants. Such merchants 
are ready to pull down their signs in uni- 
son with their fellows, realizing that the 
days of the totem pole are past and that 
appealing window displays and architec- 
tural features should supplant them 

“With the signs off Market Street, it 
will at once take its proper position as 
leading retail centers of the 
position right 
present 


one of the 
world It deserves that 
now, but unfortunately, under 
conditions. one cannot see the street be- 
cause of the signs.” 


Salaries of Police Chiefs in Wisconsin Cities 


N interesting analysis of the salaries 
+ 4% paid police chiefs in 117 of the 143 
cities of Wisconsin has been released by 
the Municipal Information Bureau of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion in response to requests from city of- 
ficials for such information. 


Milwaukee, of course, stands at the 
head of the list, with a salary of $6,000 
per year for its Chief of Police. Then fol- 
lows a group of 20 cities of more tharf 
10,000 population, exclusive of Milwaukee, 
with population of over half a million, 
and the most common salaries in this 
group are $2,700, in four cities, and $2,520, 


in two cities. Kenosha, with $4,000, pays 
the lowest. 

In the 5,000 to 10,000 population class 
of 19 cities, Wauwatosa, with $3,000, pays 
the highest salary for the Chief of Police, 
and Menomonie, with $1,200, pays the 
lowest. The most common salaries in this 
group are $1,800, $1,620, and $1,500. 

In 77 cities under 5,000 population, the 
most common salary is $1,200 a year, in 
21 of them; $1,500 in 9; $1,620 in 5; and 
$1,800 in 5. Monroe, with $2,100, pays the 
highest salary, and Juneau, with $100, the 
lowest. 

The analysis of salaries is contained in 
Information Report No. 74, issued as of 


the highest, and Marinette, with $1,920, 
November 29, 1929, which contains as well 
statistics on the number of officers in the 
Police Department of each city listed; 
the salary of each officer; the number of 
davs off for each member of the force; 
and the number of men on pension. The 
data were compiled and the report formu- 
lated by Miss Celia Harriman, Assistant 
and Librarian of the Bureau, and copies 
mav be obtained for 25 cents each by 
writing to the Bureau at the University 
of Wisconsin in M idison 
Eptror Nore.—A ompil 
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100,000 
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Disposal Methods Change 


with Growth 


of Fort Thomas, Ky. 


4 T. THOMAS is a rapidly grow- 
kk ing residential town in the Cin- 
cinnati metropolitan district on 
the hilltops overlooking the city and the 
Ohio River. It has grown from a popu- 
tion of about 8,000 in 1920 to 13,000 
the beginning of 1930. It is about 
ir miles in length, paralleling the river, 
two miles wide at the widest 
int. Rapid development of new sub- 
divisions and streets, together with the 
uilding on vacant lots on old streets, 
has brought about an ever changing 
problem in the collection and disposal of 
the city’s refuse. 


1a 18 


Earlier Collections of Two Classes of 
Waste Made at One Time 

Previous to the building of the new 
neinerator, ashes, paper, tin cans and 
rubbish were put in one container, and 
inimal and vegetable refuse in another. 
Both were collected at time with 
one truck divided into compart- 
The ashes and rubbish were de- 
posited on a dump, and most of the 

uper was baled and sold. The garbage 

is placed in large galvanized cans and 
eft at the dump site, where it was 
picked up by the owner of a hog farm 
When the population was smaller, col- 
ections were made three times a week 
by two men in a 2-ton truck with a 
dump body divided into two compart- 
ments. The topography of the town is 
such that the street layout is not rec- 
tangular but consists of one main street 
with many short dead-end streets and a 


one 
two 


ments 


few main cross-streets and arteries lead- 
ing into town. This materially increases 


the haul and the time required for col- 
lection 


By C. H. KUHN 


ASSISTANT City ENGINEER, 


Fort Tuomas, Ky. 


The Old Dump Was Always Unsightly 

Disposal was effected by one dump 
ittendant, who received $50 per month 
salary, a two-room and the 
privilege of selling paper and junk. This 
dump was no exception to the rule and 
vas always unsightly and unsanitary. It 
was located on one of the main arteries 
leading into town, which made its elim- 
ination exceedingly desirable. 


cottage 


Incinerator Started Last August 


In the fall of 1928 a bond issue was 
ipproved by the voters for the building 
of an incinerator. Bids received 
from most of the well-known builders 
of incinerators and, after much discus- 
sion and visits to other cities, the gar- 


were 


bage committee of Council recommended 
the purchase of a Superior incinerator, 
overriding the City Engineer’s recom- 
mendation in favor of another plant. A 
Superior incinerator rated at 36 tons in 
24 hours was built and put in operation 
in August, 1929. The plant is operated 
half of each day by one man on full time 
with an assistant for half of the day. 
This operator also cares for a sewage 
treatment works which adjoins the incin- 
erator. The operator lives in a three- 
room city-owned cottage on the site, 
which makes it for him to 
inspect and give the necessary attention 
to the sewage treatment apparatus and 
the heating system at all times. 
erator 


convenient 


The Op- 


receives a salary of $1,440 per 


























THE OLD RAT-INFESTED DUMP IN FORT THOMAS WHICH THE INCINERATOR 
AT THE RIGHT HAS DONE AWAY WITH, PERMITTING ITS CONVERSION INTO 
A PLAYGROUND 








Small Unit Incinerator | 
Solves Problem | 
| in Town in Cincinnati 


Metropoltian District 








annum in addition to free living qu 
ters, light and water. The helper 

ceives 50 cents per hour and works 
street maintenance the other half of 

day. 

The grounds around the new dispos 
plant will be beautified next spring and 
every effort bent to make it an asset 
the community and a public service unit 
to be proud of. This plant is located 
near the old dump site in the southen 
section of the town. A small unit with 
out provisions for additions was built 
for it was felt that when additional in 
cineration was needed, it would be ad- 
visable to build another small unit 
the northern section of town. This wou 
serve the double purpose of shortening 
the haul and at the same time would 
provide another site for ash disposal! 


In 
, 
id 


Savings in Collection 


The collection of garbage and refuse 
was reduced from three to two collee- 
tions a week two years ago. This was 
done because of the large increase in 
population and in order to continue to 
make collections with one truck. Three 
collectors are now employed who receive 
$1,440 per annum. 

In preparing refuse for collection, the 
occupant of each house is required by 
ordinance to separate ashes from other 
refuse and place both in covered meial 
containers not to exceed 24-gallon capa- 
city. All wet garbage must be drained 
and wrapped. 

Previous to undertaking the enforce- 
ment of this ordinance, baskets, tubs and 
all sorts of vessels were used, resulting 
in littering the streets and increasing the 
labor of loading the truck. Much pa- 
tience and many notices were required 
to educate the householders to the change 
in the collection system. The garbage 
collection truck is covered with a tar- 
paulin in transit and this has been found 
to be best adapted to the varying loads 
At the end of the day the truck is thor- 
oughly washed with hot water. Com- 
plaints have been reduced to a minimum 


Dump Abandoned 


When dumping on the old site was 
abandoned, the rats which had overrun 
the place began migrating into surround- 




















THE 


Rat poison was put out 


improvised boxes to safeguard othe 


1g resice nces. 


mais 


The abandoned dump is to be leveled 
off and covered with a layer of earth, 
sodded and converted into a playground 
luring the course of the year 


Costs 


The total cost of collection and dis- 
posal for labor amounts to $6,600 at 
present. Under the old method of dis- 
posal the cost of labor amounted to 
ibout $5,100, so there is now an added 
cost of $1,500 per annum, but this is 
money well expended because of the 
advantages in sanitation. Not 
among the least of the advantages of the 
new disposal system is the elimination 
of the second hauling of the garbage 
through the town on the way to the hog 
farm. 


great 


Further Service Contemplated 


Collections are now made from the 
curb, but the writer looks forward to the 


Strengthening the Position of Mu 


T the recent convention of the Pub- 
4% lic Ownership League of America, at 
Muscle Shoals, R. E. McDonnell, of Burns 
& McDonnell, consulting engineers of 
Kansas City, Mo., in an address on “The 
Future Outlook for Municipal Power 
Systems,” indicated methods whereby mu- 
nicipally owned electric light and power 
plants can make themselves more secure 
as invaluable community assets. 

Commenting on the in,provements in 
the generation of electricity he said: 

“The steam central stations are bigger 
and better. The steam turbine units are 
larger each year. Boilers are bigger and 
steam pressures higher. Waste heat is be- 
ing recovered. The economy of produc- 
tion of electricity is not alone with the 
large central steam plant; the diesel oil 
engines have, with their economy, revolu- 
tionized the power industry. Eighteen 
years ago one diesel company was operat- 
ing in the United States. Now there are 
23 diesel concerns—one company having 
installed over 2,000,000 horsepower. ' The 
diesels have saved the isolated plant, for 
the transmission line loss from the large 
central plants is too great to compete 
with a modern diesel plant, especially 
where the line is long and overhead in- 
vestment high. Diesels are now putting 
electricity into many of our hydro-electric 
power lines at a less cost per kilowatt- 
hour than the water-power developments 
of a few years ago. With fuel oil now 
available at a reasonable rate in nearly 
every state in the union, and with the 
known economy of diesel power, the mu- 
nicipal systems have gained a distinct ad- 
vantage not only in the smaller cities but 
in the larger ones as well.” 

Municipal systems have decreased in 
number since the 1922 census of electric 
central stations (see THe American City 
for September, 1929, page 97); but Mr 
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A GARBAGE COLLECTION TRUCK, WITH THREE COLLECTORS AND THE INCINERATOR 
OPERATOR, OUTSIDE THE FORT THOMAS INCINERATOR 


time when they will be made from the 
door. This is particularly desirable in a 
town such as Fort Thomas where there 
are no alleys 

This additional service will somewhat 
but once 


increase the cost ot collection 


McDonnell pointed out 

“Where the 
plants exist and the results are of moré 
common knowledge 
have gained. The 
in the five-year period between 1922 and 
1927 Nebraska increased its 
plants from 225 to 242 


most municipally-owned 


the municipal pl 
1927 census shows that 


municipal 
In the same five- 
year period Kansas increased from 215 to 
223. Illinois, the center of the Insull ac- 
tivities, in the same period dropped in 
municipal plants from 121 to 76, or a loss 
of 45—the highest of any state 
To some extent, it was stated 
emulated the 
panies in combining into larger groupings, 
although in much lesser degree 
tion to accomplish this is being bitterly 
fought by the companies. Besides this 
means of mutual advantage it was rec- 
ommended that all municipal 
large and small, cooperate in a national 
organization, paralleling the powerful 
National Electric Light Association 
In conclusion, the necessity of continual 
improvement was emphasized 
“The best municij 
can use to defend itself, preserve its sta- 


MmuUnICH il 


svstems have ‘rivate com- 


Legisla- 


systems, 


weapon a il plant 
bility and maintain the confidence of the 
community, is to keep the plant at its 
highest efficiency. To permit a plant to 
become antiquated or obsolete weakens 1t 
Like an individual 
the plant is in no 


against any attacks 
whose vitality is low 
condition to put up a strong defense. The 


municipal plants should ever be alert for 
higher steam pressures, modern coal and 
ash handling equipment, economizers, su- 
perheat and every means of procuring 

lower cost of producing electricity. Thé 
economics of diesel power should not be 
neglected. Private power companies ar 
quick to take advantage of the weakened, 
low-efficiency, overloaded plants Bond 


issues for improvements are bitterly 


it is established, I think that the 


payers W feel that it is worth the dit 
ference r the extra convenience, esp 
cially in iew of the ct that the 

sightly garbage-can will not be seen on 


+ 


he street on collec tion dd 1\ 


nicipal Power 


tacked and the opposition is often financed 
by the power companies 
Knowing all this opposition the plant 
with low rates, low production cost, high 
fficien¢ na high-class competent 
oard oO management s the one in the 
\s rt of the same ogram, an ad 


dress on “Public Power and Its Relation 
to Women” was delivered by Mrs. Mc- 
Donnell, who stressed the desirability of 
increasing use of electricity in the home 

4 point for the particularly appropriate 
concern of municipal systems. She cited 


the following data from a survey made 


DV the General Federation ol Women’s 
Clubs 

Thirteen of the 28 in every 100 farm 
homes having electricity are using it to 
wash clothes; though more than 20 in 
every 100 are using electric irons. In | 
than 4 of every 100 farm homes 1s thers 
in electric range 1 proportion which 
ibout that in the homes in incorporated 
towns of under 2.500 population 

We see bv this survey that in the 
irban homes only 35 per cent ot the 
women are sweeping, 27 per cent washing 


, oe | 
and 10 per cent cooking electri ally 
In the suburban only 28 per cent ha 


light, only 7 per cent pump water 
the homes, 9 per cent sweep and 
dough, 2 per cent sew, 1 per cent churn 
3 per cent separate milk and cream, 4 
cent cook, 1 per cent wash, and 20 
cent iron electrically 

The real incenti q 
prope! would be rates for 
low that the monthly bill would 

yme a burden. This would br 

ites schedules wer d or 

I ho hat tl 
ind cities will no LISCT inate n 








The Job of the Airport Manager 


* . - “4 » iY S i. 
Fa tors Needing Conside ration m the Control, Financing and Operation of Flying Fi lds 


ry. rpor m By STRATTON COYNER led into the following classes: inc 
f , { , : om the hangars; income irom cor 
Roosevelt Ff , Ini vercial flying operations; and incc1 
Mringoua, N. Y. rom concessions. The earning of tl 
venues on a busy airport involves 
. ration of numerous kinds of bus 
is the storage, repair and sal 
’ i . ines sale of parts ind sup] 
ro fi ration of airplanes for the car 
: he issengers; school of flying inst1 
I g rme : 
n; sale of gasoline and oil; operat 
i! f 0 ! nes l : 
elesteal, ; s mat restaurant or refreshment stands 
, “ay e che: re amo! thers. Should the airport manageme1 
Leasing the Airport ( et charg y - 
sua ted uv gage in all these various lines of b 
y eee © = In leas ness, or should it sell for a fixed sum 
hese agreements 1] 9 : 
- ~ A . S" rnnart } srnort ammittee el | ther concerns some of these sources 
ng the entire rpo! cn alia UR ees A! are revenue? Should the airport manag 
nd commercial flying privileges ™** ee ae , a he res eda - gh 
1 e utility ind should see ment operate the restaurant, or sh 
‘ iocai CcOMmMerciail a rpiane ¢% Siac lal th, x : ve , aes lenead nick ‘eat Onineetion tn gum 
| ne terms and conditions yr : eat al ; xperic nee d restaurateur? 
der which the field is leased vary with ‘H© Use an@ enhjoyMen 
’ rorecte 
f nh municipality Chere is mm ePstal 
I tl Income from Hangars 
eda precedent as to what 1e contract , 
between the airport committee and the Sources of Revenue \ hangar represents storage space 
lessee should contain. The period of The airport manager's first question shelter lor so many airplanes (depend 
lease isually for ten years, or for a is how to make the airport produce ing upon its size), a shop for the repair 
period of five years with varying re- profits, if a commercial enterprise, or to of airplanes, and a store for the sale of 
newal periods or options. The mainten- make it at least self-sustaining, if a mu- airplanes, motors, parts and accessories 
‘ . nT . 
ance and management of the airport are nicipal undertaking Ihe lease for hangars used at Roosevelt 
usually left entirely to the operating The sources of revenue may be di- Field contains the provision “to be used 








UNITED AIRPORT, BURBANK, CALIF., DEVELOPED BY BOBING AIR TRANSPORT FOR UNITED AIRPORTS, INC. 
i This is a 240-acre field with six-runway system, macadamized runways being 300 feet wide and averaging 3,500 feet in length 
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s an airplane hangar for the storage, Income from Commercial Fiving ! The e some. however 10 
epair, construction and sale of air- Operations h n . 
ines, airplane motors, parts and ac- lhe income received from commer ecelve 2 nt This e 
essories.” How is the greatest amount flying operations is generally classified st 7 I t 
revenue to be derived from this the books of aeronautical m- sing vy tl , 
sangar? Shall the owner of the airport nies as follows: taxi service: passen es pn led 
onduect the business of storing, repair- ger or field hops; and student training ( 
ing and selling airplanes and accessor- Receipts from mail nt s and reg The « s arises as 
es, or should the hangar as a unit be lar schedule passenger lines at gross incol 
ised to a concern which has an agency y thought of as separate items Y her this s 
I distributorship for a certain make of lf the m inicip: lity or company own- m sn 
une? If there is only one or two ing the airport retains the commer ! s hethe should 
ingars on the field, and the manage- flying rights. there is no question but me s 
ment of the airport is experienced, the that a subsidiary company should be orig ( ng at Nor 
municipality or airport company should formed for this purpose Fre 3 ( ged eithe 
then operate the hangars and rent stor- There are many arguments against ntag hen hi 
we space to the agency. If there are I leasing of the commer g I rp n d 
more than four or five hangars on the rights The difficulty, sometimes, of charg ssengers, and some cases tl 
field, this becomes a difficult question. nding dependable operating com ( s high 25 ( 
The operation of the hangar places pany, the reputation of ‘the field | n thes engers { 
upon the airport manager the necessity the enforcement of field regulations he the alr es. | 
of maintaining, at the hangar, personnel items which must be considered. Fri ever, here 
for the servicing of planes, moving them quently, however, circumstances such as eling ro tion with 
in and out of the hangar, the keeping of lack of finances and experienced persot , he landing v-passengers 
more accounts and the collecting of rev- nel, and the av uilabilitv of a dependable | g the commer! 
enue from a number of people instead operating company, render an\ ther i rt owner 
of from one concern or person whose re- course inadvisable she eges are 
sponsibility can easily be determined. The operation of taxi service can: eing lis} ly arise 
Then we must consider the question of be separated from the carrying of pas- vel nsidered either 
responsibility for loss or damage to the sengers for field hops (short rides in the I oT he agre 
plane while stored in the hangar. In vicinity of the airport), but whether the m« I rote e all 
many hangars signs are displayed to the same company should operate the school _ the hould conta provision 
effect that the owner of the hangar is js often a debated question. Economies that the operating company should have 
not responsible for any loss or damage in personnel, maintenance and equip- perma! stationed at the airport a 
to the plane. This is of course no pro- ment are arguments in favor of combin- certain number of uirplanes. I know of 
tection if the owner of the plane can ing these activities, which are offset by ne instance where, after an accident, an 
prove negligence on the part of the statements that one or the other branch retained its exclusive lease of 
hangar management. The same rule will of the service will be neglected and that the flving privileges, but moved all 


possibly be applied by the courts to this 
question that now applies to the storage 
of automobiles in garages. Insurance is 
of course protection against such losse= 

An airport, whether privately or mu- 
nicipally owned, must secure and hold 
the interest and good-will of the com- 
munity; it almost, of necessity, becomes 
a community enterprise. This must be 
considered by the airport manager in de- 
termining whether the policy of the air- 
port will be to restrict all commercial 
activities to the airport company and 
its subsidiaries, or to allow other aero- 
nautical concerns to share the commer- 
cial privileges, lending their efforts to 
making the airport a center for aero- 
nautical activities. 

The determining of rental to be 
charged for a hangar or for the storage 
of an airplane, and the provisions safe- 
guarding the interests of the airport 


the policy of using the school planes for 
hopping and _ taxi 
whenever needed, disrupts the school 
schedule and causes dissatisfaction 
among the students, and that the days 
when the planes are needed for taxi 
service or passenger hopping are 
the days most convenient for the stu 
dents for their flying lessons. 

The terms and conditions upon which 
commercial privileges are leased vary 
greatly. Some of these 
based entirely upon a percentage basis, 
some upon a flat rental and percentage, 
and at a definite set figure. The 
flat rental and percentage basis is most 
popular and guarantees to the 
owner 


passenger service 


LiSO 


contracts are 


a few 


urport 
a certain return with the favor- 
able features of the percentage method 
The operating company, knowing that 
it has to pay a certain amount whether 
or not it does any business, will endeavor 


, except one plane to another 


equipme¢ nt 


ition men 
mistake for 
commercial 


ire many who 
maintain that it Is a 


the exclusive 


avi 
iny 
iirport to lease 
privileges to any one company 

The ambition of every airport, and 
quite often the reason for their estab- 
s to have the airport used as 
mail operators and for 
regular schedule passenger lines. There 


~ 


lishment 


base for ir 


has been a great deal of discussion as to 
what the operators of air mail or of reg- 
ular schedule lines should pay for the 
use of their airport facilities 

The establishment, either by Federal 
regulations or by precedent in the in- 
dustry, of a fair method of charging the 
regular schedule airlines for airport fa- 
cilities would save many needless nego- 
und greatly further the estab 
lishment of passenger lines 


tiations 


which should be part of the lease, are to keep sufficient equipment at the air- Income from Concessions 
material for another article. Owing to port and do enough advertising to gain Airports in the past have attracted 


rapidly changing conditions in the aero- 
nautical industry, the lease, as a general 
rule, should be for a short term, not 


revenues to pay the flat rental 
By what method can the management 
determine what to charge for the leasing 


few airport 
have made any definite at 


tempts to capitalize this asset of the ai 


large crowds of people, but 


oper itors 


more than three years, thus permitting of the commercial flying privileges? The port and make it yield revenue, not 
changes in methods of operation of the consensus of opinion among aviation of- only in the form of airplane rides 
airport. Also, hangar rentals will doubt- ficials is that somewhere between 10 and in the form of income classified as co! 
less be higher in time as the industry 15 per cent of the gross income of the cessions 

grows. If the industry does not expand, operating company (exclusive of a rental The following is a list of possible 
a lease does not help much if the tenant charge for the buildings occupied by the revenue-producing concessions — some 


is losing money 


commercial operator) should go to the 


h ive 


definite value, others have never 
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the Cer Airpor p 
GEDA WIES NE 
POA WIES. INC SERVICE HANGAR 
STEARMAN 
SERVICE HANGARS AT ROOSEVELT FIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
estmi h s always policing the field on Sundays and just 
ger of loss through leakage if fies the airport manager in incurring thi 
( s are laid underground. The expense of having sufficient personnel for 
s included in the servicing of taking care that cars are parked prope 
geacline and nes r from satis rily settled. ly and that traffic is regulated, giving 
reduces a 6 i oat ; ( ent to he gasoline the airport a neater and more ordet 
enue At « a rtc r t x re e to the appearance, In the operation Of un 
hangars ar wed soline port at the present stage of the game 
oline without reatrictie Whet] In nce merated every item of expense must be mack 
s thus divided means e are feasible and produce sufficient Produce revenue. 
hile with economies efit enu make them worth while de- Very few fields charge an admissior 
greater volume sually pr ends largely upon the location and sur- fee; the objection put forth against suc] 
table 1 the rpo! Phe uundings of the parti urport charge is that the tenants and owners 
elieves that this business sl These concessions depend principally of airplanes seriously object to their 
be conducted by the airport on the Sunday crowds at the field; friends having to pay for the privilege 
the type of service render they in themselves offer additional of seeing the tenants’ and owners’ planes 
has much to do with the | musement for the people visiting the This objection can practically be elim- 
the field. The operation does field an consequently increase the inated by the issuance of passes 
juire experienced personnel and number Where an admission fee is charged, the 
practically no outlay in cash iirport usually has a program of events, 
ny airports are now considering Fees for Admission to Field and for such as parachute jumping and exhibi- 
best for servicing planes, by Automobile Parking 


trucks or by an underground sys 
field fuel pits 


tank 


supphed from 


Many of the iir- 


eentral 


t engineers now favor the central dis- 


been the writers experience 


system, with fuel pits on the 


the efficiency of this method 


ieling 1s wasted unless oil also is 


by the same system. It has 


that nu 
number of em- 


ises the same 


es 18 required to ope rate the cen- 


refueling system that is required 
distribute by tank truck. The cen- 
eiung svstem requires a greater 


Che majority of the airports do not 
for admission or for the 


f parking automobiles. A few 


charge i tee 


privilege ¢ 


vears ago the consensus of opinion was 
that to charge for admission or parking 
would greatly reduce the number of 


Sunday visitors and seriously reduce the 
passenger traffic. Since that time, how- 
ever, many airports have changed their 
policy and now make a charge for the 
parking of automobiles. People are in 
the habit of paying for parking priv- 
ileges for automobiles, and this revenue 
to the airport takes care of the cost of 

















ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT BUFFALO, N. Y., AIRPORT 


tion flying. 

It has been the experience ol the 
writer that charging for parking of auto- 
mobiles has very little effect upon the 
number of visitors at the field; however, 
the charging of an admission fee, even 
though special events are provided for 
the amusement of the crowd, greatly re- 
duces the number of visitors; and in the 
long run it would not be as productive 
of revenue as having a large number of 
visitors, thereby obtaining a 
revenue from other concessions. 


greater 


Restaurants and Amusement Features 

Where there are large crowds visiting 
an airport, an attractive restaurant and 
the sale of refreshments and novelties 
will produce considerable revenue, and 
are necessary adjuncts to a modern air- 
port. In determining what to charge 
for refreshment privileges, it has been 
the experience of the companies in this 
business that a gross income of 25 cents 
per person is not an optimistic estimate 
for persons visiting the field, and ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of gross income 
to the concessionnaire should go to the 
airport owner. There is no reason why 
airports should not have many of the 
features of an amusement park, as the 
visitors to a flying field are there prin- 
cipally for amusement. 
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International! 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


CONSULTING RESEARCH ENGINEER 


HE long-dreamed-of International 
Pan-American Highway linking 
two continents and numberless 
nations into one vast endless chain is be- 
coming a reality. In half a dozen coun- 
tries at one time highways and more 
highways are the leading subject at 
tracting both national and internationa 
ention. Step by step, and section 
after section, the Pan-American links of 
the chain are steadily being constructed 
ind the motorist may now find fairly 
good roads from Caracas in Venezuela 
ilong the West Coast of South America 
to Concepcion in Chile. 


The Transandine Highway 


One of the most recent links in the 
chain is that known as the Transandin 
Highway connecting Caracas, the capi 
tal of Venezuela, with the western states 
This road passes through the important 
cities of Maracay, Valencia, San Carlos, 
Barquisimeto, Trujillo, Valera, Merida, 
and San Cristobal, and in the near fu- 
ture it will be completed to Cucuta, the 
‘apital city of the Department of San- 
tander del Norte, Colombia. The im- 
portance of highways today is clearly 
demonstrated by this road, which has 
entirely changed the merchandising situ- 
ation of the country which it traverses, 
saving in costs of transportation, and 
providing the people with many things 
before impossible for their use. The 
Government of Venezuela is putting 
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PREPARING A BOULEVARD NEAR RIO JANEIRO, BRAZIL, WHICH WILL CONNECT 
WITH THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
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the season of heavy rains ire being heavily taxed for main high- 
way construction, and it would have 
Peru Pushing Road Campaign been several years before the Govern- 
The highway campaign in Peru is also ment could have undertaken it 
very extensive at present, and splendid 
gress is being made on the coast Costs High in Mountainous Sections 
highway running the full length of the On account of the mountainous char- 
t from Tumbes on the north t vcter of vast portions of Peru’s terri- 
the border of Tacna on the south. This tory, this nation has greater costs anc 
hig y is 1,300 miles in length and is_ road construction difficulties than sev- 
for traffic over its entirety eral of the others. The normal roads 
Seve! ridges must still be constructed for the present are being eveled but 
ucross streams which become impassable not metaied Lima, Callao, and the 
tl season, and it is conserva- eoast cities are being connected by fully 
ve estimated that two years hence it paved highwavs, as these are part 
e the equal of any main highway the international chain. Some portions 
the United States of the highwavs are at an altitude of 
Motor transportation along the desert 12,000 feet above sea-level, where con- 
( t of Peru. which has long been a_ struction is exceedingly difficult nd 
© 
\ 1 
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dream, has become a reality, and is re 
garded as a crowning achievement by TRUJILLO 
the people. Valleys which have been 
isolated for centuries are now within a 
few days or hours of one another, and 
inter-city bus service has already been 
started. As one of the links in the vast 


1930 


costly, and where it must be perfectly 
done to withstand the weather and to 
provide open clearance at unseasonable 
motor periods. At present there are 
about 13,000 motor cars, trucks and 
busses in use in Peru, and with the 
highway progress the demand is con- 
stantly growing. Peru planned to spend 
$1,220,000 on road construction during 
1929, in addition to the labor done un- 
der the antiquated system of “head tax- 
ing” or citizen conscription, and plus 
the amount received from the 1929 gas- 
oline taxes. Americans residing in the 
country are exempt from conscription, 
but each one must pay a registration tax 
of 40 cents, which goes toward the road 
fund, while Peruvians who wish to avoid 
the labor must pay the equivalent of six 
days’ labor in cash. 


1929 Saw Big Step Ahead in Colombia 


Heretofore in Colombia, good roads 
have been scarce, except around Bogota, 
the capital. The year 1929 ushered in 
1 new era, and extensive highway con- 
struction is now under way. All roads 
ire being built for the future, with the 
idea of their being used by heavy motor 
trafic. This is making for a fine type 
of road, even though slower in mileage 
totals and increased in construction 
costs. The new Cambao Road, connect- 
ing the capital with the Magdalena 
River south of Beltran, is nearly com- 
pleted. It makes a new pass through 
the mountains, and American highway 
engineers who have inspected it pro- 
nounce it an exceptional stretch of high- 
way. The Gran Carretera del Norte, 
from the capital to the Venezuelan bor- 


CARACAS - GEORGETOWN 
GEORGETOWN@QH!IGHWAY BEING BUILT 
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highway chain of South America, the ASUNCIO a 
roads of Peru are playing a tremendous W r 

part. Ancon, the favorite resort of Lima VALPARAISQ NDOZA’ pee S AlGRe 
society, 1s now being connected to the TRANSANDINE Hannes Nigpe NTEVIDEO 

capital by a modern toll highway. This TO MENDOZA ANDJ) UENOS AIRES 






road is 5 meters wide, with a maximum BUENOS AIRES 
grade of 4 per cent and a minimum 
curve radius of 50 meters. It is of rock 
construction surfaced with asphalt and 
has been constructed by a prominent 
Peruvian as a private enterprise, with 
a concession to operate it for twenty 
vears as a toll road, at the end of which 


my 


time it will revert to the Government. aN 
This is a very praiseworthy undertak- 
ing, because the Peruvian road funds ROUTE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
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THE 


der, is the major highway in Colombia, 
and is part of the international chain 
This road is now completed and is prov- 
ing an impetus to commerce. A second 
trunk line is under construction 
from Medellin to the Pacific to connect 
with other links of the International 
Highway. 

During 1928 this little South Ameri- 
can country spent $7,122,400 on new 
road construction. “The Carretera al 
Mar,” as a highway, has been under 
discussion ever since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it was not until March, 1926, 
that its advocates succeeding in getting 
its construction authorized. The total 
cost of this one road has been $10,000,- 
000, economically handled by an Amer- 
ican engineering firm. The highway 
from Cali to the Pacific is another pri- 
vately owned and constructed road. 
This section of Colombia’s highway sys- 
tem is costing $3,430,000. In addition, 
the Department of Antioquia spent $2,- 
257,057 for new construction in 1928, 
and $281,131 for highway maintenance. 


also 


Bolivia Awakening 

Bolivia’s highways are now under 
construction and, while not a great deal 
of progress has been made in the past 
in comparison to the Pacific Coast na- 
tions, the country seems to have awak- 
ened to the tremendous gains it can 
make in commerce if proper roads are 
constructed for motor traffic. The Bo- 
livian Federal Government spent $2,- 
601,932 in 1929, and the various depart- 
ments or states approximately $3,931,- 
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OUR PAN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH ARE BUILDING THEIR ROADS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


This shows a scene south of Mexico City 


200 for new construction. These high- 
ways are so surveyed as to become con- 
necting links between the great east and 


west coast chains of the continent 


Chile and Venezuela 


The greatest ambition is being shown 
by the Chileans in their road programs, 
and they regard motor highways, their 
construction and maintenance, of more 
importance to national prosperity than 
railroad improvement. Chile’s high- 
ways now total more than 30,000 miles, 
and under the country’s ambitious plans 
more and more miles each year wil be 
macadamized or paved. The total ex- 
penditures of Chile and Venezuela for 


1929 were almost on an equal basis, 


but the nation to the north will still be 
constructing highways to equal Chile’s 
total long after the latter has 
its entire system. 


ompleted 


Roads of Friendship 


All of these highways, being part of 


the vast Pan-American chain, will in 
due course be interconnected with motor 
roads through Central America and 
Mexico into the United States No 


greater tie of permanent friendship be- 
tween nations and peoples could be con- 
ceived than this plan. They will be 
come avenues of pleasure, commerce, 
profits and international brotherhood 
which will justify every cent of their 
cost and maintenance. 


Juvenile Court Held an Antidote for Crime 


ONFIRMED criminals and 
gangsters may be eliminated 
or so reduced in number as 
to be a negligible quantity in American 
life, and millions of dollars may be 
saved taxpayers if each community is 
provided with a well-equipped juvenile 
court,” according to a statement issued 
by Charles L. Chute, General Secretary 
of the National Probation Association, In 
a recent issue of the Association’s Bul- 
letin. 

George W. Wickersham, Chairman of 
the National Committee on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, appointed 
by Mr. Hoover, is President of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 

“Every state in the Union except two,’ 
according to Mr. Chute, “has laws for 
juvenile courts, but there are still hun- 
dreds of cities and the majority of rural 
counties without juvenile courts or pro- 
bation services. Studies made of con- 
firmed criminals show that in nearly all 
cases their delinquencies started in youth. 
If communities established well-equipped 
juvenile courts, a great reduction in crime 
would follow. If crime can be treated 
promptly and intelligently when it first 
appears, we shall have found the remedy 


66 


for the so-called ‘crime wave’ in our coun- 


try. 
“Juvenile courts in the United States 
having the complete facilities for th 


treatment of delinquency and crime can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
The National Probation Association, after 
years of studying court work in every sec- 
tion of the country, has laid down seven 
standards for progressive juvenile cow 
work. We are asking each community to 
measure its juvenile court facilities 
partially and without conceit by thes 
standards and to aid in the reduction of 
delinquency and crime in our country, by 
providing their courts with the 
they now lack.” 


im- 


services 


The seven standards drawn up by the 
association to insure adequate treat- 
ment of delinquency and of youthful 
offenders are: 


(1) A judge chosen because of his 
special qualifications. Besides legal train 
ing he should have an understanding of 
social problems, particularly those invoiv- 
ing children and parents and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of child psychology 

(2) Private, informal court hearings 
No police court hearings for children. 

(3) Authority to deal with parents and 


the exclusive right to 
children needing court 
should be tried in a court 


cases of 
No child 
adult crim- 


he ar 
care 


for 


inals. 

(4) Experienced, trained probation of- 
ficers who have the resourcefulness and 
sympathy to handle children. Graduates 


from college or from a school of social 
work are preferred. Experience in child 
welfare work is indispensable. Ther 


should be enough probation officers, both 


men and women, to do thorough 


to de il with older boys. 


work: 


men ind women 


to deal with girls No probation officer 
should have to supervise more than 
children at a time 

(5) A good record system with ad 


quate clerical help 
(6) Facilities for physical examinations 
ind for mental study of problem children 
(7) A 


or good 


well-equipped detention home 
boarding homes for th 
care of children 

“Tf these standards are not complied 
with in the juvenile courts of each com- 
munity,” states the Bulletin of the Na 
tional Probation then 
these communities are adding more than 
their share to the unenviable crime total 
of our country.” 


family 
temporary 


Association, 
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When and Where Should Warning or 


Regulating Traffic Devices Be Installed? 


And to What Eatent Are Traffic Officers Needed Also? 


HAT the time has come when the 
rule of thumb” method of de- 
termining the type or character 


ining or regulating devices for th 


contre vehicles at street imnters 
tions should be a thing of the past 
emphasized in a Sub-Committee Report 
on Traffic Signals and Signs, presented 

1930 Convention at Atlantie City 
of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciatior This report to the City Ofh- 
cials’ Division of the Association is sum- 
marized by the Sub-Committee Chair- 
man, William S. Canning, Engineering 
Director, Keystone Automobile Club 
Philade phia, as follows 

I 

Warning signs should be used at un- 
isual conditions of street layout or n 
outlyin communities in advance 1 
widel irated intersections hospit ils 
schools, playgrounds and so forth 

il 

Danger Signs should be used whe 
the hazard is positive, ind should be il- 
lumin i at night by reflecting devices 
stre¢ het or floodlights. 

(a) Reflecting devices should be mot 
generally used to emphasize at night-tim: 
1 danger sign or a “Stop” sign 

(b) Pavement markings are recom- 
mended for use in the control of trafhe 
lanes intersections, and as advance 


} 
warnings to major intersections O1 railroad 


grade crossings. 
Ill 
Flashing beacons are recommended 
for use where the hazard is permanent, to 


ilign traffic and as indications of a condi- 


tion requiring reduction in speed 
IV 
“Stop” signs are recommended for 


the protection of high-speed arterial high- 
volume of traffic on th 
intersecting street falls below 25 per cent 
of the traffic on the through 
highway 


wavs where the 
volume of 


Vv 

Isolated automatic lights are justified 
under certain conditions to insure pedes- 
trian safety and to control isolated inter- 
sections where the volume of traffic ap- 
1,200 vehicles per maximum 
hour with at least 25 per cent of the total 
on the lighter-traveled street 

(a) Traffic demand signals are consid- 
ered for isolated intersections (not planned 
for inclusion in a gene ral System at some 
later date) where the traffic flow on the 
intersecting streets is irregular, the sig- 
nals being actuated by the movement of 
vehicles toward the intersection, and pro- 


proximates 


ng (,0 time dures to the 
umber of vehicles which approach tl 
ntersection from any direction 
VI 
Traffic officers.—Except in special 
cases it is deemed undesirable that traffhi 
officers be continued at localities wher 
signals are in operation, because fre- 
quently more attention is paid by th 
vehicle operator to the officer than to the 
signal 
(a) Semaphores. — Manual operation 


of semaphores by traffic officers is deemed 
indesirable 
make the 


his flexibility by 


because ol the tendency to 
and 


1 given lo 


officer mechanical destroy 
fixing him in 
cation 

(b) Hand = signals.—A 
stationed at 
car or other turning movement is heavy, 


in conjunction with 


traffic officer 


when locations where street 


signals or without 
can most effectively supervise traffic move- 
ment by 


these 


hand or arm signals, provided 
ire definite and that all the 
officers are carefully trained in a uniform 


signals 


code of hand signals 
VII 
Complete automatic signalization.— 
Based upon the volumes of traffic pre- 


viously set out, complete automatic sig- 
nalization of the “limited progressive” or, 
preferably, the “flexible progressive” type 
should be installed where it is desirable to 
properly coordinate the movement of 
trafic over a wide number of immediaté 
idjacent intersections. 


Signals, or Traffic Officers, or Both? 

The report, copies of which are ob- 
tainable from the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, National Press Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D. C., discusses the 
practical application of the several find- 
ings summarized above. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations regarding one of 
the most controversial of these findings 
—that on traffic officers—are 
quoted in full: 


“VI. Traffic Officers.—There has been 
much discussion regarding the use of traf- 
fie officers. One thought is that the po- 
lice officer can control an intersection 
better than any form of automatic device, 
he being able to take advantage of groups 
in traffic and weave the turning vehicles 
through. There are several objections to 
this point of view. One is the natural 
fatigue of the officer during the long hours 
of heavy traffic duty. Another is the im- 
possibility of his coordinating his efforts 
with those of other officers at the four 
surrounding intersections Perhaps a 
highly trained and thoroughly competent 


here 


control his 
with the maximum degree of safety and 
speed, but a heavily traversed intersectioy 


yficer can own intersection 


is likely to be one of a group or series o 
points where a properly timed and coor- 
dinated system of traffic signals should b 
ised 

Traffic officers are frequently used at 
signalized intersections to aid in control- 
ling and directing traffic movement. They 
may be used at intermediate intersections 
between signals which are placed at inter- 
vals of several blocks. As a general thing 
however, it is recommended that traffic 
officers be not placed at intersections con- 
trolled by signals, except where there is a 
heavy turning movement of street cars 
for the reason that if an officer is stationed 
it a signalized intersection there is the 
tendency for vehicle operators to pay 
more attention to the officer than to the 
signal, with confusion and some delay re- 
sulting. 

“Traffic officers should be used at inter- 
sections where, because of unusual condi- 
tions such as heavy turning movement 
switching of street cars, and so forth, auto- 
matic signals could not operate success- 
fully. They should be placed also at such 
intersections where at certain hours of 
the day the accident hazard is great be- 
cause of heavy pedestrian movement, par- 
ticularly at school crossings. 

“(a) Semaphores.—Manual operation 
of semaphores by traffic officers is of 
doubtful value, as the officer is affixed to 
1 certain spot on the street, whereas his 
chief value is in his flexibility and mo- 
bility. In most cities their use is discour- 
aged or forbidden, the general opinion be- 
ing that they tend to make the officer 
mechanical, lazy or careless. There is 1 
general tendency to the opinion that with 
proper signalization the function of the 
officer is not to direct traffic, but is to 
supervise its movement and enforce the 
injunctions of the signals. 

(b) Hand signals. — Several localities 
(Washington, San Francisco and others) 
employ traffic officers using either hand 
signals or semaphores at intersections 
where the necessity for control occurs 
during only a few hours of the day, such 
as school crossings, theaters, ball parks, 
and so forth, being governed by the cost 
to the community of this type of vehicu- 
lar control. When the cost of officer con- 
trol approaches or exceeds the mainte- 
nance cost of automatic signals, then ex- 
penditure for automatic signals is consid- 
ered to be justified. If there is necessity 
for traffic control during at least eight to 
ten hours a day, the added visibility and 
efficiency afforded by a manual or auto- 
matic operated signal will warrant its in- 
stallation. In addition, the hazard to the 


individual officers forced to control traffic 

















THE 


rom the middle of the streets will be 
liminated. 

“Traffic officers should be carefully 
trained in the uniform use of a definite 
ystem of hand and arm signals. The sig- 
nals of an officer should be so positive 
nd unmistakable that no doubt of thei 
meanings can arise in the minds of 
hicle operators.” 

When “Stop and Go” Signals Are 


Needed 

The committee’s recommendations, as 
summarized in Sections V and VIII ot 
the report, are based on “vehicles per 
maximum hour,” and differ considerably 
from the new Massachusetts code,* from 
which the committee also quotes 1n Its re- 
port. Under the heading, “Complete Au- 
tomatic Signalization,” the report says 


Tue American City for November, 1929 


ges 90 93 


* See 
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‘Vil It is probable hat this ira- 
graph should be headed ‘Complet: Coor- 
dinated Signalization fo Progressive 
Movement Any signals installed should 
rovid ultimatel lor a gridiron I 
gressively ti d signaled ner 
han a colle n of isolated ntroll n 
ersections ( letely cox n g 
nalization sl id be sed when it i 
sired to plac ithe in an orderly ro- 
ession and eliminate a long number of 
inwarranted stops. Such a system is used 
iost effectively where the maximum of 
theiency of a series of streets, together 
vith safety and a reasonable rate of speed 
nust be obtained When such a system is 
nstalled, there should be a Inimum ) 
nterlerence with the operation thereof 
in general, no location should be included 


which does not have in 
800 vehicles through the 


hours of 8 a.m 


n the system 
verage flow of 
ntersection between the 


ind 6 p.m 
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An Indiana Drilled-Well Water-Supply 


Abandoned Gas Well Developed Original Water-Supply in 1894 


Columbia City drilled an 8-inch 
well to a depth of 679 feet for 
At this point the drill was lost 
ind the well was abandoned. Another 
8-inch well was drilled nearby to a 
depth of 1,900 feet. This well proved a 
failure for gas, but developed into a 
flowing well of a pure, wholesome water 
ind continued to flow until 1898. As 
there was a distinct need of a water sys- 
tem in the city, a group of citizens, with 
the municipal officials, started a move- 
ment for the creation of a city water- 
works. 


I N 1894 a prospecting company in 


vas 


The First Water System 


Ground was purchased, consulting en- 
gineers were employed, and plans worked 
out, so that on June 6, 1894, a contract 
was let for two horizontal boilers, 54 
inches in diameter and 16 feet long, 
two Worthington steam pumps of 1,000,- 
000 gallons capacity per day, an 8-inch 
well cased to rock, 16,218 feet of various 
sizes of water pipe, and 72 hydrants 
with valves and fittings. This work was 
awarded for $25,960 and was completely 
installed by October of the same year. 
By the end of 1895 there were 246 taps 
in the water-main. 

From 1895 to 1907, 16,139 feet of 6- 
inch pipe, 8,800 feet of 4-inch pipe, 734 
feet of l-inch galvanized service pipe, 
37 feet of 1%-inch and 300 feet of 2- 
inch galvanized service pipe, together 
with seventeen hydrants and two 10- 
inch wells, had been added to the equip- 
ment. 

The two wells driven to 


new were 


By 
F. E. SCHULTZ 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
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depths of 287 and 515 feet respectively 
on the south side of the plant and were 
cased to rock. At the end of 1907 there 
were 89 fire-hydrants and service 
taps in the mains. 


365 


Improvements Made from Revenue 
Since 1907 

In 1907 the outstanding bonds were 
$16,000, with a balance of $1,563.97 in 
the treasury. Since 1907, this indebted- 
ness has been paid off and extensive im- 
provements have been made, all out of 
the earnings of the water-plant. The 
two original boilers were removed and 
steam connections made to the electric 
plant boilers. In 1909, the two Worth- 
ington steam pumps were taken to Fort 
Wayne and were thoroughly overhauled, 
and they are in constant the 
present time. In the fall of 1909, an 
8-inch well was drilled to a depth of 
437 feet and cased to rock. This well is 
located between the river and the pres- 
ent spray pond of the plant and is 
pumped every day. Several additional 
wells have been drilled and added to the 
supply. 


use at 


Brass or lead pipe is used for all ser- 
vice lines from the water-main to the 
customer's lot line, at which point the 
ire installed. All service 


Vater meters 


nes Irom the dwellings to the 
mains are kept in repair by the proj 
erty owners or consumers 
Care of Fire-Hydrants 
Since 1907 there have been 35 valves 
placed ahead fire-hydrants This is 


ssential when repairs are 
Without the valve between the hvdrant 
ind the water-main, it is 


leprive a 


necessary 


necessary 
large number of consumers 
of water, and it also hampers fire pro 
tection while the repair is being 


made 


The valves have been placed as the dy 


drants needed repair. The hydrants 
ire inspected every six months, usually 


in the spring and fall. 


The Protection of Valves on 
Water-Mains 
All valves on the water-mains in ( 
lumbia City are 
and in case of 


buried in the ground 
1 leak it is necessary 
dig up the street to make the repair. A 
manhole should be 
such valves to eliminate the necessit 
digging up the 
Insurance 
tion of 
in excellent requirement, 


constructed 


street for eac h re p 


companies require ins} 
all valves twice a vear. T] 
for, by « 
and opening the valves, not only is 
surance given that the valves are 
ing properly, but 


from becoming corroded 


they are preventé 


Water Meters 
Since the improvement of the 
works began, in 1907, a total of 
iter meters have been installed as 


wy) 


W 
oOws 











807 b-inx tery 
21 %-inch meter 
20 l-inch meters 
6 1%-inch meters 
14 2-inch meters 
2 3-inch meters 


There are still 132 consumers who are 
on the flat rate, making a total of 1,092 
imers. It is expected that all flat- 


rate consumers will be metered belore 
the end of 1930. 

The water meters are installed out- 
side at the tree line, as mentioned be- 
fore. This is a great help, for it is nec- 


essary to make but one trip to read the 
meter, as there is not the bugaboo of a 
heing closed. Another advantag« 
is that there is no interference with the 
consumer 

[he water meters are read twice a 
year, in. January and July. Following 
is the meter water-rate and the mini- 
mum charge for meters, according to 


house 


£1ze 

No. of Gals Charge per 1,000 
First 10,000 30 

Next 10,000 25« 
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Next 10,000 We 
10,000 l5e 

10,000 10¢ 

50 000 GQ 

Over 100,000 && 
Minimum ( 
Size of Meter per Mont 
%” and \%” $0.50 
1” 1.00 

1%” 2.00 

i 4.00 

3” 8.00 

4 16.00 


Property owners or consumers are 
held responsible for the condition of the 
meter. If it is damaged by hot water 
flowing back into the meter or has been 
tampered with, the property owner or 
consumer must pay for the repair. If 
the meter is damaged by freezing or any 
other natural cause, the city makes the 
necessary repair without charge to the 
consumer. All consumers having hot 
and cold water connections should be re- 
quired to place a check-valve between 
the furnace and the water line. This 
eliminates any danger of hot water's 
getting back into the meter. 
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Some Complaints of Warm Water 

in Summer 

Some consumers ask, “Why is the 
water so warm in the summertime in 
our houses?” This is due to the fact 
that in former years, before there were 
many streets paved, the water-mains 
were laid 4 feet 6 inches deep. No con- 
sideration was given to the possibility 
of grading the streets. Consequently, 
when the streets were paved and it was 
necessary to cut them down in many 
places as much as 18 inches to 2 feet, 
the mains were left approximately 2% 
feet below the hot surface of the pave- 
ment. All mains are now laid 5 feet 6 
inches in depth, so that when the streets 
are paved, they are still 434 feet below 
the surface. 

The present water-works system is 
operated by direct pressure, having no 
reserve supply in the way of a stand- 
pipe, elevated tank or reservoir. If such 
a reserve supply could be completed, 
the cost of pumping would be reduced 
about one-half. 


Fire Apparatus and Equipment Worth Buying 
Is Worth Caring For 


By O. J. SWANDER 
ENGINEER, 


Kansas INspecTion Bureau, Topeka, KANsAs 


HE proper care and maintenance 
it of fire apparatus and equipment 

is one of the most important 
duties of the fire department. A depart- 
ment cannot operate efficiently at fires 
unless apparatus and equipment are in 
perfect condition. The failure of a 
pumping-engine, a ladder truck, or 


unteer department in Kansas has a form 
printed, and two members are named 
each week to inspect the apparatus 
and fill in the blanks on the form. These 
members each receive a small compen- 
sation for making this inspection. The 


form is similar to that suggested in the 
accompanying box. 

More detailed inspections are neces- 
sary semi-annually or annually. At such 
times, a thorough inspection of the mo- 
tor, brakes, ignition system, carburetor, 

body, paint, steering gear, and other 





parts is necessary. The expense for 





even of a length of hose, may cause 
thousands of dollars’ worth of dam- 
age and possible loss of life. 


Inspection Report of Apparatus 


Proper care of fire apparatus and Company. No.... 
equipment not only increases the Make........... Model 
efficiency of the fire department but Manufacturers No. 
also reduces the expense of main- Report of Condition of Apparatus 19 


taining the department 
is properly dried and cared for will 


: 

last several times as long as hose 4. 
that is put away wet and muddy 6. 
Properly cared-for apparatus will - 
serve longer and require less repair 9. 
than equipment that does not re- TY 
celve proper attention. 12. 
Systematic Inspection - 


Some systematic method of in- - 


spection is necessary. In a small 17. 
volunteer department, weekly in- | 
spections may be sufficient, but in 20. 


the larger departments, apparatus 


Hose that 1. 


9 


Is radiator full? 

Is anti-freeze required? 

Is fan belt tight? 

Is water hose in good condition? 
Are all water joints tight? 
Does radiator leak? 

Does carburetor flood or drip? 
Is oil in crankcase up to level? 
Should oil be changed? 

Give date of last change of oil. 
Does oil pressure gage work? 


Have transmission and rear axles sufficient oil? 


Give date last changed. 

Does clutch brake work properly? 
Does emergency brake work properly? 
Does gear shift work properly? 

What is condition of tires? 
Does starter work properly? 
Has battery sufficient water? 
What does each cell test? 
What is condition of lighting system? 


Air pressure in each? 


repairs can be greatly reduced if the 
department has a well-equipped re- 
pair shop. Most departments have 
members who are expert mechanics, 
carpenters, or painters, and almost 
any repair job can be done if a well- 
equipped repair shop is available. 

When pumping-engines are in ser- 
vice in the fire department, these 
should be tested annually in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Experience has shown that 
where regular and systematic tests 
of engines are not made, defects 
often exist unsuspected until they 
show up at a large fire where the 
apparatus is called upon to deliver 
its full capacity. 


The Use of High-Grade Oil 
One of the most important factors 





should be inspected daily. One vol- 








in the proper care of fire apparatus 














THE 


correct lubrication. The use of cheap 
oils should not be tolerated; only high- 
grade oils made by a manufacturer who 
has an established reputation for qual- 
ity are fit for fire service. 

Fully as important as selecting oil 
suitable to the requirements is the use of 
the oil in the proper manner. For ex- 
ample, only clean containers and meas- 
ures should be used, and the oil should 
be carefully handled to avoid contamina- 
tion. A bit of lint or grit may clog the 
oil screen and cause bearing failure. 

Engine crankcases should be drained 
at regular intervals and filled with fresh 
oil. The oil in service gradually be- 
comes contaminated with particles of 
dust, grit, bits of worn metal, and finely 
divided carbon. In addition, thinning of 
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A PITOT GAGE MEASURING FIRE-HOSE DISCHARGE 














THE ANNUAL TEST OF A PUMPING-ENGINE 


oil by unvaporized fuel takes place, thus 
reducing the lubricating properties of 
the oil. 

This thinning of the oil is aggravated 
by the practice of some departments ot 
house running of apparatus two or three 
times a day for brief periods. This is 
the greatest single source of dilution in 
fire department service. This practice 
has no practical value and should be dis- 
continued. 

The analysis of the oil in the follow- 
ing table shows the per cent of fuel ac- 
cumulated from 21 starts of an engine 
in a warm fire-house. The piece was not 
out once on a run, but the oil was con- 
siderably reduced in value by a week 
of house running practice. Such dilu- 
tion promotes wear because the thinning 
of the oil permits the working surfaces 
to come much closer together. 

The results of one week's fire-house 
running: 


New Oil Used Oil 
Specific gravity 9.30 .923 
Flash 380 F. 230 F. 
Fire 420 F. 245 F. 
Pour test 25 F. Below zero 
Viscosity at 210 F 58 seconds 47 seconds 
Fuel 10.1% 
Foreign material 1% 
Water Trace 


The Care of Hose and Other Equipment 


Another item to be considered is the 
proper care ol fire-hose. Good 
expensive, and it pays to cart 


hose 1s 
for the 
hose to get the longest life from it, there- 
by reducing the expense. When hose is 


wet or muddy, it should be removed 


from the reels or wagons, the mud 
brushed off, and the hose hung in a 


tower or placed on a rack to dry. Heat 
is injurious to rubber, and hose should 
not be dried on hot sidewalks or 


pave- 


ments. Hose in drying 
racks should be protected from the rays 
of the sun. When hose 
should 
through it monthly. 
It is fires 
that hose is not dragged over floors on 
which acid has been spilled. When dis 
charging or re-charging chemical engines 


towers OT on 


is stored in a dry 


place, it have water passed 


important to take care at 


or extinguishers, the solution should not 
come in contact with the hose. If gaso 
line is spilled on 
separate Ir 


hose, the rubber will 
m the fabric 
cause the hose to burst 


The care 


should 


ind ultimately, 


ind use of minor equipment 
Ladders 
should be varnished frequently, pulleys 
oiled, 
sary 


receive attention, too 
and ropes replaced when neces 
Ladders should not be dropped or 
otherwise roughly handled. Axes, picks, 
pike poles, and pitchforks should be in 
spected frequently to insure that heads 
ire fastened securely to handles 

It can be seen by the foregoing that 
the proper care and maintenance of fire 
apparatus and 
task. Even 
with only one piece ol apparatus con 
siderable work is necessary. The effort, 
however, will be well spent when the in 


equipment is no smal| 


in a small fire department 


creased efficiency of the fire department 
and the the 
equipment 


reliability of 


are considered. 


increased 


Chicago's Notable Park and Boulevard 
System a Product of Gradual Growth 


HE park system of Chceago comprises 
7,470 acres of land, and 203 miles of 
boulevards. These park figures include all 
public recreation areas in the city’s 20 
park districts, whether under administra- 


tion of Park district officials; of the Bu- 
reau of Parks, Department of Publi 
Works: of the Forest Preserve Commis- 
sioners of Cook County; or of the Board 
of Education. The South Park District 
alone comprises 2,799 acres, and 1,378 


acres of the Cook County Forest Preserves 
lie within the city limits. 


This acreage represents results of regu- 
lar land acquisition since about 1870, in 
which year the total of recreation land 
holdings became 1,887 acres. In 1868, this 


is only 125 93 acres 
must have 
of increasing park-mindedness 
the total in 1860 was 37 
icres, and in 1839, two 

Today the South 
has over 119 miles of 
ing over 67 miles of 
park drives 


total w Even that fig- 


ure loomed large to Chicagoans 
iware that 
acres, in 1850, 1! 
icTres 

Park District alone 
boulevards, includ- 


beautifully developed 








Westborough Town Hall 


By WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


Horkins 


Ix HAS 


$ ie building has been designed to 
solve he problem faced by many 
towns, of ind rather 


lot for a 


using an old narrow 


new and larger municipal build- 

It is designed along Colonial lines 
plan and proportion are con- 

but is detailed in the Modernist 


I I ides the 


hall required in every 


England town for town meetings, 
fflicers are chosen by direct vot 
le In addition, it provides the 
court room, and a large suite of 
xr the American Legion and other 
triotic organizations. It gives the most 


icc ess 


both und 
liter ' 


possible to 
iditorium, by a mezzanine arrangement 


othces 


[ n entering the main lobby, one faces 
he tt corridor, half a flight below, and 
balar 1 stairways lead up a half-story to 
the foyer of the hall Arrangement ol 
ground floor and first floor space is made 
clear by the plans. The Police Depart- 
ment is self-contained, and is entered ex- 
clusively from the outside. The audi- 
i I I i baleony, and rear below- 
stage dressing-rooms. At the entrance ari 
check ind toilets; it a lower level 


AND GREELEY 


Boston 


’ tr ty oat s 
reac ‘ = 


ii t | hn? 
The main stair hall leads up to the hal 
ilcony nad the Patriot Ro I hicl 


vecuples the entire loor 


\ 
front of the top f 


ind has anterooms, toilets ind a kitchen- 
ette. In spite of the narrowness of th 
lot, a generous parking area has been pro- 


vided in connection 
irtly through 
There 


sign ol 


with the 
citizen effort 


building 


is great difference between the de- 
this building and the normal Col- 
onial. The general construction 
to the best traditions of New 
building design 
ind 
design 
But 


f volution 


contorms 
England 
with stone 
appropriats 
used for the 
conditions and 
Craftsmanship 


tod iv are 


ind red brick 


immings 











wood 


to such 
exterior 
styles are in 
ind shopwork 
unlike 

Hence the newer and crisper 
here observable. It 
the aim of the architects, 


has peen 


social 


that prevail 
of the past 
treatment 


wholly those 
has been 
while preserv- 
the atmosphe re of the Colonial town, 
to mark the ind the 
evolution of their treatment of 
the details. In this new interpretation of 
i traditional style lies the building’s claim 
to distinction 


ing 
progress of tims 


taste by 
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THE EXTERIOR IS OF RED BRICK, WOOD TRIMMED, THE BELL AND CLOCK TOWER 





OF WOOD. THE TOTAL COST, INCLUDING FURNISHINGS, WAS UNDER $150,000 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE NORTH SIDE SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS, CHICAGO 


Electric Control in Sewage Disposal 


HE world’s largest sewage treat- 


= ment plant of its kind was official- 

ly opened on October 3, 
This plant, known as the North Side 
sewage treatment works, is located just 
outside the Chicago city limits, and was 
built and is operated by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. The entire plant is 
electrically operated, the energy being 
supplied by the Lockport power-house 
of the Sanitary District electrical sys- 
tem and the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois. 


192s 


Method of Treatment 
The activated sludge method of sew- 
age treatment is 








By L. J. CISSNA 


which It is estimated ve reached Db 
1960 ‘ 

The plant, which will eventually o 
cupy an entire site of 100 acres, is show 
in the airplane view. Exclusive of the 
treatment tanks which occupy most ot 
the site, it consists of five conveniently 
grouped buildings. These are the main 


building, pump and blower house, cper- 


iting galleries, service building and out- 
door electrical substation. In addition, 
there are twelve grit chambers, eight 
preliminary settling tanks, and three 
batteries of aeration and final settling 


tanks. All the buildings have been con- 


structed in accordance with an attractive 









used, and the 
plant is arranged 
to take care of 
the requirements 
of an initial pop- 
ulation of 830,000 
people. It serves 
the entire region 
from Fullerton 
Avenue north to 
the Cook County 
line, and is to be 
expanded to treat 
ultimately the 
sewage of a pop- 
ulation of about 
1,500,000 people, 
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ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF THE PUMP AND BLOWER HOUSE very 


ai ‘ AA; 
Phe lature of the init 
ock control system is of special int 
is, Instead of being composed of 
linary elect control equipment 
makes use standard iratus 
veloped lor tele} hone exchanges | 
pparatus consists of selector swit 
ind relays he type which has beet 
used as standard equipment in telephon 
practice for iny years. The uss 
telephone apparatus gives a very sim 
arrangement ol irts and allows Col 
pact assembl) each control unit « 
small frame supported under each con- 
trol pan nd enclosed by dus 
— re me 1 ee 
h S Ins 
ve 
I es he 
n eer 
contro nd | 
fo the moa 
methods of s¢ 
igeé I osal | 
uSs¢ f ephi 
ipparatus f 
such a purpost 
new and nov 
‘ ind has econon 
| > - ically solve 
= as a 
problem wW hich 
— would have beer 
involved 
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iad been 
i sewage 1s brought to the treat- 
I nt by interes ng sewers trom 
e north and the south, ar s 
$4 it the im ind blower 
tn pass through the 
I the nt | g y 
eet g s removed 0 ne 
and the coarser s s 
ease in th eliminary st ng 
After passing through the pre- | 
ges, the sewage goes the | 
t nkKS 18) n number whe I he 
fication process takes ce 
flere it is blown with compressed air 
rom the pump and blower 
I bout six hours I ntact 
h the aerated sew we solids, OI is 
chnically cailed, wtivated siudage 


There are three batteries of aeratio 


tanks with twelve tanks, each divided 
parts by a longitudinal baffle 
each battery, and each tank is 














THE FIVE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS WHICH 
LIPT THE RAW SEWAGE TO THE PLANT 


40) leet 


wale! Ke pilates at the 


The double line of white, 
bottom of the 


iong 


aer tanks are Filtros plates, a por 

ous substance through which the com 

pressed air is diffused to aerate and agi 

the sewage. The air blown up 

I g the Filtros plates causes the 

sewage to take on the appearance of 
boling water. 

Disposal of Sludge 
After the period of aeration, the solids 


re removed in the final settling tanks, 
and the clear effluent is discharged into 
the 


a 


Sanitary District North Shore chan- 
nel, which empties into the Chicago 
River. The aerated solids, or activated 


sludge, are returned to the main build- 
ing, where they are pumped back and 
mixed with the raw, incoming 
entering the aeration tanks, to be used 
over again in the process of treatment 
The excess solids, together with the sol- 
removed by the preliminary tanks, 
are pumped to the West Side sewage 


sewage 


j 
1Gs 


THE HEART OF THE ELECTRIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


treatment works 17 miles away, for dis 
posal by digestion, drying and dumping 
The average capacity of the initial in- 


stallation is 175 million gallons daily 


Complete Electric Control 
I 


The entire plant is electrically oper- 


ated, all electrical equipment being fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. The electrical power is supplie: 


from two 15.000-kva. transf« 


one of which is a spare, stepping adow! 
33,000 volts to 6.600 volts. The heart « 
the electrical system is the main oper 

ing room Here is located one of tl 
largest control benchboards ever con 


structed and a switchboard 








power motors. The pump and blows 
equipment and the main control roo 
ire housed in the pump and blows 


house. 


Unit Interlock Control for Motors 
Simplifies Starting 

The main electrical equipment c 
sists of the pump and blower equipment 
ind the method used for controlling this 
pparatus is an innovation in the ele 
trical control field. The large size of t! 
pump and blower motors 
quires five positions of the control 
start them from rest to full speed; th 
is, the operating voltage must be 


twelve 





comprising 44 panels. This 
control board one- 
third of the periphery of a 
circle 110 feet in diameter 
All the feeders 
and the main plant equip- 
ment are remotely con 
trolled from this board 

\ portion of the control 
board iS 


covers 


electrical 


used to control 
the five centrifugal pumps 
which lift 
the 


pumps are 


the raw sewagt 
These 
driven by di- 
rect-connected motors, two 
rated 1,000 
1orsepower ¢ ich, and three 
700 horsepower each. In 
addition, there 
turbo- 


into pliant 


of which are 
I 

are seven 
blowers which 
compress the 250,000 cubi« 
feet of free air per minute 
to a pressure of about 8 
pounds per square inch, 
which is required to aerate 
and agitate the sewage in 
the aeration tanks. Three 
of these blowers are rated 
at 30,000 cubic feet per 
minute and are driven by 
1,650-horsepower motors: 


type 





the four others deliver 
40,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute and use 2,160-horse- 








INTERIOR OF AERATION TANK 




















li- 








ei 


os 


ied in steps starting with a compara- 
vely low value, and then increased as 
he motors accelerate in speed until they 
re finally connected across the line at 
ull operating voltage. Since there were 
twelve motors, and since the usual prac- 
tice is to use a separate starting equip- 
ment for each motor, it seemed at first 
that a large amount of costly starting 
equipment and an intricate control sys- 
tem would be required to properly op- 
erate this apparatus. This problem, 
however, was solved by the development 
of a new type of control, now known as 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY for 
the unit interlock control. 

The unit interlock control system pro- 
vides a scheme whereby any one of two 
common starting equipments may be 
selectively connected from and to any 
one of the twelve motors for starting 
purposes. The simplicity of this control 
scheme allows the use of a minimum 
number of wires between the control 
panels and the motors and their asso- 
ciated common starting equipment. 
Each motor is supplied with a separate 
unit interlock control panel mounted on 
the front half of the table part of the 
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Americanization and Street Cleaning 


A Commissioner of Public Works Makes a Noteworthy Point 
of the Value of Clean Streets in Aiding American Cities 
to Assimilate the Foreign-born Population 


SIDE from the apparent need for 
clean thoroughfares from the 
standpoints of health, appear- 

ance and sanitation, the business of 
cleaning streets goes deeper and has 
greater significance than many are in- 
clined to note. It is one of the greatest 
factors in our general program of Amer- 
icanization. It has a refining and better- 
ing influence which cannot be over- 
looked. 

This was the substance of an opinion 
given The Street Cleaner recently by a 
wellknown Commissioner of Public 
Works. This Commissioner lives in a 
city of about 75,000 which includes a 
goodly percentage of foreign-born. 

In discussing street cleaning, the Com, 
missioner declared that he had noted 
that when a municipality sets the ex- 
ample, citizens are not long in follow- 
ing suit. “In our city,” he is credited 
with saying, “and in many cities, there 
is quite a percentage of residents who 
were not accustomed to clean thorough- 
fares and truly helpful surroundings in 
earlier days. They had been accustomed 
to littered streets, disordered vards and 
homes. Neatness, orderliness and clean- 


liness had been in the picture fot 


them.” 


When the City Leads, the Citizens Are 
Glad to Follow 

It has been found by this Commission- 
er that when the city fixes up the streets 
in the neighborhoods where these for- 
eign-born citizens live, and follows up 
this improvement with regular and sys- 
tematic cleaning, results soon begin to 
show. The residents take a hint from 
these operations. They slick up and 
clean up their places. In the 
meantime the next generation is rubbing 
elbows with young folks from other 
parts of town. They see and hear how 
others live and prosper, the word goes 
back, and soon one sees a very definite 
attempt to make what has been a poorer 
section reach the standard of the so- 
called better sections. 


about 


Street Cleaning Is Americanization 


Work 


The Commissioner said, “To my mind, 
then, street cleaning can be regarded as 
Americanization work. It goes hand in 
hand with the efforts made to teach our 
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ontrol benchboard 

The unit interlock control is entirely 
self-contained and so mounted that each 
ontrol sectior in easily be removed 
from the control benchboar r inspe 
tion and maintenance purposes ana a 
spare unit inserted in place in less th 
five minutes, by one operator. Norm 
the spare unit is mounted upon a 
where the entire sequence may ( 
demonstrate checked. This arrang: 
ment allows each control umt to be nu 
erchalr ore \ h ny he her col 

% units 

inguage, our customs, our vs and our 
deals. It teaches people who have not 


I 
had advantages that others enjoy, to 
make more of their homes, to make th 
home sections better places in which 
live. And when you have better places 
for voung folks to live in, vou cut down 
the tendeneyv toward crime and disorder 
ill of which means that oncoming 
better Americans.” 


zens are 


Assessable Values Increase 


Then there is the money angle. In 
many instances, dwellings in the poorer 
sections are owned by people who have 
moved elsewhere or are holding them as 
investments. The improvement, started 
by street cleaning and the example -<et 
by the city serves to enhance the value 
of the property. 

Cleaning city streets not only has a 
distinct psychological effect, but also an 
important practical effect. Where real 
progress is sought, where better homes, 
business and citizens are wanted, street 
cleaning must not be regarded lightly 
It is one of the most important factors 
of municipal life 


More Isles of Safety for Pedestrians Advocated by 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner in Connecticut 


HE construction of a series of safety 

isles for pedestrians across certain 
unusually wide streets or at irregular in- 
tersections is suggested by Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, Commissioner of the Motor 
Vehicles Department of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Commissioner Stoeckel describes such a 
plan, which he has found effective in some 
European countries, in a bulletin on “The 
Pedestrian Question,” issued by his De- 
partment in December. He says in dis- 
cussing the idea: 

“In some European countries, where 
there are many pedestrians and compara- 
tively few motor vehicles, but where the 


motor vehicles run fast, it has been found 
possible to assist the pedestrians in cross- 
ing wide streets or at locations compli- 
cated by irregular intersections, by the in- 
stallation of isles of safety. Often these 
isles of safety are so numerous or so ar- 
ranged that pedestrians never have more 
than one lane of traffic to watch at a 
time. 

“The installation of an isle of safety 
which is raised above the street level can 
hardly be recommended from the stand- 
point of the motor vehicle operator, how- 
ever, unless it be adequately protected by 
warning signs so that he may know about 
it as an obstruction ahead. If that can 


be done so that « ich operator will know 


isles of 
safety ahead, driving through such places 
will not be too fast. Even a reckless man 
will slow down in such a place. The pedes- 
trian then may cross safely. He watches 
his chance and when that chance occurs 
goes through one lane, repeats at another 
lane, and so on until he is across the 
street. 


in ple nty of time that there are 


“This method of crossing focuses his at- 
tention upon a single accomplishment 
He has a distance of about eight feet to 
cross each time and only watches that 
much. Such aid in crossing can well be 


provided for some of our streets.” 











A Practical Program for the Protection 
and Development of Roadside Beauty 


By RICHARD SCHERMERHORN, Jr. 
Crry PLANNER AND LANpscAPE ARCHITECT, NEW YORK CITY 


ence of roads develop- 


Tmt 


is one of comparatively re 

cent origin, and one that seems 

d to become vastly important. It 
ee! to me, however, that the nere 
ng use of the term “highway beautitic 


ol s misleading, and that the term 


protection of rural highways ould 
better express the idea implied. The old 
iighwavs were in most cases naturally 
eautiful, but much of this beauty has 
een t through the increase: se of 
the automobile. The old Albam nd 
Boston Post Roads, for instance, were 
imticulariy attractive routes o! 1 ivel, 
it now the landscape bordering them 
one continuous elongated scar 
Using the term “highway beautifica- 


tion” in the way that a good many high- 
way officials and civic organizations are 
eginning to use it, and emphasizing the 
benefit to be derived from the 
planting of trees, shrubs, and vines, is 
something like starting the job in the 
middie. Following are the 
steps, all essential, in my opinion, to the 
ichievement of the result we all so 
eartily desire: 


great 


successive 


1. Legislation permitting all towns 


ind villages to zone 

2. Consideration for all existing trees 
ind other landscape 
rinciples of 


features, and of the 
landscape design in future 
surveys and plans for highway widenings 
3. Systematic planting of trees 
highways 
4. Incidental planting of shrubs and 
ines (work to be organized by individual 


communities 


ilong 


Legislation 
(1) In New York State all towns and 
villages may have zoning commissions 
They may zone the land along their 
highways if they choose to do so. Thus 
far, however, the towns have been back- 
vard in establishing zoning ordinances, 
especially the towns covering the rural 
listriets. By legitimate zoning they may 
oncentrate business structures and for- 
bid the promiscuous scattering of gas 
stations, hot dog stands and commercial 

signs 

Studying Redesign 

(2) Most highway widenings are 
planned by engineer officials, whose at- 
tention is largely confined to such de- 
tails as straightening the right-of-way, 
eliminating bad curves and steep grades, 
ind securing maximum economy based 
on engineering theory. Thus roadside 
trees are sacrificed indiscriminately. 





Steep, bare banks are created, which 
mar the ro 
ind other structures are designed 
engineering standpoint alone. 
It should be the study ol 
roadside topography and the acquire- 
ment of sufficient survey data to pre- 
much of the natural 
growth, including attractive trees, shrub- 
At least the lines of widening 
ind the grades could be studied so that 

minimum destruction of natural fea- 
tures would result 

In planning roadway embankments 
the steepest slope is now designed on 


idside; and bridges, under- 
passes 
irom an 
possible by 


serve landscape 


bery, etc 


wccount of economy o! excavation ind 
minimum width, but I 
believe the questions of the wash on this 
slope and the resulting cost of main- 
tenance are often disregarded. In other 
words, my view is that side slopes should 
be made flatter and that they should be 
covered with a thickness of top soil and 
that grass or some kind of vegetation 
should be established there. Naturally, 
this increases landscape beauty, but, 
aside from this, I believe a much less 
cost in maintenance would eventually 
result, and therefore a practical reason 
is developed for this class of treatment. 
Parkways of course are planned with 
the use of these principles, but I believe 
the same comparative procedure could 
also be economically employed on high- 
ways in general. 

Highway structures such as bridges, 
culverts, underpasses, etc., should be de- 
signed by architects or landscape archi- 
tects instead of engineers 


right-of-way 


Whole-Course Planning 

(3) It would be preferable if states 
or counties or similar controlling gov- 
ernmental divisions would establish their 
own organizations for systematis tree 
planting along highways, but, lacking 
such organization, there is no reason 
why the lesser units such as towns and 
villages, through their own authority or 
through the aid of local improvement 
should not organize for 
systematic tree planting. This does not 
mean that tree planting is necessary 
throughout the entire route of the high- 
way; in fact, such a procedure would 
not be according to the best principles 
ol landscape design. It would be pref- 
erable to study carefully the character- 
istics of the course of the highway be- 
fore any planting is done. Trees should 
of course be planted along bare stretches, 


associations, 


especially where the adjoining landscay 
is inconsequential, but open spac 
should always remain where the m¢ 
attractive views in the far distance ar 
encountered, and formal lines of trees 
should not be laid out where they wou 
be interfering with natural rugged land 
scape. Where roads pass through fores: 
ireas, formal tree planting would als 
be out of place. 

There are many practical considera 
tions which require attention. Wher 
the highway passes over low ground 
with insufficient drainage, naturally 
tree planting should be omitted, as every 
soil-drying advantage is 
Along wind-swept areas tree planting is 
desirable as a protection. At sharp turns 
in the road, tree planting might consti- 
tute a danger. Along high embankments 
tree planting would provide a safeguard, 
and the use of guard fencing wou'd 
less compulsory. Along steep grades 
tree planting helps to prevent the ex- 
treme wash of road embankments and 
thus reduces road maintenance. Tre¢ 
planting also reduces the growth of in- 
flammable grasses and weeds. 


necessary 


Cooperative Effort 

(4) The planting of roadsides for 
beauty in blossom and foliage is one of 
the finer details of the work in question 
This must depend upon the efforts of 
individual communities, as its scope 
would be too great for any extensive in- 
dividual authority. Of course, the ideal 
underlying such efforts is stimulating 
and should be encouraged, and undoubt- 
edly much is possible through the in- 
terest of local village and town organi- 
zations. The vital success of all high- 
way landscape improvement, however, 
lies in the formation of a basic land- 
scape structure as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, and without the lat- 
ter, efforts by local organizations are 
apt to have the least ultimate effect. 

Propaganda for the protection of 
landscape beauty of roadsides therefore 
should be directed first toward the gov- 
erning bodies which control the roads. 
It must be shown that a road depart- 
ment requires an additional unit in its 
organization, the aim of which shal] be 
to study and control the landscape ques- 
tion. This unit might also use its in- 


fluence in coordinating the activities of 
towns and villages through which the 
roads pass, in connection with the adop- 
tion of adequate zoning laws. 


Bienes 
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Cost Accounting Aids Municipal Administration 
in Minneapolis 


How a Thoroughgoing System for Determining Unit and Total Costs of City Work Is 
Developing, on a Centralized Basis 










































































: 
By GUSTAVE A. MOE 
; Cost ACCOUNTAN CITY “OMPTROLLER () NI 
; 
OST departments of a city gov- datory provision requires th n) ( y | 
M ernment are of such size as to ficer or person in charge of public work rhe management of thes 
4 make personal supervision by must submit such information as may be ersons is n the executives ol the 
| the executive impossible. The only prac- deemed necessary to show all costs u rious departments 
tical way, therefore, by which an execu- volved in the work of which he has Under tralized plan of organi 
tive can judge the efficiency of municipal charge ition such as this. management becomes 
organization is through a system of pe- On August 1, 1926, City Comptroller very difficult; it is costly, limits the de- 
riodie reports. These can be accurately Dan C. Brown appointed the writer to velopment of the personnel, and limits 
obtained only through the operation of a m™m ike the installation of a cost-account- the use of mechanical equipment for ac- 
good cost system. ng system and to take direct charge ol counting \ better pian ol organiza- 
Today new methods are being intro- its operation. It was found necessary to tion would be to have cecounting cen 
duced and improved machinery installed organize a stafl selected through civil tralized in the office of the proper city 
in almost every branch of city govern service examinations, to handle a definite accounting of il This would make 
ment with a view to reducing costs either procedure. This staff is now engaged in possible more effective management, pet 
s | by elimination of waste or by increasing Stores control and inventory accounting, mitting the use of mechanical equipment 
efficiency. It is impossible to judge a 
: whether the introduction of these new a a 
, methods and machinery is likely to re- siaiitihinnne site nientaee im 
duce costs unless the executive knows nae 
s not only what his total cost is, but ex- === SS S| 
actly what items make up the total Lorem ~~ — 4 
This information can be _ obtained pomeany os ; cz 7 7 
: through cost accounts. ae —= —— sceteeenearanes —~— 
In municipal procedure, budgets are o ae SS 
used in operating departments and in ania ena 
H constructing public improvements. PRN TR 
These budgets are estimates made by the Soe 
/ particular executive concerning the op- Paving Brick —— «J 
, erations of his department; they are his P ja 
: standards. It is a good policy to an- Stee! Bow i ed 
alyze these budgets from a functional Steel Rod TT 
point of view, to ascertain whether fur- M_H_R Cover SS 
jl ther possible reduction can be made crosene Se 
: This last duty is that of the cost ac- Hard O _ ————— 
, countant. When this has been done, it Pagine rl ___ 5} _ nal 
; is possible to predetermine with surpris- a : — a 4 
‘ : ing accuracy what should be the stand- Cakum . 
: ard for the future period. - Cae 
— —_~ 
’ _ Beginnings of the Minneapolis System . : - | Fr. Soe ; 
; To establish a municipal cost-account- ach pip ; ; Pom +. rasa | 
. ing control, it is necessary to have the h pipe in. F aia oft | 
> proper legislation. The Minnesota stat- Pipe Broke Sta aa __ | 
utes of 1921, chapter 274, provide that pS ee j 
f every political subdivision of the state +>: Se ae: 3 ec | 
» shall keep proper records of cost of all Yo Bot _ a a 
public work, that the total cost shall a = ‘ wal 
| include all expense involved, and that in aa 1 £ 4 
- all cases the cost of all engineering and -— ~—— = — 
: overhead shall be included. In July, rs ee Seana : 
1926, the Minneapolis Council passed an soe quam . 
ordinance supporting the state law and " 1 
; fixing the responsibility for proper in- aro =a a 
stallation and operation of a cost-finding ee te oc 7 ‘ramet —— 
unit, upon the city comptroller. The or- mpd > yn deocbagelaya wag hee bghoner pe dela oon - Te) 
: dinance gives the comptroller authority ss aedhiaed im 
to employ such personnel as he deems 
necessary for proper eperation A man- FIG 
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SEWER DEPARTMENT 
SEMI-MONTHLY REPORT OF 
FIELD EQUIPMENT 


f “\ Operator 
= re 


line Same 


Machine No 





L- 


FIG 


permanent central ling of da 

h would be more convenient to the 
Such a centralized plan would 

nt minor and general executives 
sitting in judgment on their own 


Dealing with Expense Elements 
lhe Minneapolis system of cost ac- 
counting is based on the distribution of 
the four elements of expense—(1) labor, 
2) material, (3) equipment, and (4) 
rhead. For labor, gang distribution 
rms are used to report service ren- 
dered These forms are made out and 
signed by the foreman, checked by the 
field timekeeper and submitted to the 
yroll division for payroll purposes 
\fter they are checked by this division, 


Comptroller Job No <s 





a, SO — eee 4 


hey are given to the cost clerk for cost 
nurposes. The cost clerk submits com- 
irative bor reports ol the various 


crews, whi h are used to che ck the pro- 
duction of each crew The cost of labor 
is then charged to the various cost ac- 
counts as shown by the distribution 


Material is purchased through a cen- 


tral purchasing agent and charged to 
stores accounts. A perpetual inventory 
ind stores control is maintained. Stores 
re issued upon requisition to the fore- 
man in charge of work. The foreman 
submits to the cost clerk reports of ma- 
terials used, transferred to other jobs or 
returned to stores. 

Equipment is rented to the projects at 
established rental rates. These rates are 
sufficient to cover all items of expense 





30 


Subsidiary records are maintained fi 
each piece of equipment owned by the 
department. Equipment costs includ 
operation, maintenance, depreciatior 
storage and overhead expense. 
Overhead is divided into two classes 
lirect and indirect. The first is distrib 
ited against the direct labor cost: th 
second is distributed against the tota 
ol General overhead includes thy 
charge for service rendered by the vari 
is city administrative departments 


» cost. 


Illustrative Forms 
For purposes of illustration, details of 
forms used by the sewer department ar 
given herewith: 


Labor  Distribution—A form (16! 
inches wide and 9% inches high) entitled 
City Engineer—Sewer Department 
Labor Distribution for Pipe Sewers Only,’ 
and having at the top, “Comptroller 

Job No. In From 

To Date carries column 
headings for the following kinds of labor, 
for which the columns show the hours 
and amounts: foreman, assistant foreman 
handy man, bracer, sheather, bricklayer 
first pipe layer, second pipe layer, teams, 
water carrier, watchman, steam engineer 
gas hoist engineer, gas engine backfiller, 
concrete man, driller and blaster, special 
labor (3 columns), and laborers. The col- 
umn for the last shows days as well as 
hours and amount. A final column is pro- 












































































































































































































































PIGS. 3, 4 AND 5 


a 
FINAL COST REPORT 
— City Engi Office—Se — 
ca ity Engineers ice-~Sewer Department a Ne 
Width Estimated Lineal Feet 
Depth Date Commenced Date Completed .. Actual Lineal Feet 
ee la ~. From Te Foreman . Machine Excavation 
= 2 KIND OF MATERIAL Quantky it Cost Total Cost N Quastit Labor Cos Labor ” Construction | Transportatiod] Treaspertenee | Warehouse " Total 7 
- a as = Cos A Quantity abo: *T Van Cost] M*terial Coed conic Resta Equipt, Rental Labor Cost] Charges [Other Coste Total Cost Fi Css 
we meat Excavation Machine | | | 
Lime Excavation Hand | 
~~. _~ ae J ee 
Sand Sheathing Bracing — — = 
Gravel Dewatering 
Coal Back Fil 
umber Left Ye Sub Tost | 
Lumber a Grillage } Ping ) 
Brock | Grillage 
Reentorcing Steel | Sub Total - re eee | a, —tere 
P\ing a — 
Manhole Rings & Cover Form Work sane SS #4&weEEES fesut0 @nsene 
Step Irone Reintorcing Sted SS wa a 1 SS he vane — wae | wae 
Equpment Sappbes | Comerete 7 = 
Tools Worn Out orb | Sub Total — —t } - i 4 
Kerosene | Brick Bottom j 
Grease & Hard O88 | | i 
' i i | 
Compound Pipe Laying iii 
ile ( Manholes 
sasohine H Hauling Materials 
W aste Plast Equpment 
Pecting Moving to Job 
ok wen } Surptus Dirt EQUIPMENT RECORD oe 
Nails & Spikes Blasting wy = 
Dynamite & Cape wevoe no 
Cerch Basin Castings yy | ee aa = 
loch Pipe Fretd Overhead ° ~ 2 42 7 _ 
cormaree ee ANA OEP REORTON OT IMATEO BAL vaoe i aT wentan Sate Fo Penene 
Inch Pipe Field Engineering | | 
loch Pipe H Repavin, wt zt a fe 
- = i} 2 paving ne a Oa we [ a oe rs ———— ee —— 
e o F amagr to Property 
Sante | | | | Sub Total — og AK - 2a Ree % 
wwe =f otc eT 
Inch Wyes | } Tools & Sundry Equip 
loch Wyes i| Lumber ——_—____—_— 
Wryes Broken | | Warekouse Expense 
Carves | Engacerng & Otbce Exp. INVENTORY RECORD 
urv 5 | " anew: 
Curves ! | We dmame (ampemner ne pare aumanns | ae ne namanne a) a 
| j | 
| | - ; —_——— + + 
Tees | | | Sub Total ; — 
i 
Tee | | § } Genera! Expense | nes — - ; | 
| | ij | Sub Total i a —_—};—}— | 
\ | 
Jute Sacks | i | Catch Basins . = Speen - j 
i } } 4 a = — i 
—Gy. . i () wee ee OBS us 
Materta! Tota Grand Total 1 i -" at i J 
| | : 
| | _ we 
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EXTENSION NO 4723 


sROSS LENGTH 2,663.5 [80° Conn Ti; 


NET LENGTH 2,632.1 _ (48° Conn Pipe? 


DRAWING NO. 217 COMMENCED 


DETAIL COST -- WATER MAINS 


COMPTROLLER JOB NO 
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vided for the total amounts. Down the 
left-hand side are listed the following ac- 
counts: 


Extra Work 
Recondition 
Surplus dirt 
Drilling and blasting 
Boulders 
Trees and clearing 


Machine excavation 
Hand excavation 
Sheathing and bracing 
Backfill 

Dewatering 

Piling 

Grillage 

Pipe laying 
Manholes 

Hauling materials 
Plant equipment 
Moving to job 


Field overhead 
Field engineering 
Personal injury 


At the bottom of the sheet, besides 
totals, there is space for quantities of 
work done, and the signatures of foreman 
and timekeeper. 


A somewhat larger form, differing as to 
an few headings, is used for concrete sew- 
ers, 


Materials —The “Sewer Department Re- 
port of Materials and Supplies Used” (8% 
by 11 inches) is shown as Fig. 1. A 
“Sewer Department Foreman’s Transfer 
Slip” (6 1/8 by 4% inches), in duplicat 
(white and blue), carries at the top, be- 
sides date and number, the following head- 
ing: “To Cost Department: the follow- 
ing items have been transferred from 
Job No. to Warehouse No. 
or Job No ” There are columns 
for quantity, items and amount, with 10 


FIG. 6 


lines for entries, a space for the foreman’s 
signature, and the note: “Foreman will 
send this form to the office whenever a 
transfer is made.” 


Equipment—The headings for the 
“Sewer Department Semi-Monthly Report 
of Field Equipment” (8% by 11 inches) 
ire shown as Fig. 2. The lower part of 
the form has spaces for period total and 
total to date, at the foot of each column, 
after 15 lines for entries of the details 
There is for remarks and for the 
signatures of foreman and timekeeper, and 
the following is appended: 


space 


“Note—Fill in your waste and packing 
used each period under remarks. Each 
operator must keep the above record on 
each job, showing the above information 
opposite date machine is operated. This 
re port to be given Time keeper on the Ist 


ind 16th of each month.” 
Final Cost Report—This report (15! 


by 11 inches) is shown as Fig. 3. 


The headings of a material record 
ecard (8 by 5 inches) are given in Fig. 4, 
ind Fig. 5 shows an equipment record 
card of similar size, on the lower part o! 
which appears an inventory record 

The detail cost sheet (1634 by 
iter-main installat 


inches) for a w 


shown as Fig. 6, filled out with the data 


tor a specine 


job 


Most of the public improvements con- 
structed by the city engineer are done 
by day labor and require the supervision 
of numerous field crews 
that all the 


It is necessary 
men in charge of work be 
given bulletins concerning the submitting 
of reports. It is also necessary that th 
such as division heads 
be given comparative reports concerning 
their organization. 
eral plan of 
when 


minor executives, 


This calls for a gen 
cooperation. Therefore 
suggested, the 


his 


any changes are 


minor executive is consulted and 


needs are satisfied. 
Presentation of Cost Data to Executives 


When the 


assembled, the 


system is installed and the 

most 

cost accounting is re 

zed knowledge 

The present 
norta 


executive lost 1M] 


data 
function of 
The use of organ 


made 


important 


Noss 
I 


tables of comparison, chart 


cepending upon the data 


some executives can he st 
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concise and pointed reports treating only unit costs of sewers, and presents a total cess of a cost system is the results shown 


such matters as demand attention for the saving accomplished in compari- in the savings to the taxpayer. During j 
Cost data should be presented by the son with 1927. Jobs are divided into 1928 Minneapolis expended about two 
method best adapted to their compre- four classes before determining unit million dollars in construction of new 
hension by the executive who uses them. costs: (1) machine excavation jobs sewers, paving and curb and gutter. A ; 
This should be done as promptly as pos- where general soil conditions are good saving of over $100,000 dollars was f 
sible, in accurate, tabulated, and easily and where no water is encountered; (2) shown when compared with 1927 costs ; 
comparable form, arranged to provide those where it is necessary to do most of and when compared with 1926 costs this ; 
unit comparison, Data should aim to the excavation by hand, and which may saving was doubled. ; 
secure executive action. Reports con- be considered very simple hand excava- When started, the cost system was in- 
cerning data should give credit where tion; (3) hand excavation jobs consist- tended to cover only construction work 
eredit is due, and should be concise and ing of rock, boulders and hard-panned Since then the scope of the system has 
to the point clay; and (4) difficult hand-excavation been extended to take in more of the de- 


In Minneapolis these reports are sub- 


mitted to various executives, including 
the Board of Estimate and Taxaticn, of 
which the Comptroller is a member 
This Board allows appropriations and 


and establishes the tax rates. It 
s necessary that they have 
all available data from which thev may 


alr iW 


Hudgets, 


lor their ise 


conclusions. 

(gain taking as an example the Sewer 
Department, a report covering in detail 
the costs of pipe sewers in 1928 was pre- 
pared at the end of the year and fur- 
nished to the Comptroller. It gives com- 
parisons of 


the 


actual costs with estimates, 


shows derivation 


and amounts of 


Are 


Recreation 
setting-aside of land for park and 


T HI 
playground real 


developments has assumed the proportions 


purposes in estate 


of a national movement. So much is out- 
standingly apparent from a chart prepared 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, to show the results of a recent 
survey, and published in a 32-page bro- 
with an illustrated introduction. 
This chart records details of 278 sub- 
divisions, and is presented as “far from a 
complete picture, since 147 subdivisions 
known have recreation space were 


by 


chure 


to 


jobs consisting of quicksand and water 
and where very hard digging is found 
Within these classes, the costs are estab- 
lished on a per-loot basis for the various 
pipe. In the textual matter the 
savings in unlit costs are 


s1zes ol 
with 
remarks on the effect of increased use of 
machines 

Somewhat similar reports for the year 
were made covering costs of water-main 
construction, paving repairs, curb and 
construction, auditorium opera- 
Comparative monthly cost- 
analysis reports are also prepared for 
certain activities, 

Perhaps the best evidence of thie suc- 


discussed, 


gutter 


tion, ete 


partments of the city government, until 
today costing is being applied to such 
eperating departments as street mainte- 
nance, garbage collection, auditorium 
operations, and many other divisions 


Machine Accounting 

The City Comptroller was recently au- 
thorized to install an 80-column Holler- 
rith machine. This will go into service 
January 1. The machine card, Figure 7, 
has an acounting set-up in fifteen fields, 
with additional space for future fields, 
which we foresee will be needed for other 
accounting purposes as the machine ar- 
counting progresses. 


in Subdivisions Increasingly Popular 


omitted on account of insufficient data.” 
a known total of 8.075 acres al- 
lotted to such uses in subdivisions com- 
prising a total of 109,327 acres. This is an 
iverage of 7 per cent. Of 187 subdivisions 
in which both total acreage and recreation 
acreage are known, 58 per cent have set 
aside more than 5 per cent. Of this num- 
ber, 71, or 32 per cent of the total, have 
reserved 10 per cent or more for play. 


It shows 


Recreation developments are recorded 
in subdivisions in 34 states, with New 
York and North Carolina leading the na- 


tion with 34 and 32, respectively. One 


18 
and 


city, Greensboro, N. C., has sub- 
divisions with such provisions, 
other, Kenosha, Wis., has 15 
Such developments are the direct con- 
cern of public officials, and administrative 
heads of park and recreation systems, as 
well as of real estate operators. The mat- 
ter of tax and maintenance is of im- 
portance; the matters of title and admin- 
istration; also the question of how small 
a subdivision can afford to set aside space . 
for athletic fields, tennis courts, play- 
grounds, golf courses. The survey deals 


an- 


with all these, in terms of current practice. 
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Window Card Calls Refuse Collector 


Satisfactory System Worked Out in Massillon 
Without Burdening the Budget 


ASSILLON, OHIO, in one of the 
industrial cities of northeast- 
ern Ohio, and has a populatior 

ibout 28,000. The Federal census 
taken in 1920 credited this city with 
iround 17,000 inhabitants, which indi- 
ites an unusual expansion. Because of 
this rapid development, the citizens 
vere not accustomed to the conveniences 


4 


n the way of waste collection and dis- 
posal that the older cities used. As far 
yack as 1923, agitation was started by 
certain eivie organizations looking to- 
yard getting regular svstematic garbage 
collection and disposal by the city in 
place of the unregulated private scav- 
enger system then in use 

From 1923 to 1926 thé engineering de- 
artment made a quite thorough study 
of methods and means of obtaining a 


satisfactory system of collection and 
disposal of waste material in the city 
The results of this study were that rec- 
ommendations were made to the City 
Council to construct a mcdern inceiner- 


$40.000 was submitted 


Collection Service Begun Through 


Individual Payments 


hese plaintiffs have admitted 
fears were groundless 

lection and disposal 
New Incinerator Completed in 


50 ce nts per mont 


vas started on the plant, which 
completed in March, 1929 
. 3-cell Superior furnace having a rated 


30 tons of mixed refuse 1 id when payment 















































COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF MASSILLON’S REFUSE 
1. The collapsible step open for use, so that the collector does not have to step from the top of the 


closed during hauling. 3. Character of household refuse collected. 
other refuse, except ashes, go to the incinerator together. 


Detail of the step 
Kitchen garbage is wrapped in newspapers. Tin cans and all 


of the furnace on 
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i the plant for his routing 
| \ Videx looseleaf ledger 
| system is used for the cus- 
, tomers’ accounts, arranged 
i es by streets; the slips when 
ST NI made out are put into the 
afae NN me book, so that when opened 
fi ics AN YA ‘ » piliniainal f the cus- 
‘. » Eas | oO any stret ul oO ) l 
Se VS | tomer account cards show 
ey Ws." 1 the names of the cus- 
a ie ee tomers arranged alpha- 
HK“ | 
7a betically. A colored slip is 
= | used for quarterly ac- 
} a counts, and white ones for 
| Pana) unnual accounts. As the 
| or. | customers renew their ser- 
5 — 
é | vice, it 1s only necessary 
| to stamp the renewal date 
L—- yy 4 | on the slip, completing the 
{= Ff bookkeeping record The 
737 ‘ : s 
Littl Superintendent of the 
I 
Lae : plant has a duplicate set 





LOCATION OF INCINERATOR IN 
RESPECT TO BUSINESS 


also turnished at 


MASSILLON WITH 
AND RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS 


of Videx books and slips, 


but arranges his cards on 


1930 


over the load at all times to prevent lit- 
ter, paper, ete., from being blown ove 
the streets en route. A third similar 
truck was later purchased, but has not 
yet been needed for service. The Super- 
intendent of the Waste Collection De- 
partmnt was furnished a Ford Model-A 
steel-body pick-up truck with enclosed 
eab, equipped with tarpaulin, etc. This 
car is used for emergency runs, picking 
up cats, dogs, etc., that are killed on 
the streets, and for general errand work 
The larger trucks are fitted with a re- 
movable partition by which the rear 
end of the body is used for ash collec- 
tion when needed, although it may b« 
found advisable later to make separate 
trips for ash collection. 


Plant Operation 
The incinerator is operated by two 
laborers, and at present it is necessary 
to burn only twice a week. The furnace 
is equipped with a recording pyrometer 
which shows the 





‘Je, 


OOOQON00O 


no additional cost 
to the home 


< 

Upon payment $ 
for the service, £ 
the customer is 3 
a 


given a receipt, on 
the back of which 


separate from fur- 
ashes. All 


containers 


are instruction as 3 
to preparing the : 
garbage — wrap- é 
ping it and keep- be 
ing all garbage a 
and other refuse 4 

t 

¢ 


nace 
must 
be on the ground 





oO 


oore ofle 






Ist YEAR 2no YEAR 


3ro YEAR 


HSE. No. 


\ temperature of 
both the combus- 
tion chamber and 
the base of the 
stack. Operating 
temperatures in 
the combustion 
chamber average 
about 1800 de- 
grees, using cold 
air, as no pre- 
heaters are em- 
ployed. The blow- 
er is used only 
occasionally, for 
the natural draft 
is sufficient for 
P operation. 


4TH YEAR 








level and covered 
to prevent § en- 
trance of snow, rain, ete., and are lim- 
ited as to maximum weight so that one 
man can handle them easily. Business 
places are given a special rate payable 
quarterly or annually, depending on the 
amount collected, a rate which is de- 
termined after a two-weeks test collec- 
tion, the price being set at 25 cents per 
hundredweight. Some business houses 
haul their own waste matter to the 
plant, where it is burned for 15 cents 
per hundredweight. 


Accounting Methods 

With the receipt which the customer 
gets when he pays for the service, he 
gets a card about 8 inches square which 
is good for the service for the period 
paid for. The color of this card is 
changed for each succeeding quarter, a 
white card being used for annual cus- 
tomers. These cards are posted by the 
patron in a conspicuous place near 
where the containers are to be found by 
the collector. A stub from this same 
card is detached at the office when made 
out, and is sent to the superintendent at 


A SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE VI-DEX BOOK OF CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS 


each street by house numbers to facili- 
tate his record keeping. 

Collections are made once a week ex- 
cept at apartments or business places, 
which demand and pay for additional 
collections. 


The site of the 
plant comprises 
about 24% acres, ¥4-mile from the center 
of the city, all of which can be filled 
about 5 feet average from ashes col- 
lected and ashes from the plant. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad runs along the 
west side of the site. It is planned to 
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Collection Equipment 7 
Two Model-A Ford »}— | 
trucks equipped with | |  csromess 


PER MILE 


WI N 
rn 





Marion steel dump-bodies }+} 
were bought to start the 
service. Additional 


SY Bi 
side A 
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boards were put on the 
top of the body. The de- }}— 

partment worked out a 
folding metal step which is }*{——+ 


CITY OF MASSILLON OHIO 
WASTE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
RELATION OF NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
TO MILEAGE ON TRUCKS 

May are 29 


1 7O DECEMae 
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—__—_+— 








attached to the side frame 
of the car to permit the fe— 








ary | 





collector to step up in 
order to dump the con- 





tainers into the truck. 
The collection trucks have 
enclosed cabs and each 


one is equipped with a 
tarpaulin which 
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develop the site into a supply yard and 
move the street maintenance machinery 
from the present service department site 
downtown to the incinerator site, where 
railroad shipments can be unloaded and 
stored without extra hauling, as at pres- 
‘ ent. At present when asphalt paving is 
laid, the asphalt plant is set up on a 
siding on any available place in town 
When this future yard is developed, an 
asphalt plant can run in on the city 
siding, where we already have a set of 
platform that can used in 
weighing out the paving material. 


scales be 


Growth of Service 


At present there are about 1,250 cus- 
tomers. Calculations show that if the 
plant were serving the entire city, there 
would be about 3,600 customers. The 
customer account list is gradually grow- 
ing and it is anticipated that eventually 
the private collectors will cease opera 
tions, leaving the entire field to the city 
The collection costs for the first eight 
months of operation were $4.89 per ton 
By careful forecast and study it has 
been determined that the city should 
handle about 20 tons per day if the en- 
tire city were served and could handle 






















N voting on a new charter this Feb- 

ruary, Stanislaus County, Calif., is 
showing a progressive spirit that is worthy 
of note, but at the same time is passing 
up a remarkable opportunity for national 
prominence. 

“Two provisions of the new charter,” 
says the National Municipal League in a 
recent statement, “are particularly con- 
structive: the first, the establishment of 
centralized purchasing; the second, the 
consolidation of several offices previously 
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s, of Cleveland, Ohi 
the consu g engineer in making 
) +———j original recommendations and specif 
tions. The writer had charge of the 
‘ abe iat 7 erection of 


the plant and the organizing 
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A Lost Opportunity—W hat County 





*) 4 a Zé 2 3 50 
this amount by doubling the collection the cor nd ( sented 
equipment and personnel. ‘This would the erection of the plant by J. S. Pit 
make a collection cost of $2.62 per ton W E. Weaver is Director servi 
The operation costs at the plant, in- Safety, w vhich the Bureau 


cluding labor, 


light, ete., for 


power, telephone, repai 
the first eight 





rs Waste Col 


months, is Superint 


Will Embrace It? 


held by different individuals. This is ex- organization of Stanislaus’ government 
cellent would mean. But there were undoubted! 
“It is no easy task to go through the others who announced that they would 
routine of getting a new charter ready for fight any such charter to the last ditch 
adoption, however, and it is regrettable “This leaves the way open for 
that Stanislaus didn’t go the full way in other county to be the first to adopt tl 
reorganization and establish a county manager pl! to The 1 isn’t al 
manager, while it was doing the job ways to the swift. This isn’t the first tim 


“Probably the charter is the result of 
compromise, as is usually the case. Un- 
doubtedly there were far-seeing enthusi- ders and 
asts who appreciated what a complete re- 


that a runner 
starter’s pist 


y] I is 


the cir 


him t 


stumbled in 
beat 


meone else 


off with the bark of th 
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Police Handling of Crowds at Special Events, 
Processions and Fires 


By 
CLARENCE P. 
ASSISTANT TRAFFI 


N important part of a trathe of 
ficer’s duties nowadays ts to care 
for the traffic accompanying un 


isual events which draw large crowds 


\t such times a traffic officer 1s the 
iblic eve more than ever, and it be 
jooves him to keep his head and to 
uit himself well. 
Sports, entertainments, and socia 
fairs often have the faculty of attract 


ing enormous crowds into the particular 
neighborhood where the event is to take 
place. The function of traffic officers on 
such occasions is to aid patrons to get 
» the 


} 
PAS1L\ quickly, 


te place and to return home as 


and safely is possible 


and with as little disturbance to norma 


traffic demands as can be expected 


Before the actual day for the gather 
ing arrives, a c¢ mple te plan should have 
been evolved. All the police problems 
shi have been worked out and the 
details of men made up. The tratt 


probiems, Loo, should all have been well 
settied 

Advance planning presents an oppot 
tunity to organize the work efficiently 


Conferences between managers of the 
attraction, operation superintendents of 
the those in charge of the 
policing, and the man in charge of the 
trathec, are for complete co 
ordination of all facilities. However, it 
a traffic man is to be responsible for 
the handling of traffic, he ought to be 
reed upon 
bilities properly without undue inter 
ference from other officials 

The simpler the form of organization, 
the better, because the lines of author- 
ity should that misunder- 
standings as to who is in charge of a 
particular piece of work cannot occur. 
For this reason the territory adjacent to 
the stadium, auditorium, or whereve 
the gathering place may be, had best be 
divided up into districts with a superior 
officer in charge of each. Their efforts 
can then be coordinated by the head of 
the traffic department through an ade- 
quate communication system. The dis- 
tricts may be divided into sections with 
a man in charge of each, who should be 
held responsible for having the orders 
of the district superintendent executed 
by the men assigned to do the actual 
work. The man in charge of a section 
should not be required to handle too 
many men nor to cover too large a ter- 
ritory. The work of from four to eight 
men is about all he can look after well. 


mass carriers, 


essential 


to discharge his responsi- 


be so clear 
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ENGINEER 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLI 
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PARKING PLAN FOR VICINITY OF LARGE 
GATHERINGS 
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The cars will naturally follow the prescribed 
route when the crowd leaves 


Estimating Attendance and Vehicles 

Those in charge of events usually can 
forecast with a fair degree of accuracy 
the probable attendance. From this it 
is not difficult for those experienced with 
a particular problem to reckon the num- 
ber of men that will be required. Where 
the particular problem is a new one and 
there is no past experience for guidance, 
it becomes necessary to make estimates. 
Under these circumstances an estimate 
of the anticipated attendance is needed 
first; then, depending on other trans- 
portation opportunities, the number of 
parked vehicles to be cared for will be 
probably around ten or fifteen per cent 
of the attendance. Ernest P. Goodrich 
has found that theaters and football 
games draw one-tenth as many cars as 
patrons. This checks with the findings 
at the games held in the stadium of the 
University of California. Harvard stadi- 


and 


MILLER McCLINTOCK 
Director, ErRsKINE Bureau 
FoR Street Trarric Researcu, Harvarp Universrry 


im brings about fifteen 


many vehicles as patrons. 


per cent 

From the estimate of the probabk 
number of vehicles that are expected 
comparison can be made with the ac 
commodations found necessary for simi 
lar crowds elsewhere; or the area which 
this estimated number of vehicles wil 
cover when parked can be computed 
and the number of men required worked 
out on this basis. After handling th: 
trafic for two or three events at the 
same place, the requirements becom: 
easier to estimate. 


Who Shall Bear the Cost? 

Such attractions often disrupt the reg- 
ular daily work of traffic officers and 
often seriously disturb 
protection. 


a city’s police 
Hence, as far as a city is 
concerned, it suffers, while the pro- 
moters profit. This is a view that sug 
gests that all costs for handling the extra 
traffic burdens of a non-public type of 
attraction be charged against the bene 
ficiaries, and this is the practice of th: 
London Metropolitan Police. The op 
posing view holds that the proper pro- 
tection and handling of crowds is on 
of the duties of every city, regardless 
of who benefits from the proceeds of 
the event. Furthermore, if no policing 
were furnished, the regular flow of traf- 
fie would be unduly inconvenienced and 
streets would become so blocked with 
vehicles that fire apparatus probably 
would not get to a fire, should one break 
out in the neighborhood; for which rea- 
son it is sometimes felt the city should 
bear all of the expense. 

There is much truth in both views, 
and that is why a middle ground for the 
defraying of expenses has been so wide- 
ly adopted. Under this scheme the city 
furnishes without charge all of the on- 
duty men it can, and all other facilities 
that these men normally would use; but 
all off-duty officers or extra help that 
must be hired for the occasion, and all 
special equipment that is required, are 
charged to the management of the at- 
traction. This seems fair and has proved 
to be satisfactory. There is a slight de- 
parture from this rule in some places, 
where the management pays all expenses 
for help employed within the limits of 
its property, but for that upon the pub- 
lie streets they may or may not follow 
the middle-ground plan. 

















Methods of Communication 

With the aid of a police signal sys- 
em, strategically located telephones and 
mounted men assigned as couriers, the 
nen handling districts and the man in 
harge of traffic ought to be able to com- 
municate quickly and to smooth out dif- 
culties as they arise. The district 
superintendent either must have a cou- 
rier on a motorcycle or be able to ride 

motorcycle himself, in order that he 
may keep in touch with his sections as 
onditions change. Automobiles can be 
used for this purpose, but are not as 
easy to get around in as a motorcycle. 

Usually it is found expedient to close 
certain areas or streets to vehicular 
travel so as to make room for foot traf- 
fic or to permit street cars or trains to 
move at high speed and without inter- 
ruption. Each situation presents its own 
problems with regard to closing certain 
streets or areas; but there is one thing 
that is very much in common—the 
necessity for closing as little territory 
is is practicable. The people within 
closed districts must be considered, and 
utsiders are constantly inventing new 
reasons why they should be let in; hence, 
there is bound to be less friction and the 
work of handling the traffic will be 
easier if such prohibitions are kept at 
in absolute minimum. 


Restrictions on Street Parking 

Certain thoroughfares, being principal 
arteries for travel, often need to be re- 
stricted as to parking, in order that they 
may carry off the extra traffic burden 
placed upon them more efficiently. Like 
closed areas, these restrictions, too, 
should be no more than can be ade- 
quately policed, because drivers are apt 
to park their cars and run if there is 
no one to prevent them from doing so. 

Temporary No ParkINc signs fast- 
ened to poles, trees, etc., are a great 
help in preventing parking; but they 
are only supplementary to the officer in 
attendance, and never can entirely re- 
place his services. 

It is desirable to have “No Parking” 
streets patrolled some time before the 
arrival of the principal rush, so as to 
avoid violations which will mislead later 
arrivals. Unless this is done, misparked 
cars will have to be removed. Where 
there is much of this work to be done, 
it will be worth while to have it done 
by a fully equipped towing crew, for the 
officers are likely to get their clothes 
soiled or torn and to become generally 
unpresentable. Yet it is important that 
the work be done, because it is almost 
impossible to keep drivers from leaving 
their vehicles in any space available, if 
other cars are already in the same block. 

Passes are a nuisance to issue and in- 
spect. While it may be possible to elim- 
inate them for closed-area use, where 
the problem is principally one of passing 


THE 


qualified residents of the closed area dis- 
trict and delivery vehicles, it is hardly 
probable that this can also be done for 
the vehicles which are to be furnished 
with selected parking places under the 
care of the management, especially ii 
there are many of them and the crowd 
is large. This latter type of pass usually 
is for the purpose of providing a close- 
in parking place for cripples, infirm 
people, officials, dignitaries, participants, 
etc., and the management should station 
their own men at one or two agreed 
entrances to Inspect these passes. 

Some vehicles need to move in and 
out of the whole district without hin- 
drance; the best type of pass for such 
vehicles is a banner fastened in front 
which describes their business. Upon 
their approach a traffic officer can quick- 
lv see who they are and govern himself 
accordingly. Police cars, official cars, 
certain vehicles making deliveries, press 
cars, ete., typify the vehicles that may 
require this kind of special pass. 


Helping Mass Transportation Vehicles 
to Function 

Rapid-transit, trolley and bus lines 
need to be given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to function at their highest 
efficiency. Their operating men often 
have valuable suggestions. 

Taxis do a thriving business at major 
events, and each driver tries to make as 
many trips as possible before the start 
and after the end of the performance 
One very good remedy for the conges- 
tion this creates is to provide a one-way 
loop route, over which taxis may go to 
and from the gathering without buck- 
ing traffic. Private cars with drivers 
should be permitted the same privileges 
accorded taxis, with respect to using a 
loop whereby a convenient place to dis- 
charge passengers may be _ reached. 
Special parking areas may or may not 
be provided for them, as deemed wise, 
and the same may be said about pro- 
viding a subsequent rendezvous. It may 
be possible to allow them access to the 
same loading point used by the taxis. 

If it is deemed necessary or helpful to 
direct the movements of the incoming or 
outgoing traffic, it is best to post con- 
spicuous direction signs along the routes 
chosen. And if it is imperative that 
traffic be made to follow certain definite 
routes, officers must be posted at all in- 
tersections to prevent undesirable move- 
ments. Again, care must be exercised 
not to overdo this feature, for it entails 
much work and trouble. 

Little or much can be expended on 
arranging parked vehicles, depending on 
the result sought. If it is of importance 
that the crowd be cleared out quickly, 
then it is possible to do so by careful 
arrangement of parked vehicles. In most 
instances it has been found that any 
effort to have vehicles park according 
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oO a dehnite plan is very costly 


ind 
troublesome ind it has seldom been 
‘ontinued aiter a fair trial, because the 
time saved apparently does not justify 
the effort. Hence, the practice in most 
places is to permit vehicles to arrange 
themselves according to custom, pro- 
vided, of course, that they do not block 
the flow of trathe 

Off-street parking facilities are helj 
ful, and unless they are dishonestly man 
iged in particular instances, there is no 
reason to discriminate against them 
The fees charged are of no concern to 
the traffic department, provided they 
are not creating trouble. Those handling 
such enterprises should be encouraged 
to post conspicuously the price asked 


for their parking accommodations 


Getting Extra Help 

In a very large city there are usually 
enough on-duty men to handle any large 
crowd, and therefore there is no prob 
lem in regard to personnel. But in 
small city the total of combined police 
ind traffie forces sometimes is not of 
idequate size to Manage an exceptiona 
ly large crowd. Under these circum 
stances it becomes important to find 
extra help 

Trafhie and police otheers of outside 
irisdictions should be the first source 
to be considered, because of their ex 
perience in the work they will be ex 
pected to do. Next would come local 
firemen in uniform, because they com 
mand respect and usually are excellent 
workers. Other sources are special po 
lice, deputies, citizens, college students 
the Junior Traffic Police, and the loca 
Boy Scout troops. The work which this 
last group can do satisfactorily is very 
limited, but they can be of great service 
if attached in squads of four or five to 
a police officer to work under his direc- 
tion. If possible, a distinguishing badge 
should be displayed on their persons so 
that they may be recognized easily by 
other citizens, thus avoiding friction 
through misunderstanding. 

The work of posting the men takes 


more time than one would expect, hence 


it is wise to set a very early time for 


assembling. Orders ought not to be 


given too hurriedly, lest an officer fail 
to understand them thoroughly. A type 

written synopsis of each man’s particu- 
lar duties and a mimeographed copy of 
the general instructions for the day 

a good method for distributing orders 
It is well, however, to repeat the same 
thing verbally before posting. Persona 
check-ups by the section and district 
superintendents after the men hav 
started work is necessary for best re 

sults. 

Each officer should be told what he is 
to do during the influx, during the ex- 
odus, and between the influx and exodus 
of traffic. 
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Parades and Funerals 


Whether the procession is to be 
parade, caravan, funeral, or other mov- 
ng train of persons, it should be planned 
head. The amount of preliminary de- 

ind effort devoted to it of course 
depend upon its size, character 
bable num 


und route, as well as the pr 
ber of onlookers. 

It is well that most localities require 
, permit to be issued by some authority 
setting forth the proposed route and the 
starting time ol any procession, petore it 


il wwiully be allowed to take place. 


‘ 


“treet 


ir companies also are entitled 

know well in advance what the 
Si is to be. They like to send in- 
spectors out to handle car service, so 
that there will be as little interierence 
with the procession and their patrons’ 
transportation as there consistently can 
be. Officers in charge of trafhe at vari- 
ous points should do whatever they legit- 
imately can to get mass carriers through 
the procession without unduly disturb- 


ing it. 

What has been said earlier in this 
chapter about closed areas, “No Park- 
ing” zones, clearing the streets of parked 
vehicles, and personnel, applies equally 
well in the case of a procession. 

The crowds that come to view such 
events often provide a problem in them- 
selves. The greatest difficulty with on- 
lookers is their tendency to get in the 
way of a procession, either by crossing 
through it or crowding in too close. It 
is possible for officers to prevent exces- 
sive interference by individuals wishing 
to cross the street; but even in large 
cities where plenty of help is available, 
a large crowd can force itself out into 
the roadway and cause much inter- 
ference. 

Officers mounted on horses are efiec- 
tive against this form of trouble, and 
motorcycle officers, by riding close to 
the crowd, can accomplish considerable, 
too, in driving them back, but it is very 

indesirable to have to do this kind of 
work. A stout and strongly supported 
cable, forming a fence along the curb, 
in make it possible for an officer to 
perform his duty of keeping the people 
on the sidewalks. Cities are careless in 
regard to erecting such fences or having 
such material on hand; but without it 
officers can not keep enthusiastic crowds 
back out of Canger where they belong, 
nor can processions, which draw large 
crowds, be displayed to the best ad- 
vantage of everybody. 

The problem of proper formation of 
units does not belong to the traffie de- 
partment, but should be handled by 
those managing the procession. Traffic 
men usually have enough to do without 

meddling in these affairs, although they 
ought to be willing to assist in emer- 
gencies. 

One of the chief duties of the motor- 


cycle men is to keep the train intact 
and to keep it moving. It is rarely that 
the leading units cannot be kept mov- 
ing, but it is always true that the units 
toward the rear have difficulty in keep- 
ing up. For this reason it is necessary to 
halt the head of the procession occasion- 
illy in order that the whole thing may 
appear continuous and not disjointed 
Motoreycele officers are invaluable in this 
connection, for they can scout the line 
and report conditions to those at the 
head who set the gait. 

\ procession moved entirely on 
wheels ought never to exceed a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour if it is to be kept 
intact. In vehicular processions, it is 
vise to have one or more motorcycle 
men ride the line. 

If a caravan is to consist of a hundred 
or more vehicles and to tour around for 
several miles, it may be best to break it 
up into several sections of about fifty 
vehicles, each with its own escort and 
following each other at intervals of a 
few minutes. Such a procedure gives 
the regular traffic a chance to get 
through. At the same time, such sections 
are easy to keep intact, and usually bet- 
ter time can be made. 

A motorized officer often can direct 
traffic from several locations over the 
route of a procession by staying at one 
point until the last unit has passed and 
then driving to an uncontrolled post 
ahead, whereupon the same performance 
is repeated until the procession has dis- 
banded. This is termed “leaping assign- 
ments.” 

Disbanding should take place where 
several street exits are available, in 
order that one unit may not interfere 
with another. 

It is not customary for traffic depart- 
ments to furnish escorts for advertising 
caravans, nor for very small groups of 
vehicles other than the retinues of dig- 
nitaries. 

The American Flag 


Uninstructed officers are sometimes in 
doubt as to the proper ethics when the 
flag of the United States passes. No 
salute is given the flag, except when the 
uncased colors pass by; therefore small 
hand flags, flags attached to vehicles or 
vuildings are not saluted. Also, if an 
officer is busily engaged in the work he 
is supposed to do, he is not expected to 
stop for the purpose of saluting the col- 
ors; but he should always try to salute 
them whenever they pass, for it is ex- 
ceedingly disrespectful to stand idly by 
and fail to give a proper salute. The 
proper salute for an enforcement officer 
in uniform to give is the military salute. 

The Soldier Training Regulations 
50-25* describe this as follows: 

“Salute with the Hand—Raise the right 
hand smartly until the tip of the fore- 


* Obtainable from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


finger touches the lower part of the he 
dress or forehead above and slightly 
the right of the right eye, thumb a 
fingers extended and joined, palm to 
left, upper arm horizontal, forearm 
clined at about 45 degrees, hand and wr 
straight; at the same time turn the hy 
ind eyes toward the person saluted. (D 
not turn the head more than 45 degr 
from the front.) 

“Drop the arm to its normal positi 
by the side in one motion, at the san 
time turning the head and eyes to 
front.” 


Handling Crowds at Fires 


People will follow fire apparatus and 
congregate to view scenes of unusual oc 
currences despite all that can be done t 
prevent it. The best that can be don 
is to seek to control undesirable effects 

Emergency apparatus responding to a 
call often creates a great amount of nois: 
and disturbance—a factor that in itseli 
intensifies an individual’s desire to learn 
what all the commotion is about and one 
that aids him in locating it. Perhaps 
it apparatus exhausts were muffled, and 
the warning devices used more judicious- 
ly, people would not be stimulated to 
follow the noise. If attempts were made 
to conceal from the public whether the 
apparatus is going to or returning from 
a call, the public would become discour- 
aged in their unwelcome practice. 

At ordinary small fires and the like 
trafe officers should try .to divert 
vehicular traffic from entering the block 
where firemen are at work, by posting 
themselves at each of the possible en- 
trances. At larger fires more posts will 
need to be covered and consequently 
more men will be required. In addition, 
a large crowd of onlookers may gather 
and become endangered as well as in the 
way. Such crowds are often difficult to 
eontrol. Some fire departments carry 
ropes in their vehicles for the purpose 
of roping off the hazardous area and 
keeping “rubber-necks” out. If the 
crowd is entirely unreasonable and un- 
manageable, firemen have been known 
to turn the hose on them, and to thus 
secure prompt obedience to orders. 

Foods, cyclones, earthquakes, and 
extraordinary fires may wholly ruin a 
community or leave a part of it devas- 
tated. Simultaneously, police and traffic 
problems appear. Life and remaining 
property must be protected and a rigid 
control over traffic exercised. 

Some cities have worked out plans of 
organization in advance, so that, should 
a catastrophe occur, every municipal de- 
partment and each executive and em- 
ployee would know what to do without 
unnecessary delay. 

The American Red Cross has been 
aiding in the development of disaster 
preparedness plans and should be con- 
sulted in this regard. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 











County Planning Federation 
Celebrates Third Year of Progress 
ure Prawns, N. Y—With a member- 
ship representing over 77 per cent of the 
yinty’s population, and with dues 100 
r cent paid—all out of municipal budg- 
ts—the Westchester County Planning 
Federation has entered upon the fourth 
year of its career. Established in the fall 
of 1926 to promote planning on the part 
of the communities within the county and 
to cooperate with state and county author- 
ities in regard to county planning, the or- 
ganization has seen a remarkable and 
progressive movement in city, village and 
town planning develop within its terri- 
tory and has had rapid and continuous 
growth in membership and activities. 

The greatest advance in planning in the 
county during any one year occurred in 
1929, when comprehensive plans were 
completed in New Rochelle, Mamaroneck 
and Irvington, and were under way in 
Ardsley, Ossining, Tarrytown and Green- 
burgh, while other places where basic ac- 
tivities were taking place included Rye, 
with a new zoning ordinance; Yonkers 
and Hastings, with new official maps; and 
Elmsford and Scarsdale, where studies 
looking toward the revision of the zoning 
ordinance were entered upon—besides ac- 
complishments as to traffic, public park- 
ing, building codes, etc., in still other 
communities. 

A committee to investigate means of 
promoting the recommendations of the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons was appointed. A bill to authorize 
the support through municipal budgets of 
county planning federations in any coun- 
ties having no regional planning boards 
was introduced in the Legislature, and is 
now a law. To assist building depart- 
ments in the various cities and villages 
and to promote better understanding 
among them, a Building Officials Section 
was organized within the Federation. 

Eleven bulletins on a variety of sub- 
jects were issued during the year, and 
ten well-attended meetings were held, at 
which a number of notable talks were 
given by experts both from Westchester 
County and from New York City. 

On January 28, 1930, the completion of 
the third year was celebrated at the an- 
nual dinner and meeting held at the Hotel 
Belmont in White Plains, where special 
attention was directed toward the various 
county organizations which have cooper- 
ated with the Federation, and which form 
a unique group. They include, besides 
the Board of Supervisors and, particularly, 
the County Engineer’s office, the Recrea- 
tion Commission, the Conservation Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Realty Board and the Civic Association, 
of Westchester County. Speakers repre- 





senting various of these agencies were 
County Engineer Charles MacDonald 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., Chairman of 
the Recreation Commission, and Colvin 
Farley, Secretary of the Conservation As- 
sociation. Thomas Adams, Director of 
the Regional Plan of New York, the hon- 
ored guest, also spoke and praised the of- 
ficers of the Federation for their fine rec- 
ord in the promotion of planning through- 
out the county. 

WELLS F 


Executive Secretary, Westchester 
Planning Federation. 


WISE 


County 


Bathhouses and Field-Houses 
for a Variety of Uses 


Seattte, Wasu.—The Board of Park 
Commissioners of Seattle operates ten 
bathing beaches, a number of them func- 
tioning as integral parts of intensively 
developed waterfront playfields and parks. 
In connection with these areas, the De- 
partment has designed and built during 
the past two years a notable group of 
buildings—bathhouses or combined bath- 
house and field-house structures. 

Typical of the former group is the Ma- 
drona bathhouse, which is unheated, and 























bathing sea- 
length. Its 


is used during the summer 
son only. It is 170 feet in 


central section has a width of 60 feet; 
the wings are somewhat narrower. The 
walls are of face brick and hollow tile, 


ind the floors of concrete. The building, 
with the excephion of the roof, which is 
of timber frame with tar and gravel sur- 


facing, is fireproof. The. inside trim is 
of vertical grain fir. The total cost of 
construction was $30,000. The cost of 


operation is about $3,000 for the 90-day 
season Bag and locker systems are 
used, with 300 lockers for men and boys, 
268 for women and girls, and 700 bags. 
The Green Lake Playfield building is 
the finest example of the latter group. It 
is of reinforced concrete throughout, with 
in exterior finish of cement stucco, and 
cast stone trim. The interior is plastered 
throughout with the exception of the gym- 
nasium ceiling, which is of sound-insulat- 
ing material. The total cost of the build- 
ing and equipment was $110,000. One of 
the most interesting features here is the 
60- by 90-foot gymnasium with a 27- by 
60-foot stage’ at one end. This room is 
readily convertible into an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 750, while dur- 






































THE GREEN LAKE PLAYFIELD BUILDING 
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ne the summer months the stage ind iter the trees for two years, and to re- 
jjoming locker and shower sections form place them when necessary during that 
1 separate bathhouse unit. The second time. These trees will be set out immedi- 
floor has two large social rooms, a large itely 
game room, and a kitchen Similar planting will also be made im- 
Phis is a building that is used through- mediately for a short distance on the new 
out the year for a variety ol social and highway west of Sherman, and probably 
recreational purposes The stage equip- for a mile on the new highway south of 
ment is adequate for any ordinary dra Sherman. All of this work west and south 
matic purpose, and includes an all-stecl wil] be done by Sherman folks 
fly gallery, with a capacity of 30 sets ae 
: _— oe) ee ~<a / The distance between Sherman and 
The stage switchboard is equipped with 
Denison is more than seven miles, whik 
dimmers in three colors for controlling 
th footlight i th ' ft} more than a mile in each direction will 
ie oothgnts, ane ree sets oOo »Orac;rs - . 
: & ae be planted west and south from Sherman 
: OSSE t 
haniadninn. Deities. Gente Meet a All of these trees will be set out on the 
ee Sl ARE Pe AS highway right-of-way two feet from the 
pment, as designed by E. R. Hoffman, Park private property lines, with the approval 
Enginet J. L. Bossemeyer, Landsca; Architect of the State Highway Department 
and Donald N. MeDonald Architect, will be TI . ° fits mes as i 
iustrated in The Municipal Index, 1930 edition 1€ campaign was originates and spon- 
section on Progress in the Design and Constru sored in Sherman by The Sherman De mo- 
tion of Park and Recreation Areas and Build.ngs crat, and in Denison by The Denson 


1928-1929 


and the Golden Gardens Park Bathhouse 
s reproduced in the section devoted to pro- 


thhouses 


} 
gress in the design and construction of 
end swimming pools 


Two Texas Cities Plant Trees 
Along Connecting Highway 


SHERMAN, Texas.—The cities of Sherman 
and Denison are about to plant a doublk 
row of sycamores and red oak trees on 
the highway between the two cities. The 
oaks will be two years old, and the syca- 
mores ten or twelve feet high. The dis- 
between the sycamores will be 50 
feet and that between the oaks, the same, 
while the distance between oaks and 
sycamores will be 25 feet. The idea is 
that the sycamore of rapid growth will 
form an avenue of trees for this genera- 
tion, the sycamores to be removed when 
the oaks reach the height where the syca- 
mores interfere with the growth of these 
oaks. 

Funds for the sycamores were raised by 
popular subscription in Sherman and 
Denison, while the oaks were donated by 
three Sherman men. The Texas Nursery 
Co. is under contract to cultivate and 


Lance 


Herald. The Democrat carried a total of 
636 column inches of reading material 
and cuts during the campaign. In Sher- 
man the Civic League sponsored the cam- 
paign put on by the Democrat, and in 
Denison, the Denison Garden Club spon- 
sored the campaign put on by the Herald. 
J. NEWELL JOHNSTON 


The Sherman Democrat 


Controlling a Fire Siren 

Marietta, Ga—This city has only one 
fire station and two regular firemen, the 
remainder of the Department being made 
up of volunteers. The fire station is lo- 


NWO Volts A.C. 





cated approximately one block from 
main square of the town, and th. 
truck in answering calls has to 
through this square to go to any sectio. 
of the town. To clear the square of trafl 

\ fire siren was installed on one side, a: 
the control circuit was wired back to | 
fire station. At the fire station a sma 
two-pole knife switch is used to energiz 
the siren motor, and a relay was co! 
nected in this circuit. This relay is ad 
justed so that, when sufficient time has 
elapsed for the fire truck to have passed 
through the square, the relay cuts off th: 
siren motor. 

It was found that a pulsating soun: 
from the siren was more effective than 
steady sound, so a receptacle was inserted 
in series with one line to the siren, and 
small “Wink-a-Lite” button was placed 
in this receptacle. This serves to inter- 
rupt the circuit to the motor at intervals 
and produces the desired pulsating effect 

R. 8. PADEN 


Building an Adequate Recreation 
System in a Large City 

Cincinnati, Onto—Herewith, in t! 
form of before-and-after illustrations, 
told the story of the complete rehabili 
tation of Deer Creek Commons, now on 
of our largest and most popular athleti 
fields. This project involved the laying- 
out and equipping of a modern playing 
field, and provision of a recreation build- 
ing. A similar transformation has beer 
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effected at the Ziegler playground, where 


a new concrete swimming-wading 
has also been added to the facilities 

These are two of the items in a $650,000 
recreational facilities improvement pro- 
gram for which public authorizations wer« 
made in 1927 and 1928, and which will 
be completed during 1930. Meantime, an 
additional million dollars for general rec- 


pool 
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pervision We must go on 
building over a 
using public 
be made, in way that we ma 

achieve our objective without unstabiliz 
ing the tax rate or working any hardships 
on the taxpaying public. 


number of years 


ippropriations made and to 


such a 


WILL R. REEVES 


Direct P ‘ Recreation Commiss 
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THE DEER CREEK COMMONS, CINCINNATI 


The upper scene was transformed within a few months into a modern, efficient, well-equipped 


pla 


reational additions and improvements was 
assured by a four-to-one vote at last No- 
election, and $100,000 of this 
amount will be expended during the year 
of 1930. 

This means that material advance will 
have been made toward remedying the 
existing situation which at the present 
time offers utterly inadequate means of 
keeping the children of our city off the 
and away from the influences of 
back alleys, pool rooms and such othe 
haunts of misused leisure. New recrea- 
tional facilities provided, or in process of 
being provided, include: 


vember’s 


streets 


A large playfield in the West End 


A playfield-playground with concrete and ste« 
shelter building, 


tace tennis courts at 


swimming pool, and hard-sur 


Madisonville 
A large playfield-playground in 
large playfield in Price Hill. 
Additional land acquired for 
Pleasant Street and South 
New concrete and shelter buildings at 
Hanna, Ziegler, Valley View, Hyde Park, Hoff 
Lytle Park and South Fairmount; and new 
hard-surface tennis courts at Mt. Echo, Inwood 
and Sinton Park; also new concrete swimming 
wading pools at Douglass, Sinton, Garfield 
Hanna, Ziegler, Valley View, Hyde Park, Lytle 
Park, Hoffman, and South Fairmount play 
grounds. 


The general rehabilitation program 
looks to the provision of steel doors and 
window frames, electric wiring, chain link 
fencing, etc., in connection with all build- 
ing developments. 

These accomplishments represent a 
good beginning, but only a beginning, of 
the Public Recreation Commissian’s ob- 
jective: “A safe, attractive place for every 
child to play, under the right sort of su- 


Oakley and a 


playgrounds at 
Fairmont. 


steel 


man 


yfield 


Bridge Entrances Marked by 
Powerful Red Warning Lights 
Ocean City, N. J In Cape Ma 
elsewhere, 
narrower 


nearly all the 
than the 
vehicles approaching a bridge 

in danger, especially after dark, of strik- 
ing a bridge abutment or of going through 
if any, into the stream, unle- 
they are given timely warning. We have 
recently installed a very effective | ) 


County as 
bridges are roads 


hence, 


the fence, 


trathe in the 
confident that they 
safety of the thousands 
traveling 
vell as of our own residents 


dges used by vehicula 
vunty, and feel 
dd largely to the 


1 visitors 





will 


over our roads as | 


We have found by experience that an 
lumimated warning signal is so fat 
erior to the ordinary signs and thos 
vhich depend on the reflection of light 
rom vehicles, that the slightly greater 


istified The 
installed are made by the 
Horni Signal Manuf icturing Corpor il 


first cost is 1! illy 


which we have 


signals 


of an aluminum alloy which is practically 


everlasting in any atmosphere, and 


equipped with a red that cone 
100-candle power 
beam which is 


lense 
trates the light from a 
powertul 
plainly visible for a 


lamp int 
mile or more I l 
weather and will penetrate fog or smoke 


for a long distance. The signals are light 
in weight but strong and rigid enough to 
withstand the very high winds whicl 

illy accompany the storms along this 
coast They are connected to the str 


light circuit and are turned off and o 


the pro 
lights 
These signals 


rectly in front of the 


per times with other street 


our 


installed d 
bridge 


have been 


abutment 
lucing traffic 
right side of the road 
of any vehicle will have the 
of red light constantly in 
before he 


toward approaching on th: 
so that the dri 
“— 
powertul Dean 
view for a long 
time reaches the point ol 
danger 
JOSEPH G. CHAMPION 

and Publ Bu 
Boa f Chosen Freeholders, Cape May 
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Direc Bridges 


lings 


Overhead Lighting for 
Safety Zones 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Salety 


zones tor 


car riders have been provided by this city 


in many streets While these safety zon 

or loading platforms as they are some 
times called, are used by the car riders 
they also are used as safety islands b\ 
those pedestrians wishing to cross a thor 





warning signal at both entrances to the oughfare having heavy vehicular trave 
it 
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WARNING LIGHT AT ENTRANCE TO BRIDGE IN CAPE MAY COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
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| 
A platforms are installed ni 
if the streets, in many cases 
occurred, resulting fror 
g ) e the obstruction I 
W Most of these a 
l curred at night Until tl 
yading platforms installed 
| V1 eacon ligt 5 
I} he bea eht was 
barrier I I in 
I H er, In es whel tw 
th tomo wel i roaci 
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have been held up and robbed. Such in- 


aent mig! hav been avoided if the 
platfort W properly illuminated 
Studies wer made is to how thess diffi- 
culties could be overcome It was found 
that where streets are intensively illumi- 
nated, a W traffic moves at a mod- 


erate rat speed, the beacon light is 


satistact However. where the streets 
are not intensively illuminated, and traffic 
is allowed to move faster, some other 


form of protection is desirable 

With these things in mind, and also the 
fact that costs should not be increased, 
the following plan was devised by the 
writer 

The system consists of two red glass 
th white glass inner surface and 
fixture that contains two 
porcelain sockets. The two 
sockets are wired in multiple and con- 
trolled from a 110-volt a.c. synchronous 
time-switch. The time-switch is so ar- 
ranged that any predetermined time for 


shades w 
an aluminum 
adjustabl 








fixtures are prevented'from swinging into 
passing cars or trucks by a %-inch gal- 

inized rod fastened to the conduit sup- 
porting the fixture and to a wire installed 
parallel to the supporting wire for the fix- 


tures 


The advantages of this type of lighting 
over the light given by the beacon are us 
follows: the installation cost is less: the 
platform is better illuminated and there- 
fore can be seen from a greater distanc: 
by all vehicles; persons waiting for street 
cars can be better seen by the motorm:n 
better protected. against rob- 
beries; the maintenance cost is less; any 
collision with the platform does not dis- 
turb the lighting fixtures; there are two 
obstruction lights instead of one; the pos- 
sibility of the platform being without light 
is reduced; lamps are cleaned and replace- 
ments made more easily. 
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Cleanly Disposal 


of 


Municipal Refuse 


Three New Incinerators 


Constructed in New Orleans 


By CARL SCHNEIDER 


AIDE TO COMMISSIONER, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLI 


OR a number of years, the citizens 
KF and officials of New Orleans have 

been looking forward to the time 
when the dumping of garbage and rub- 
bish would be discontinued and modern 
refuse disposal plants would be con- 
structed to solve this important mu- 
nicipal problem. With the completion 
of three new incinerators, their hopes 
are about to be realized. The new 
plants are now in operation and the 
collection forces and equipment are be- 
ing arranged so that all of the city’s 
refuse will soon be delivered to the in- 
cinerators. One dumping-ground will 
be continued for the disposal of large 
metallic articles and incombustible trade 
waste, and for the residue from the in- 
cinerators. 


Sanitation Always Foremost 


The city authorities of New Orleans, 


PROPERTY. 
New Or.eEaAns, La. 

















GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW OF INCINERATOR C, WHICH HAS 
A CAPACITY OF 150 TONS. THIS IS SIMILAR TO 


good many years ago, had given a 
great deal of painstaking thought and 
study to the problem of refuse disposal, 
the first concrete result of their studies 
being the construction in 1916 of a 
Decarie incinerator to dispose of the 
refuse collected in Algiers, the 15th 
Ward of New Orleans, and located on 
the west side of the Mississippi River 
This plant has a 24-hour capacity of 36 
tons and is still in operation. It is op- 
erated only on one shift of eight hours. 


It should be stated to the full credit 
of the early investigators that the fun- 
damental idea of their studies was con- 
cerned with sanitation. While they 
carefully considered the possibility of 
revenues that might be obtained by sal- 
vage, utilization and sale of garbage by- 
products, they strongly recommended 
incineration as the ultimate means to 
employ for sanitary reasons. It was 














EXTERIOR VIEW OF REAR OF INCINERATOR, SHOWING CHIMNEYS AND ASH BIN 


INCINERATOR B 


early appreciated that in order to secure 
the most economical results for refuse 
collection and disposal, the incinerator 
plants must be located close to centers 
of production, to reduce transportation 
costs. . Consequently, none but the high- 
est types of incinerators were considered, 
so that their operation would not be ob- 
jectionable to neighbors 


In 1922 a second Deecarie incinerator 
was constructed, having a capacity of 
110 tons in 16 hours’ operation. This 
was the first of five plants which were 
intended for the rest of the city aside 
from Algiers. Instead of four additional 
plants, only three additional were con- 
structed, increased capacity being pro- 
vided in these plants accordingly. The 
inability of the city to provide the funds 
necessary for the additional plants de- 
layed further construction until the lat- 
ter part of 1928, when contracts were 
awarded for the plants just completed 
The construction of these plants was 
made possible through the sale of $7, 
500,000 public improvement bonds—a 
number of other public works being in- 
cluded in the program for which the 
bonds were sold. Of this amount, $1,- 
250,000 was allotted to the purchase of 
sites, incinerators, ‘stables and equip 
ment for collection and disposal of gar 
bage 


Negotiations Preparatory to Receiving 
Bids for the Incinerators 

As the procedure followed by the city 
of New Orleans in securing bids for the 
incinerators was somewhat unusual, it 1s 
thought worth-while to give a concise 
explanation of the various steps taken in 
order to secure high-grade plants which 
would be especially adapted to local con- 
ditions and at the same time would not 
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and specifications 
were necessary lor 
the securing of bids 
Since the construc 
tion of the Decarie 
plant in 1922, the 
city authorities had 
becomé favorably 
impressed with the 
high temperature 
type of destructor. 
Accordingly propos- 
als were — solicited 
from the Decarie In- 
cinerator Corpora- 
tion and from The 
& ) Bartlett & 
Snow Co., the Amer- 
COMPRESSOR AND SWITCHBOARD ROOM ican builders’ of 

Sterling plants, for 

entail extraordinary expense. It was preparing detailed plans and specifica- 
realized that in order to get full com- tions on which bids for the incinerators 
petition on the incinerator plants, as necessary could be secured. The speci- 
well as on the buildings, detailed plans fications and plans were so prepared 
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that any contractor qualified to do busi- 
ness in this city would be able to bid on 
the furnaces as well as on the buildings 
The proposals from the Decarie and the 
sartlett & Snow companies provided for 
the payment to these companies, by any 
successful bidder on the equipment, 
other than themselves, of certain royal- 
ties, supervision costs, etc., in return for 
which the companies would furnish 
bonds to the successful contractors that 
the plants would meet the guaranteed 
requirements. 

\s the plans to be prepared by said 
companies had to be approved by thie 
city authorities, the layout of the plants 
and the details of construction were con- 
trolled by the city, much more so than 
would be the case were contractors bid- 
ding on their own plans that had not 
been prepared under the city’s super- 
vision. As the bids for the plants and 
for the building were taken separately, 
it is believed that the procedure followed 
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instrumental in securing especially 
d competition on the complete pro- 
m. New Orleans has not only se- 
ed excellent plants, but has done so 
ery reasonable figures. 


Capacity of Plants—Costs 


Of the plants constructed, two have a 
acity each of 150 tons and one a ca- 
city of 50 tons, based on operating 
o shifts of 8 hours each. The two 
rge plants are identical in design and 
ere constructed from the same set of 
ins. The small plant has been located 
in outlying section, in anticipation 
the growth of the city, and arranged 
that eventually an additional unit 
in be installed, one end of the building 
ing of temporary construction. A 
ontract was awarded to The C. O. Bart- 
ett & Snow Co. for the equipment for 
the three plants. The buildings for the 
large plants were constructed by James 
\. Petty & Sons, Inc., a New Orleans 
firm, and the building for the small plant 
was constructed by H. W. Bond & Bro.., 
ilso a New Orleans firm. 
The expenses incurred by the city for 
the construction of the incinerators may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


Costs of sites $135,000.00 


Costs of buildings 255,000.00 
Costs of equipment 390,000.00 
Total 780,000.00 


The accompanying map of the city 
shows the locations of the various plants 
ind the districts to be served by each. 
The city was very fortunate in being 
ible to secure sites that were fairly cen- 
tral to the areas served by the plants. 
lt is intended that all collection vehicles 
shall make direct hauls to the incinera- 
tors, except for those routes which are 
larther than 2% miles from the plant; 
in such cases, the trailers will be assem- 
bled in trains and towed to the incin- 
erators by tractors. As the average 
daily production is about 300 tons per 
day, there is ample reserve capacity in 
the sum total of all plants to accommo- 
late the growth of the city for a good 
many years to come, particularly when 
it is remembered that the plants may all 
be operated on a 24-hour basis, whereas 
their normal rating is based on operat- 
ng only 16 hours. 


Description of Buildings 


In the design of the buildings for the 
new incinerators, it was thought quite 
necessary that the general exterior ap- 
pearance should be dignified and pleas- 
ing. Accordingly, the three plants have 
been constructed with exteriors of red 
face brick, having natura! color mortar 
joints, trimmed with artificial stone, and 
fitted with factory type steel sash. The 
exterior view of the plant would lead one 
to believe that the building is of four- 
story construction, because of the plac- 





ing of the windows 
Such is not the case 
—there are really 
two main stories and 
a basement in the 
large plants, as well 
as in the small plant. 
Two rows of win- 
dows are in the up- 
per floor, and there 
is a mezannine floor 
over a portion of the 
building, which ac- 
counts for the spac- 
ing of the windows. 

On the front side 























of the building there FRONT OF NO. 1 
are three open DavVs, 
two of which are 
intended as turn-outs from the drive- 
way, which passes through the entire 
length of the building, and the middle 
bay is used as a dumping-pit for re- 
ceiving combustible commercial waste 
that is brought to the incinerator for dis- 
posal by business establishments. On 
the rear side of the building are the ash- 








FURNACE AT INCINERATOR C, SHOWING 
THE FOUR CELLS 


bin, chimneys and flues. There are two 
areawavs—one on either side of the ash 
bin, with stairs to the basement 


Throughout the interior of the build 
ing, the brick and concrete wall and 
ceiling surfaces are a buff color; a gray 


wainscot has been painted up to the 


window-sill height, and all exposed 





GARBAGE TRAILER BEING UNLOADED BY OVERHEAD CRANE AT INCINERATOR C 
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ral ste ork has been finished Clerk's ce on the 
the same shade of gray The floor opposite end of th 
slabs and roof slabs are of reinforced building, there is lo 
concrete construction cated a similar room 
lhe upper, or charging, floor covers that is used as a 
the entire space within the building drivers’ toilet. The 
although a large portion of it is fan room at either 
n to the driveway for permitting the end of the building, 
vading of the trailers bv overhead and the office of the 
iveling cranes—two of which are op- Secale Clerk and the 
erated in the larger plants and one in drivers’ toilet, ar 
he small plant. As the trucks or trail- aproximately at the 


ire unloaded by the traveling 
nes, the bodies are stored on the 
or the material may be charged 
ectly into the furnaces There are 


vays kept on hand on the charging 
floor sufficient empty bodies for replace- 
ment on the trailers when they 

The opening to the 


surrounded by a curb 30 inches high, 


ire 


un- 
ded driveway 
the hoppers to the incinerators are 
with 15 
the charging floor The 
charging hoppers have flared tops, so 
that a minimum of handling of the ma- 
terial is required for charging the fur- 
Between the charging hoppers 
and the curbing of the driveway, there 
is placed a rack on which material that 
has an abundance of free water may be 
placed for the purpose of draining it 
before it is eharged into the furnaces. 
From each end of the charging floor a 
stairway leads to the mezzanine floor. 
The mezzanine floor on one end of the 
building is used as a locker- and shower- 
room for the plant employees. On the 
opposite end of the building the mez- 
zanine floor provides an office for the 
engineer and a room for the switchboard 
and air compressors. From the mez- 
zanine room on one end of the building, 
one stairway leads to the Scale Clerk’s 
office. and. another stairway leads to a 
fan room, where the blower is installed 
for furnishing forced draft to the fur- 
naces Symmetrical the Scale 


equipped curbings projecting 


im he s above 


naces 


with 


same grade or slight- 
ly above the grad 
of the driveway. Im 
mediately inside of 








the driveway, a pas- 


sageway extends the 
full length of the 
building behind the furnaces connecting 


the two fan rooms. 

The stoking floor is 4 above 
grade, and the basement is 4% feet 
low grade. The stoking floor is reached 
by a short flight of stairs from the pas- 
sageway at the center of the building 
Similarly, stairs lead down from this 
passageway to the basement, which is 
used principally for the handling of 
ashes, although a portion of it is set 
aside as a shop and storeroom for sup- 
plies. There are also located in the 
basement a sump pit and a pump for 
drainage purposes, and a platform scale 
for weighing the ashes. The lower land- 
ing of the elevator is just off the base- 
ment at the central portion at the rear 
of the building. 


leet 
be- 


Description of Equipment and Handling 
of Material 

Refuse is collected in trucks and trail- 
ers having removable bodies, the trucks 
being used in the commercial section. 
As stated previously, the bodies of the 
trailers and trucks are unloaded by over- 
head traveling cranes and either stored 
on the charging floor or dumped di- 





gas 








CHARGING FLOOR OF INCINERATOR ©, SHOWING OPENING TO DRIVEWAY 


BASEMENT, SHOWING AN 


ASH CAR ON THE PLATFORM 
SCALE 
rectly into the furnaces. Besides 
convenience and economy of handling 
refuse in bulk in this manner, t! 


scheme has the added advantage of | 
viding a sanitary means of storing 
material. 

In each of the large plants there 
two furnaces of the Sterling type, e 
having four cells, measuring 5 feet by | 
feet 3 inches grate surface. These fu: 
naces are set right and left, a rad 
brick chimney lined to the top with fir 
brick being provided for each furnac: 
In the small plant the single furnace h 
only three cells of like dimensions as 
the large plant. At the large plants 
the chimneys measure 5 feet 6 inches 
diameter by 125 feet high. At the sma 
plant the chimney is 5 feet in diameter 
by 100 feet high. 

The exterior of the furnaces is fin 
ished with a buff color salt-glazed brick, 
and all iron and steel members hav: 
been painted with aluminium paint 
These colors harmonize very well with 
the building interior. Hot forced draft 
is supplied to the furnaces by means o! 
blowers, the intake sides of which are 
connected with air shafts from which 
ducts and hoods permit the exhaust of 
gases from the basement, as well as from 
the top and front of the furnaces. The 
waste gases of combustion from the fur 
naces travel through a bank of vertical 
tubes, around which the discharge from 
the blowers passes on its way to the fur 
naces. In the large plants each “regen 
erator,’ which is the name given to th: 
bank of vertical tubes previously men- 
tioned, has 125 5-inch tubes 7 feet long 


In the process of burning refuse that 
has been charged into the hoppers by 
the overhead traveling crane, the stoke: 
controls the admission of refuse into the 
furnace by means of air rams fitted to a 
carriage which opens or closes the cover 
over the hole at the top of the furnace 
and at the same time actuates the gate 
at the bottom of the charging container. 
The refuse falls from the charging con- 
tainer to a drying hearth 45 inches wide 
at the rear of the furnace. The material 
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THE 


‘hat falls on the drying hearth from the 
opper is permitted to remain there un- 
| it has dried out, or until the burning 

material over the grates has reached a 
satisfactory state for raking-on addi- 
tional material from the hearth. The 
grates of each cell are surrounded by 
heavy castings, which are perforated 
ind kept cool by the passage through 
them of the forced draft. Similarly, 
the clinkering door jambs and the 
arches over these door openings are pro- 
vided with heavy hollow castings which 
are cooled by the forced draft. The 
clinker doors are lined with fire-brick 
and are each fitted with a small door to 
permit the entrance of stoking tools 
with a minimum of cold air entering the 
furnace. 


Each cell of the furnace is operated 
independently of the others, in that the 
ashes can be removed without disturb- 
ing the adjacent cells, and individual 
control of the forced draft is permitted 
by a separate blast gate in the ash-pit oi 
each cell; division walls between the ash- 
pits of the separate cells make this possi- 
ble. When the refuse on the grates has 
burned out and ashes have accumulated 
to such an extent as to interfere with 
the admission of sufficient draft, the 
clinker doors are opened and the ashes 
withdrawn by hand from the grates. 
The ashes fall through openings in the 
floor directly in front of the furnaces 
into side-dump ash cars that have been 
spotted on tracks in the basement. The 
holes in the stoking floor are provided 
with removable steel plates for this pur- 
pose. A bank of nozzles permits the 
spraying of water across the path of 
the ashes as they fall into the ash-cars. 
The ash-cars are weighed before being 
sent up to the ash-bin by way of the 
elevator. The capacity of the ash-bin is 
sufficient to receive the ashes from a full 
day’s operation. As the ash-bin is en- 
tirely independent of the rest of the 
plant, the removal of the ashes does not 
in any way interfere with the handling 
of the refuse delivered to the plant for 
destruction. In the small plant, the 
ashes are dumped into open-top contain- 
ers similar to those employed for col- 
lecting refuse, and handled by the over- 
head traveling crane. 


It is intended that in the future addi- 
tion to this plant an elevator and an 
ash-bin will be provided, but under 
present conditions the traveling crane 
has sufficient time for handling the 
ashes, as well as unloading and charging 
the refuse. 


Test Performance 


The plants have recently been tested 
to determine whether they would meet 
the performance guarantees. The re- 
quirements of the specifications and the 
test results are indicated in the table. 

In the design of these plants, special 
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SPECIFICATIONS AN 


Quantity of refuse to be burned, tons 


Grate area, square feet 
Rate of burning, Ibs. per sq. ft. grate surface 


per hr 

Labor rate, man-hours per ton engaged in 
burning 

Electric power per ton refuse burned, exclusive 


of power used by cranes, kwh 
Auxiliary fuel 
Average temperatures, Fhr. 
Combustion chamber No. 1 unit 
Combustion chamber No. 2 unit 
Forced draft, No. 1 unit 
Forced draft, No. 2 unit 


care was taken to build permanence in- 
to the structures and also to provide 
entirely satisfactory working conditions 
for the employees at the plant. Espe- 
cially large and commodious _locker- 
rooms are provided, and plenty of work- 
ing space for the stokers and the ash- 
men results in preventing cramped sur- 
roundings. The lighting and ventilation 
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D TEST RESULTS 
Test Results 


Specification Plant Plant lant 
Requirements B SS E 
150 (B-C) 154.76 161.37 
50 (E) WW. 
250 250 93.75 
83.4 35.0 85.61 95.16 
1.5 (B-C) 1.406 1.471 
2.5 (EB) 1.793 
not more than 
3.0 2.48 241 1.965 
None None None None 
1500 1500 1640 
1450 1600 
330 330 350 
340 320 


of the building, the placing of several 
drinking fountains advantageously, and 
the numerous hose outlets, ample drains 
and sewer lines for washing down the 
floors and the pavement around the 
plant, have all been provided with the 
idea of maintaining a clean place of 
business and one in which the workmen 
may find it a pleasure to work. 


Dallas County Better Town Contest 


HE towns of Dallas County in cooper- 
ation with the Kessler Plan Associa- 
tion are conducting a campaign of civic 
improvement. The judges will make then 
first trip of inspection on or about January 
1, 1930. Five other inspection trips will 
be made, the last inspection being on ot 
near December 31, 1930. The first prize 
will be donated through the Kessler Plan 
Association, Dallas, Texas. There will be 
several other prizes 
The prizes will go to the towns mak- 
ing the greatest progress in civic develop- 
ment during the year 1930. The following 
items will be used in scoring: 


Points 
A. Business District 250 
(1) Attractiveness of buildings 40 
(2) Streets paved 10 
(3) Ornamental lights 30 
(4) Trees, grass, flowers along busi- 
business streets 40 
(5) Adequate parking room 30 


An Attractively 


6) Alleys 20 
(7) Fire hazards 50 
B Residential District 250 
(1) Streets—paved—dust—mud W 
(2) Sidewalks—concrete—plank—dirt. 50 
(3) Street trees i) 
(4) Alleys 50 
(5) Homes paint lawns, trees, $ 
flowers 50 
Cc. Water 100 
D. Sewer system—sanitation 100 
E. Attractiveness of school and church 
grounds and buildings 100 
F. Parks and playgrounds 108 
G Educational campaign for civic de- 
velopment 100 
Total for perfect score 1,000 


“Our Home Town,” a booklet of spec il 
interest in connection with the Dallas 
County Better Town Contest, is obtain- 
able on request from the Kessler Plan As- 
sociation, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


Lighted Bridge 
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THE NEW LIGHTING INSTALLATION ON THE NORTH END BRIDGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
There are 38 octagonal pendant lanterns supported from the trolley poles by brackets at a 


height of 16 feet, and supplied with Bilux refractors and 2,500-lumen lamps. 


poles and metal guard in the concrete cur 


The trolley 
bing are painted aluminum. The installation 


was designed by Carl K. Rannenberg, Deputy Superintendent of Street Lighting, and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


lighting equipment was furnished by the 
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AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 


A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 
Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, President, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air Transport Engineers 














Aircraft Accident Reporting 

INCE the inauguration of the Aircraft 

Division of the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce, this divi- 
sion has made investigations of all re- 
ported aircraft accidents. Up to the pres- 
ent, the policy has been to publish this 
information only in assembled form, t 
the end of each six months, in the form 
of vital statistics, giving the causes of 
accidents, by groups. No information is 
published as regards specific accidents, and 
the reports on investigations of the De- 
partment have been retained in its files 
as confidential. Recently some questions 
were raised in Congress regarding the ad- 
visability of requiring the Secretary of 
Commerce to publish a complete report 
of every aircraft accident. This policy the 
Department has not favored, for many 
reasons which appear to be absolutely 
sound. Present investigations are con- 
ducted informally and efforts are made to 
obtain information from all available 


sources as quickly as possible after an uc- 
cident. The witnesses examined are usu- 
ally willing to talk freely, knowing that 
the information which they give is to re- 
main in the confidential files of the De- 
partment. The investigations are made 
by representatives of the Department with 
extensive experience in aviation, who 
ire generally pilots themselves. There is 
no doubt that the publication of a de- 
tailed report of each airplane accident 
would considerably hamper the work of 
the Department in collecting statements 
from witnesses who would be more reluc- 
tant to talk if they knew in advance that 
the entire evidence was to be made pub- 
lic. In many of these accidents, personal 
acquaintances or friends of the witnesses 
are involved and there is a very natural 
tendency of the witness to refrain from 
putting himself publicly on record as giv- 
ing evidence that would throw blame for 
the accident upon the dead pilot or pos- 
sibly upon some personal friend. Where 


his evidence is not to be published, he is 
more likely to talk freely in this respect 
Hence, the majority of those concerned 
with aircraft operation believe that the 
present method, at least for the time be- 
ing, serves its purpose better than publi- 
cation of the complete report of every 
accident. Under the pressure of this dis- 
cussion in Congress, Major Young issued 
a statement of the position of the Depart- 
ment regarding accident report policy. As 
he pointed out, the summarized statistical 
information issued for six months gives 
the industry everything that is necessary 
for determining the f 
accidents as a whole. 


causes ol ailrcrait 


First Airport Rating Issued 

F pact tap ing ——soncsh was __—irrecently 
made by Clarence M. Young, Assis- 

tant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronau- 

tics, of the issuance of the first rating un- 

der the Airport Rating Regulations otf 

the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
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PLAN OF MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Commerce. This first rating was 
the Pontiac, Mich., airport, 
which has been graded as A-1-A, the high- 
permissible under the Department’s 
regulation. In announcing the rating, Ma- 
Young said in part: “However, it is 
not intended that an A-1-A rating convey 
the thought that the ultimate in airport 
design has been provided. The ratings are 
yardsticks and serve as a key 
to a detailed story about the airport ind 
First, the rating is an 
uid to air navigation, as it tells the pilots 
and glance that certain 
requirements as to. general 
ind facilities, size and condi- 
landing area and night lighting 
equipment have been complied with. Sec- 
the Airport Rating Regulations 
set forth the fundamental essentials to 
the development of safe and efficient 
ports, they a general guide fo 
those responsible for such developments.” 
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Airport Operations Limited 
by Injunction 

RECENT issue of Atrports carries a 
; ibout the partial closing of th 
San Jose, Calif., airport, under an injunc- 
tion restraining operation of the property 
for airport purposes. The injunction, 
which became effective on November 14 
last, closes the field to all commercial op- 
erations, limiting its use to the air mail 
on the grounds that the air-mail planes 
arrive and depart at such hours as to 


« story 


limit the annoyance to surrounding 
dents. The injunction was obtained some 
time ago on the complaint of adjoining 
residents that dust from the field was 
ruining their homes and furnishings. Its 
application was held in abeyance upon the 
promise of airport officials to restrict the 
dust. Failure to do so resulted in this 
partial closing of the airport. While this 
situation apparently offers promise of 
solution by eliminating the objectionable 
features, it is worthy of note as indicat- 
ing a growing tendency of the owners of 
surrounding property to object to certain 
features of airport operation, such as 
noise and dust, and it shows the neces- 
sity of conducting airport operations with 
the minimum of immovance 
ing residents. 


resl- 


to surround- 


Airport Descriptive Circulars 
pte of the municipalities which 
established airports within the 
few years have issued descriptive 
lars on these airports. Among the 
lars which have reached this desk from 
time to time may be mentioned those 
issued by the municipalities of Oakland, 
Calif.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Portland, Ore. The Industrial Bureau 
of Columbus, Ohio, issues a general book- 
let which includes an excellent description 
of the airport in that city. These circu- 
lars serve a very useful purpose, not only 
in advertising the city, but in furnishing 
to prospective users of the airport a very 
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complete description of its facilities. Other 
municipalities might find the idea well 
worthy of consideration. 


Women in Aviation 

O much interest in aviation has been 

shown lately by women, that a recent 
release of the Curtiss-Wright Flying Ser- 
vice devotes several pages to this sub- 
ject, describing activities of individual 
women and organizations. Since the be- 
ginning of flying, we have had occasional 
women pilots, but it is only within recent 
vears that any number of women appear 
to have taken up flying. Among the in- 
teresting items in this Curtiss news story 
is the report of the organization of the 
Women’s Flying Club of Maryland, the 
New York Women’s Aviation Club, and 
the activities of an extended list of in- 
dividuals. For probably the first time, a 
woman is reported as holding the position 
of test pilot for an aircraft company. Mrs. 
Keith Miller, who was recently appointed 
Chief Test Pilot for for the Victor Air- 
craft Co., of Mount Holly, N. J., recently 
took up one of its planes for its initial 
test flight. Mrs. Miller was one of the 
first to finish in the 1929 National Air 
Tour and was the prize winner in the first 
women’s Air Derby. The total number of 
women pilots in the United States is now 
reported as 129, including 11 holding full 
transport licenses. 


Aircraft Production and 
Operation 

HE annual production report of the 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America gives some very interesting 
figures on aircraft production of last year 
in comparison with figures for 1928. Ac- 
cording to this source of information, 
4.761 military and commercial airplanes 
were produced in the United States in 
1928, and 6,034 in 1929. The Department 
of Commerce Air Commerce Bulletin 
dated February 1, 1930, summarizes the 
status of aviation licenses as follows: 


Pilot licenses active 10,596 
Student permits issued to January 1, 1930. 31,591 
Mechanic licenses active 7,839 
Airplane licenses active 6,753 
Airplane identifications 3,153 


Air Transport Rate Cuts 
- the month of January, the air trans- 
port routes of the United States made 
1 very radical departure from previous 
practices in cutting the rates to approxi- 
mately the same as the cost of traveling 
by rail. The present rates are so low 
that, even with substantial increase in 
traffic, it is very doubtful whether any 
company could avoid a loss. Operators, 
however, are undertaking a courageous 
experiment for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing air travel. The intention of most con- 
cerns participating in these rate cuts ‘s 
to build up the traffic to a point where 
high efficiency can be obtained in opera- 
tions, so that a slight increase in the pres- 
ent rates would eliminate the present defi- 


cits and put the services on a paying basis. 
Even at this early date the tremendous 
effect of the rate cuts can be seen. Most 
of the lines are now carrying full loads, 
and even turning away passengers, where 
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formerly their airplanes were leaving with 
only a few of the seats occupied. One of 
the largest companies already finds that 
under this basis it is losing less money 
than it did under the high rates. By the 
time that still further increases in traffic 
appear, there seems to be no doubt that 
a moderate increase in the present scale 
will put most of the passenger routes of 
the country upon a paying basis. The 
immediate increase in travel following 
the fare reduction indicated very clearly 
that the former cost was undoubtedly the 
chief factor retarding the general accept- 
ance of passenger travel by air. 


The All-Metal Airship 


HILE we have been familiar with 

metal airplanes for several years, 
the metal airship is a more recent devel- 
opment, and it is interesting to note that 
this is a distinctly American product. The 
Zeppelin type of airship was a distinct 
advance over the flexible fabric gas bag, 
but it still retained the fabric type of gas 
container, carrying this inside the rigid 
structure. In the Metalclad airship, the 
fabric gas container is completely dis- 
pensed with and the hull is built of thin 
sheet-aluminum alloy stitched together by 
the use of. aluminum rivets. This new 
type of airship is the invention of Ralph 
Upson and has been developed by the 
Aircraft Development Corporation, one of 
the divisions of the Detroit Aircraft Cor- 
poration. The first ship of this type was 
delivered to the United States Navy last 
summer and has since undergone very ex- 
tensive tests. A very complete technical 
description appears under the title of “The 
Metalelad Airship,” by Carl B. Fritsche, 
in the January issue of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, published by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Another 
description of the Metalclad airship with 
a discussion of its advantages and disad- 
vantages appears in a paper by Ralph 
Upson which was presented before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at its 
Detroit meeting January 20 to 24. 


Air Law 
fap snag the title of the Air Law Re- 
view, a new publication, devoted ex- 
clusively to aeronautical law, has just 
made its appearance. This issue is a mag- 
azine of 182 pages, well gotten up and con- 
taining several articles by authorities in 
addition to abstracts of court decisions, 
and a bibliography of current legal litera- 
ture on this question. Its sponsorship by 
the Law School of New York University 
establishes this newcomer as an authority 
in its field and one which will be of con- 
siderable value to the legal department of 
the municipality. 


Boeing’s “Flying Wing” 
To Northrop Aircraft Corporation Di- 
vision of the United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corporation has just completed tests 
of a rather unusual type of airplane resem- 
bling a “flying wing.” Test flights have 
been made quietly within the past several 
months at the United Airport, Burbank, 
Calif., and elsewhere. The Northrop Fly- 
ing Wing differs from the conventional 
airplane chiefly in the respect that it has 
no fuselage, the engine and pilot being 
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carried entirely inside the wing. This 
is a type of design toward which thers 
has been a distinct trend for some 
and many airplane designers hav 
cepted in principle the plan of virtuaily 
eliminating unnecessary resistance by 
making the entire airplane a large wing 
without body and with a retractable land- 
ing gear which is drawn up into the wing 
when the airplane is in flight. It seems 
quite likely that the airplane of the fu- 
ture may very much resembk 
type. 


time 


this in 


The Airport of the Future 


oe Architectural Forum of January 
last contains an interesting article on 
the airport of the future, by Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, New York architect. This 
is a subject upon which considerable dif- 
ference of opinion has existed and per- 
haps may continue to exist for some time. 
We have had two distinct schools on th 


Zoning with the 


To the Editor of Tue American Cry: 


I have received two requests to inter- 
pret the front-yard provision of a Massa- 
chusetts town zoning by-law. Here it is: 


“Front Yards: There shall be between every 
building and the adjacent street or streets a front 
yard or yards having a minimum depth of 15 
feet, and in a residence district, where buildings 
on lots totalling three-quarters of the frontage 
of one side of a street between two intersecting 
streets have been set back more than 15 feet, 
such yard shall have a minimum depth equal to 
the maximum setback observed by all the build- 
ings on such three-quarters of the frontage; pro- 
vided that no front yard need be deeper than the 
average of the depths of front yards on the lots 
next thereto on either side, a vacant lot or a lot 
occupied by a building with a front yard deeper 
than hereinabove established being considered as 
though occupied by a building with a front yard 
of the depth so established; and provided fur- 
ther that on a lot held under separate and dis- 
tinct ownership from adjacent lots and of record 
and less than 100 feet deep at the time it is 
placed in a general residence district the depth 
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subject ol One has ad- 
vocated loeating the airport a reasonabl 
distance outside of the city on an arterial 
highway or main line railroad providing 
rapid transportation to the center of the 
city. The other school has advocated 
bringing the airport closer to the city by 
locating it either on a.waterfront or pos- 
sibly even on the roofs of buildings. Per- 
haps ultimately we shall have both kinds 
In Mr. Corbett’s article, he seems to fa- 
vor the thought of bringing the field close 
to the city and one of his illustrations 
shows an elaborate plan embodying a 
large roof, used for the landing area, with 
buildings below, and ramps by which the 
airplanes pass from the landing area to 
the terminal. In the Same issue of this 
magazine, there is also an article by R. WW 


airport location 


Sexton on airplane hangar design, in- 
cluding a description of the hexagonal 
hangar recently built by Western Air 


Express, at Los Angeles. 


Clarity of Mud 


of no front yard need exceed 15 per cent of the 
depth of the lot.” 

I should like to ask your readers for 
their assistance in this task. I have been 
unable to fathom the meaning, if there is 
any, and I am wondering just how a build- 
ing inspector would be expected to 
minister such a provision. 

Recently a story was told about getting 
a $3 éffect for 75 cents. The above 
draft of a front-yard provision might raise 
the question as to whether or not places 
do not get a 75 cent effect for $3. 

At best, zoning by-laws are difficult for 
a layman to understand. I happen to 
know lawyers who cannot interpret the 
above provision, and I would respectfully 
suggest that more attention should b« 
given to making such provisions under- 
standable and workable. 

EDWARD T 

Boston, Mass. 


id- 


HARTMAN 


Color for City Sidewalks 


To the Editor of Tue American Crry: 

I emerged from New Orleans’ Union 
Station, turned into Baronne Street, and 
stopped and blinked my eyes in surprise. 
New Orleans, stronghold of conservatism, 
has defied convention and succumbed to 
the current fad for color by laying 
Baronne Street’s sidewalks in a forest- 
green cement. The scheme originated 
with the merchants along Baronne Street, 
who lit upon the plan in their efforts to 
make that thoroughfare unique—a street 
to attract attention and, by inescapable 
corollary, business. 

The Baronne Street merchants accom- 
plished what they set out to do. Their 
green pavement has attracted so much at- 
tention that the idea is rapidly spreading 
and finding favor in many other cities and 
towns. In New Orleans the die-hards 


raised a hue and cry, of course, when the 
idea was first proposed, but the propo- 
nents of color in sidewalks have been 
victorious and preparations are now under 


way to repave Canal Street, New 
leans’ main street, from end to end 
with red sidewalks, including the safety 
zone in the middle of the road. 

Though this is the first time that any 
municipality has adopted the idea, color 
in sidewalks is no new thing. I have 
seen and trodden on colored pavements 
in California, and colored sidewalks were 
“all the rage” in Florida at the time of 
the collapse of the land boom. 

The public has been slow to change 
from the natural white or gray sidewalks, 
but colored sidewalks, besides being 
equally durable and almost as cheap as 
the natural white or gray, are much more 
pleasing to the eye and, obviously, can be 
used to advantage to enhance and set off 
the appearance of the buildings upon 
which they abut, and there is no reason 
why they should not rapidly gain in popu- 
larity. 


()r- 


MORRIS H. WHITCOMB 
New York 
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.... BIG TOWN thinking 





MALL towns become big towns and 
= big towns become prosperous cities 
when public officials base their 
thinking on the future of five, ten, or 


even more years ahead. 


If a community is to grow, its growth 
Water 
supply, sewage disposal systems, streets 
improvements 
must be provided that will be adequate 
for the increased population that the 
But pres- 
ent-day appropriations for these im- 
provements seldom provide for much 
There- 
fore, if public officials are to build for 
the future as well as the present with 
the necessarily limited funds at their 
disposal, they must make every dollar 


must be definitely planned for. 


and roads, and other 
years are expected to bring. 


more than present-day needs. 


do the work of two. 


@ To do this, to stretch their limited 
funds to the utmost, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the contract for each im- 
provement be let at the very lowest cost 
This can 
maximum 


consistent with good work. 
be done by getting the 


makesasmalltown GROW 





national competition on all contracts— 
by advertising all calls for bids in the 
Official Proposal Columns of Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 


@) Every issue of Engineering News- 
Record bears evidence of the growing 
interest of far-sighted public officials in 
the economical letting of contracts that 
results from the national advertising of 
calls for bids. From Alaska to Florida, 
cities and towns are finding that adver- 
tising in Engineering News-Record will 
save them money on practically every 
type of public construction. 


@) If you are far-sightedly planning for 
the future of your community, and if 
you are hampered by limited appropri- 
ations for public works, advertise your 
next contract nationally in Engineering 
News-Record. Find out for yourself 
why other progressive public officials 
are using this magazine in steadily in- 
creasing numbers and why Engineering 
News-Record is the Dominant National 
Proposal Advertising Medium. 


If you would like more information about proposal adver- 
tising, write for a copy of the Proposal Form drawn up by 


-o> 


ice. 


the Associated General Contractors and ask for data on En- 
gineering News-Record’s national proposal advertising serv- 
This material will be gladly supplied without any obliga- 


<o- 


tion to you. 








Official Proposal Advertising Department 


ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication—Member A. B. C. & A. B. P. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Mention Tas American Crrr—it helps. 
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Chicago and New York— 
What of Their Finances? 


NE usually associates meatless meals 
and heatless days with the exigen- 

cies of war, but just now this state of af- 
fairs seems to be in immediate prospect 
for the employees and wards of Chicago. 
This mid-western metropolis of over 
3,000,000 population is now a cashless 
city. It has not met its recent payrolls; 
40,000 city employees — policemen, fire- 
men, teachers, and so on—are waiting 
for their salaries. It is unable to pay for 
its supplies—food, coal, and so forth— 
needed to operate its institutions. Indeed, 
Chicago is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
But its officials do not think so; they 
merely say that the city is temporarily 
“busted.” Even so, if Chicago were a pri- 
vate corporation, it would have been put 
in the hands of a receiver months ago. It 
has not collected any taxes since 1928. It 
is reported to have borrowed $300,000,000 
on tax anticipation warrants for current ex- 
penses, which means an annual interest 
charge of something like $15,000,000. The 
point has been reached where the local 
banks will not lend it any more money. 
An attempt has been made to interest 
New York banks in purchasing these 
warrants, but apparently without success. 
Cook County is also in -iire financial 
straits, as well as some 400 local govern- 
ments within its boundaries, the largest 
of these being the city of Chicago. This 
county owes the state government more 
than $30,000,000, which is the state’s share 
of delinquent and uncollected taxes. Its 
financial plight is therefore becoming a 
very serious matter for the entire state of 


~ 


Illinois. Governor Louis L. Emmerson 
has recently conferred with the local au- 
thorities on the situation, but seemingly 
to no avail. 


A CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE TO THE RESCUI 

A citizens’ committee, headed by Silas 
H. Strawn, has recently been formed. It 
has offered to raise as much as $50,000.- 
000 to continue paying city salaries and 
coal bills. But Mayor Thompson and his 
cohorts at the City Hall are reluctant to 
accept the offer, hoping that they will 
be able to sell some $123,000,000 of war- 
rants against the 1930 taxes. The commit- 
tee’s offer, if acce pte d, would be in the na- 
ture of a receivership, since it stipulates 
certain directorial powers over th 
finances. This is what Mayor Thompson 
and his supporters wish most of all to 
avoid, since it would tend to break the 
political grip which they now have on the 
city government. For this reason, we may 
expect the situation to get worse before it 
takes a turn toward improvement. 

The Thompson administration is setting 
up an alibi by blaming the present crisis 
on the “reformers.” In 1928 the 
Tax Commission ordered a reassessment 
of all the property in Cook County, som: 
1,200,000 parcels of land and 900,000 
buildings. Then the courts decided that 
the 1927 valuations were automatically 
made null and void by the reassessment 
order and that no taxes could be collected 
under them. This meant that no taxes 
could be collected on Cook County real 
estate until the new appraisal had been 
completed and reviewed. The appraisal 
has been completed, but there is now a 
political wrangle over the 


city s 


State 


valuations in 











the Loop District of Chicago as compared 
with those in the remainder of the county 
Mayor Thompson is claiming that the 
value of the Loop properties has been re- 
duced by $300,000,000 and that the 
of suburban properties has greatly 
increased. It is stated, however, that the 
ictual reduction for Loop properties is 
only $119,000,000. the wrangk 
on, and in the meantime no taxes can be 


value 
been 


So goes 


collected because the assessment rolls 
cannot be completed and the tax bills 
sent out. 
SELF-SUSTAINING” IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT ARE NOT 
Stirred by the financial plight of Chi- 


cago, the New York Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 1 carried an article by Paul Am- 
brose Tierney in which the fiscal methods 
of New York City were criticized, par- 
ticularly those relating to municipal bor- 
rowing Mr. Tierney calls attention to 
the fact that the city’s indebtedness is 
going up at the rate of one hundred mil- 
lions a year and that the 10 per cent of 


issessed valuation no longer sets a limit 
is it was originally intended to do, owing 
to the exceptions that have mad 

Of these exceptions, the first was made in 
1909, when the to exempt 
the city debt limit any borrowings 
required for subway construction and dock 
improvements, on the assumption that 
the current net revenue from these public 
improvements would be adequate to meet 
the interest and amortization 

But Mr. Tierney says: “ it 
that the improvements contemplated un- 
der the amendment of 1909, which 
to pay their own way, hav: 


been 


voters agreed 
Irom 


charge 8 


appears 


were 
not done so 
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Cartoon by Sykes; both cartoons on this page by courtesy of New York Evening Post 


THE END OF A HONEYMOON 


A REPRODUCTION OF NAST’S FAMOUS CARTOON ON THE TAMMANY RING IN 
THE DAYS OF BOSS TWEED 
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lass-Overs for Sludge Beds 

















Glimpse in Glass-Over at Larchmont, N. Y. 
structure was made with curved eaves to give a pleasing effect. Frame work is steel. All wood- 
work is finest grade of “tank” cypress. 


Being located in rather a prominent place the 


There’s Over 75 Years 
Back of Our Expert Service 


on Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Seventy-five years ago, we started specializ- Practically every operation in their manu- 


ing in Glass Enclosures. facture is carried on in our own plants, of 
which we have three. 


When Sludge Bed Glass-Overs were first 


; We even own large tracts of standing 
thought of, we at once started working : 
: : : aie cypress, so we can be sure every stick that 
them out with the country’s leading Sani- ; es ro : 
ee goes into our Master Construction, is the 
tary Engineers. . ' 
, grade best adapted to such exacting condi- 


mOae tions. 
This resulted in our adapting our time- 


tested Master Construction for Glass-Overs. 
Now you can have full advantage of all 


that experience, and know you are getting 


Glad to send you a list of our various in- 
stallations, also a description by the en- 


gineers of such notable plants as Boonton, 
the last word in Glass-Overs. N. J., and Marion, Ohio. 


ford «. Fyurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 208 South LaSalle Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











Harbor Commission Building 
Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Albany, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines 








During March we hope y will 


remember to mention THe American City 

















and that the $600,000,000 spent on docks 
and subways plus most, of the interest on 
that sum, has been merely added to the 
city debt.” Neverth®less, the voters at* 
the Novéspber election, of 1927 authorized 
another 000,000 fer the construction 
and equipment of rapid transit lines, 
which is also to be outside the city debt 
limit. In connection with this article, the 

Post reproduced Nast’s famous cartoon 
of the Tammany Ring. 

This criticism of the city’s fiscal meth- 
ods called forth from Comptroller Charles 
W. Berry a reply in the form of a 15-page 
pamphlet, entitled “Why New York City 
Can Never Become Bankrupt,” which was 
released to the newspapers on February 
7. “‘*Never’ is a dangerous word,” as the 
New York Times points out editorially, 
but Mr. Berry has chosen to put his state- 
ment on that basis. He gives six reasons 
why the city cannot become bankrupt, as 
follows: (1) no obligation can be legally 
incurred in excess of the amount appro- 
priated therefor; (2) the annual budget 
is obliged by constitutional limitations to 
bear a direct relation to the value of the 
taxable real estate contained within the 
city limits; (3) provision is made in every 
annual budget for any deficiency in the 
tax revenues on account of unpaid or un- 
collectible taxes; (4) the assessed valua- 
tion of the taxable real estate in the five 
boroughs which comprise the city, when 
taken as a whole, is less than the actual 
sale value of the property; (5) the sink- 
ing-funds of the city which are established 
pursuant to law for the redemption of 
the city’s debt, are in excellent condition 
at the present time, having a surplus of 
over $36,000,000, in excess of the actual 
requirements; and (6) only one body— 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment—has »ower to authorize expendi- 
tures of any kind; only one board—the 


has authority to assess property for tax- 
able purposes; and every constitutional or 
statutory limitation is observed to the 
letter. Mr. Berry discourses at some 
length on each of these reasons. On some 
points, however, he is rather vague. For 
example, he does not explain how the in- 
terest and redemption charges are being 
met on the bonds issued for public im- 
provements which are supposed to be self- 
carrying. He also avoids the fact that 
the city’s so-called budget does not ex- 
hibit the anticipated income and the pro- 
posed expenditures in a balanced relation; 
indeed, that it does not show any of the 
city’s anticipated income and not all of its 
proposed expenditures. 

On February 16, Henry H. Klein, for- 
mer Deputy Commissioner of Accounts, 
gave out a statement in which he took 
issue with Mr. Berry, saying that “if New 
York City were a private corporation, it 
would be declared bankrupt.” He went 
on to say: “The Comptroller in his state- 
ment does not disclose the city’s total 
bonded debt. It exceeds $2,000,000,000 
and the end is not in sight. At the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure the city’s bonded 
debt should exceed $2,500,000,000 before 
the end of Mayor Walker’s administra- 
tion, and the annual cost of government 
will exceed $700,000,000.” 
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Reassessment Work 
/in San Diego 


HE Board of Supervisors of San Diego 

County, Calif., says The Public Dollar 
for January, secured a private firm in July, 
1928, to make a scientific reappraisal of 
all real estate in that county. The task 
was finished one year later and cost $315, 
000. The appraisal covered 550,000 par- 
cels of property and included the prepara- 
tion of tax and land value maps. Aerial 
photography was made use of. The 
total appraised value of the property m 
the county was fixed at $560,000,000, the 
basis of assessment for taxation being 40 
per cent of that amount. In spite of the 
large number of appraisals, only 312 ob 
jections were presented to the board wf 
equalization. 


Philadelphia Faces 
Financial Difficulties 


HE Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 

Research recently pointed out in its 
bulletin, Citizens’ Business, that the city 
government is now facing a serious situa- 
tion because of the failure of the 1929 
receipts to come up to the estimates. The 
real estate tax levy for 1929 was $65,100,- 
000 in round figures. The City Controller 
estimated that $60,800,000 of this amount 
would be collected during the year.. The 
receiver of taxes actually took in $56,- 
600,000, or over $4,000,000 less than esti- 
mated. This shortage, equivalent to about 
12% per cent of the total tax levy, was 
not made up from other sources. In fact, 
the miscellaneous receipts also fell short 
of the estimate. From one of these 
sources, the Broad Street subway, nothing 
was collected, although the Controller 
estimated that it would yield $2,400,000 
The shortage of receipts from all sources 
was $6,663,000. This amount, less $2,104,- 
000 of unexpended appropriations on the 
books at the close of 1929, left a net short- 
age of $4,559,000, which had to be met by 
reducing the 1930 appropriations for po- 
licemen and firemen. 

The Bureau asserts that this situation 
could have been avoided by more care- 
ful estimating. While the city charter 
provides a method for estimating the re- 
ceipts of the general fund, the Bureau 
contends that the estimate is not binding 
on the Council except to set a limit on 
the amount it may appropriate. “There 
is nothing in the charter or elsewhere,” 
says the Bureau, “that prevents Council 
from making a more conservative esti- 
mate of receipts and fixing a tax rate that 
is likely to produce the full amount of 
receipts needed.” It was obvious late in 
1928, the Bureau thinks, that the Control- 
ler’s estimates for 1929 were too high, yet 
the Council accepted them. 

Another serious situation, pointed out 
by the Bureau, is the failure of the City 
Council to make adequate appropriations 
to the sinking-funds. The Council pro- 
vided for the payment of interest and 
sinking-fund charges on certain bonds 
used for the South Broad Street subway 
out of loan money. It might have gone 
further, if a controversy had not arisen 
over the proposal to pay all interest and 
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j 


sinking-iund charges on the Broad Street 
subway honds in 1930 out of bond pro- 
ceeds, instead of out of revenues. “This 
proposal,” says the Bureau, “which origi- 
nated with the City Controller, was 
widely condemned as legally doubtful, 
financially unsound, and a breach of faith 
with the purchasers and holders of city 
bonds sn 

The Council was eve n more dete rmined 
in its effort to take 


advantage of sur- 
pluses in the 


sinking-funds. “Not only 
did it reduce the normal appropriations,” 
says the Bureau, “by actual surpluses in 
the funds, but it reduced them by large 
idditional sums through an 
method of computing the surpluses.” 
Furthermore, surpluses in some sinking- 
funds were transferred to other funds and 
used to offset the normal appropriations in 
those funds. As a result, the sinking- 
funds will receive this year from appropri- 
ations about $4,500,000 to $5,500,000 less 
than is legally required. The Bureau esti- 
timates that this shortage just about 


equals the reduction made in the city tax 
rate. 


erroneous 


New System of Assessment 
in Boston 


B' ISTON is in the process of completing 
a system of scientific assessment of 
property second to none 
Says a recent 
Studies have 


in the country, 
issue of the City Record 
been made, specialists con- 
sulted, and other cities visited in an effort 
to develop the latest and best practice. 
The first work of devising an assess- 
ment system was to obtain a map of the 
elty, sine 


there was none available. at 


least on a uniform scale. Many parcels 
of land were recorded, with the total 
areas but no dimensions given. A con- 


tract was entered into with a flying con- 
—_ to make an air map of the city. This 
will record street and lot lines. showing 
frontages and depths, and will - pag 
uniform scale of 50 feet to the inch in the 
city and 100 feet in the suburbs 

To expedite the preparation of the map 
an engineer and two draftsmen have been 
specially assigned to this work in the As- 
sessing Department. “The engineer has 
been directed,” says the City Record, “to 
proceed with the making of a larger and 
more comprehensive street plan of the 
city which is intended to be used for the 
establishment of the unit values, and the 
introduction of a system of scientific as- 
sessing based on the establishment of unit 
values and modeled to some extent upon 
the Cambridge principle of standardized 
unit values . The theory of the sys- 
establishment of 
1 unit value for the street with a propor- 
tionate value fixed upon each lot, depend- 
ing upon its frontage and depth, taking, 
of course, into consideration the corner, 
alley and other influences that might en- 
hance the value of the parcel. 

“It is also the intention to measure all 
of the buildings, and to place 
upon each of the 
will necessitate the 


tem is based upon the 


1 unit value 
types This 
{f each 


different 


examination <¢ 


building as well as the use of available 
building plans and the establishment of 
the contents of each structure.” 
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tbove: Coldwell “Twin-Thirty” motor lawn mower 
mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day 


m one gallon of gasoline Riding sulky may be 
had as extra equipment. 








These men know 


“ UPERINTENDENTS of private estates, city parks, institutions and 
“ cemeteries prefer Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers because 
of their traditional dependability, ample power, economical up-keep 
and long life. The value, performance and ruggedness of these machines 
are completely and definitely established. All four models are constructed 
with equal care, from materials which have been rigorously tested to meet 
the exacting demands of rough, every-day usage. 


The superiority of Coldwell motor lawn mowers is indisputably 
confirmed by results. Invite a demonstration on your own 
grounds. No obligation. 








Literature descriptive of the line sent on request 





CoLDWELL LAWN MOwER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canwapa—Tayior-Forses Co., Lrv., Gue_rn 
Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers—HAND, HORSE, GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 





Mention Tae American Crty—it helps 
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Firemen’s Salaries, Hours, Etc., in 49 Cities 


By THE MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
(To be followed next month by similar tables for police departments) 


HE tables given herewith and next 

month present salary schedules and 
conditions of employment for firemen and 
policemen in a selected list of 49 cities 
between approximately 30,000 and 100,000 
in population.* The data were obtained 
from questionnaires sent out by the Mu- 
nicipal Administration Service in 1929. 
The intention in gathering these figures 
was to present these data primarily for 
the uniformed forces of each department. 
In some cases, however, the officials re- 
plying to the questionnaire included other 


*For compilations of similar data for cities 
over 100,000, see Salaries of Policemen and Fire- 
men in Thirty-Five Cities, 1928, Municipal Ad- 
ministration Service. See also Monthly Labor Re- 
view, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1929, and January, 
1930. 


data. In interpreting these data, it was 
not always possible to determine whether 
or not the additional employees listed 
were members of the uniformed forces and 
they, therefore, in some cases, are included 
under the heading “Others.” Chaplains, 
linemen, clerks, stenographers, etc., were 
excluded as were the detective forces in 
all police departments. In some instances, 
however, where it was felt that the in- 
formation would be of value, the detective 
forces are mentioned in the footnotes. 
Mechanics were included because in some 
cities they are regarded as part of the 
uniformed force. The same thing is true 
of inspectors, alarm operators, etc. Police- 
women are listed only as to number and 
salaries. Variations in individual cities 
and in branches within a single city are 


explained in the footnotes at the end of 
each table. In some cases, however, it 
was deemed advisable to omit slight vari- 
ations in the hours of labor for some of 
the special employees listed under 
“Others.” 

In order to put the figures on a com- 
parable basis, definitions accompanied 
each questionnaire sent out. These defini- 
tions were based upon duties, not titles. 
Therefore, if the -uties were the same, 
differences in titles were disregarded. 
Furthermore, it was necessary to reconcile 
many apparent inconsistencies and varia- 
tions in the footnotes. In cases of doubt 
it was assumed that when a position was 
listed under a column to which a defini- 
tion of duties was attached, the duties of 


(Continued on page 171) 


TABLE I—FIREMEN—NUMBER AND SALARIES IN 49 CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION 
Salary rate is given by the year, month or day, as the case may be 





























Steam or Ben — af vhief 
of City and Popula- Firemen Auto Engr. Lieutenant Captain i _ Engineer 
ew (ise edimale) [Ne Rete |No. Rate (No Rate |Neo Rete |Nea Rate |Na Reto |Na ” Rate 
Knoxville, ¥ 95 $130-$150' | 28 159.50 1 $170.50 2 $210 1 $275 | 1 Master Mechanic at $ 225 
cg ston ot - | 7 1 3,150 ey ap Ty so 
. ¥. 93,300t|104;1 0002 | 21 2,200 | 2 750, 850% j 1 3,600 eputy at 2,650 
Schenectady, N. Y. 93,300 ,650-2, fe Ly sk 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 91,900} 76 1,890 | 8 1,890 | 8 1941 9 2,020 | 1 2,146 | 2;2,940,2,146 | 1 3,500 | 1 chief at 3,300 
Sioux City, Ia. pepo Botan 69;130, 140, 145 10 160 | 10 165 2 200°} 1 250 
Tnston-falem,N.C. 
Potent, Me. tieol Ta 72 15-54 | 8 1,915 | 17 1,915 | 18 2,015 | 1 2,380¢} 1 2,380 | 1 3,200 | 1 mechanical engineer at 1,915 
Sacramento, Calif. 75,700|124 170-2007 18 215 | 35 225 2 275, "3007 | 1 350 | 2 mechanics at 
Racine, Wis. 74,400 7 ee | 8 170 | 9 175 2 190° 1 300 | 1 mechanic at 175 
Pa. 74,200) Not | 
Terre Haute, Ind. 73,500] 77 1,800 mE 1875 | 20 1.950 2 2.298 | 1 | Pn. se 
000] 39 140 | 1 145 | 10 145 | 10 supt. of fire alarm 
cts 2 185 | 1 | ae and 
Lineoln, Neb. 71,100} 37 135 | 22 135 | 9 145 | 9 155 26 
alif. ’ 52 1 I 190 | 12 195 | 13 205 2 240, 250° 1 375 | 1 mechanic at 215 
Berkeley, Calif. 71,000 60-185 | 10 1 me P 218 
“ 700 i ae a+ 
F 12 2,100 11 2,200 2,7 1 3,300 | 1 master at 
poy pea ‘io 182: 1,875-2.250" 18;1,875-2,250" 24 2,750 1 3,750 2 3,750 l 5,000 ; 
Bethlehem, Pa. 67,600) 30 1,740 | 1 1,620 2 1,920 1 2,520 at 2,160 
. Mass. 67,600 by i, 760-2, 100% 12 2,300 2 2,400 2 2,500 1 3,600 | 1 supt. of fire alarm at 2,260 
opeka, Kans. 62,800} 59 1,738 9 1,860 | 7 1,920 2;2,400, 2,500 | 1 2,7008 
Calif. 62,100) 66 160-190 16 205 12 225 2 250 1 320 1 400 “ 
Pontiac, Mich. 61,500) 53 12 2,050 8 2,400 2 2.7008 1 4,000 | 1 master mechanic at 2,400 
Laneaster, Pa. 58,300} 40-18 125-3571) 3 30% 135%) 1 2,000%) 1 2,4008) 1 3.5002 
Rapids, Ia 58,200) 25 145 | 14 45 10 155 2 175 1 295 e 
| beat 9 ainon rr ne 4 040 : rio} é 2520 1 3,0008 ‘00 1 supt. of fire alarm at 2,520 
Kenosha, Wis. 56,500 1,980 2, ‘ ” : pe nda 4 __ 
Atlantic City, N. J. 54,700/217;2,850-2,550 36 3,000 4 3,800 , 100 , 1 5,000 
fering + - sh700 30 125 | 4 135 | 4 130 } *g3 | 1608 =m ac ° 
i 0. 1,700 - . 
7 6 140 1 200 | 3 amistant chiefs at 145, 160, 165 
mee kes s/s 8 sa 7 
1 188 75 : wens “ - 
50,500| 37 185-150") 19 135-150") 5 165 4 172 88) 1 2 
ra | 1 6 1,860 | 7 1,920 2 2,220 l 3,000 | supt. of fire alarm at 2,280 
pipeasteantt ats | 1 master mechanic at 2,160 
530-724-8887 Ed 20 9.20 | 2 9.88%) 1 6.85%) 1 8.22 | 2 switchboard copnien at 4.44 
| 1 master mechanic 4.94 
Not | 
. 12 1,860 1 2,600 | 1 electrical mechanic at 1,860 
mneudeel | 2 assistant chiefs at 1,980 
72 2,190 | 1 2,200 | 12 2,500 | 8 2,890 2 3,190 | 1 4,000 | 3 fire alarm operators at 2,990 
| | master mec ic at 2,500 
46 175 ll 182.50 | 11 190 1 225°; 1 2155; 1 330 | 1 hydraat inspector at 175 
| 1 fire inspector at 190 
Not Reported 
27 150 | 14 150 5 155 6 155 l 160 l 200 | 
32 3 2,600 Volunteer Volunteer l 4,600 | 
20 1,560 5 1,620 5 1,680 | 231,740, 1,920") 1 2,400 | 1 mechanic at 1,620 
4  168/ 5 1,740 | 7 1,740 | 8 1,360 i 3,600 | 
31;1,260-1,440 | 19 1 4 1,800 | 2 1,980 1 2,700 | 1 3,600 | 1 mechanic at 1,860 
4l 18 162 6 167 6 172 2 222; 1 265 
43;1,530-1,710% 1-1,740;6-1,710 5 1,800 1 1,920) 1 2,700 | 1 master mechanic at 1,740 
2 ‘e 1 mechani at L710 
4 4 160 l 1 1 2 | 1 fire iaspector at 
a = - 1 supt. of fire alarm at 170 
22 135 140 4 140 5 145 2 155 1 200 
5 5 165 1 180 1 180 l 235 | 1 electrician at 170 
30 145 | 10 145 160 | | sin tachinery a = 
7 7 1,740 l 2,520 | rst assistant chief at 1,920 
sad - —_ | . ___ | 1 second assistant chief at 1,800 
37 1,680 1 1,800 |1-1,740;4-1,710 |1-1,860;4-1,770 | 1 2,700 o 




















Nors.—Population figures marked ¢t are from the 1920 census. 


For footnotes corresponding to reference numbers, see end of Table II 
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C ievELanp’s GARBAGE IS 
Hanptep EFFICIENTLY «& EcoNoMICALLY 


with WOQOOD EQUIPMENT 














The problem of efficient, economical garbage collec- 
tion was met in Cleveland by a recent addition of 
fifteen trucks fully equipped and suitable for rapid 
collection service. The units, shown here, were built 
to meet the city requirements. The bodies are 6-cubic 
yard capacity, Wood Type W-28, fitted with steel 
framework to support the tarpaulin covers. Wood 
Underbody Hoists provide the necessary steep dump- 
ing angle. 




















Everywhere, all over the world, cities, towns and 
villages have found that Wood hoists and dump 
bodies are efficient, economical and rapid in hauling 
and dumping. There is a Wood hoist and a Wood 


all-steel dump body to meet every municipal need. 





Wood efficiency is demonstrated daily everywhere in commerce and industry. 
Just as the dump truck men find it “good business” to invest in Wood equip- 
ment, so do municipalities find it profitable to bwy Wood hoists and bodies to 
serve their many activities. Write for Catalog 10 and see how Wood equipment 
applies itself to your needs. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY COMPANY 


DETROIT 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Why not remember to mention Tmz American Crty? 




















hat position were the same or compara- 
le. 

No attempts were made to reconcile sal- 
wry figures, by putting them all on the 
same basis, such as yearly income. Instead, 
the figures are reported as given on the 
questionnaires to the nearest dollar. 
Whether they are daily, monthly or an- 
nual, will be evident from inspection. It 
was felt that in this way, many possible 
errors might be avoided. 

Tables I and II deal with fire depart- 
ments, and tables III and IV (to appear 
in the April number) with police depart- 
ments. Salaries and number of employees 
in each position are given in tables I and 
III and conditions of employment for all 
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The definitions accompanying the ques- 
tionnaires as concerned with fire depart- 
ments, were as follows: 


Hoseman and Ladderman: 
ate supervision, to attend fires and 
directed in extinguishing 
lives and property. Perform related work as 
required, such as taking care of quarters, ete. 


Steam or Auto Engineer: Under 


Under immedi- 
assist as 


them and saving 


supervi-- 


sion, to drive and take care of motor appa- 
ratus, 
Lieutenant: Under direction of captain, to 


command a fire-fighting platoon during an as- 
signed shift. To attend fires and lead and 
work with men as directed. To be responsible 
for instructions, examination, deportment, ef- 
ficiency, ete., of a given platoon. To assist 
captain in maintaining discipline. To be re- 
sponsible for company records, etc. 




















ciation also maintains a death benefit fund, 














on and 24 off. Battalion chief, 


chief en- 
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ficiency and op 
Responsible for 
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eration of a fire company. 
attendance, instructions, ex- 


amination, discipline and work of the company 


and maintenance 


of equipment 


Requisitioning 


and disposal of supplies and properties. Im- 
mediate charge of the first platoon. 


Battalion Chief: 


Under general 


direction, 


to be responsible for fire fighting efficiency in 


a battalion district 


To command the opera 


tions of fire companies in the district. To 
make periodic inspections of records, appa 
ratus, quarters, men and equipment. To in 


struct personnel. 


Deputy Chief 


Engineer: Under 


direction 


to assist in supervising the care, maintenance 
repair and reconstruction of steam motor and 


chemical fire eng 


other fire-fightin 


tion of fire appa 


assistant chi 


ines, water towers, 


trucks and 


g apparatus. To aid in in 
struction and examination of men in the opera- 


ratus. 











efs. 


Re - Captain: Commanding officer, to be respon- Chief Engineer: General command of entire 
positions in tables II and IV. sible for fire station and for fire-fighting ef- fire-fighting service 
TABLE IIl-—FIREMEN—CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
| Hours on Dut | ; | | Relief 
4 a my Annual | Annual | Reimbursement Annual | Fundfor| Annual Annual | Annual | Other 
City | Pla- Da r W : | Clothing Valueof| for Clothes Pen- Pension Death; Relief Sick Leave Va- Leave with 
toons | __ ay Week Allowance Uniform Ruined on sion Dues Benefits Fund Dues| with Pay cations Pay per 
“(D, day: N, night) | Duty with Pay Year 
alee — a ae = cs = eS : pe 
] | 
Knoxville, Tenn. - 2 11D,13N None None | Yes |'4% of salary! Yes! (1% of salary 60 days 14 days | None 
Schenectady,N. Y. | 2 24-24? | 2 Caps, rubber coats, None | Yes | 1% ofsalary| Yes $12? Indefinite (15 days 1822 
' boots and helmets 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 2 |10D,14N2| = 728 None Yes | $9 per year | Yes $9 | Nostated |15days | None 
; ; } | | } amt; half pay | 
Sioux City, Ia. 2 | we | None | | None | Yes |14% of salary No Full time sick! 16 days None 
| and accideat 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Not} Reported | | None Yes | Yes | 
Portland, Me. No 4 Rebbe coats and None Yes | None | Yes None I4days |i6 days | 1 day ia 6 
r00ts } } 
Sacramento, Calif. 2 10 D, 14 N® None Nodues | Yes | $12 30 days! (14 days 52 
Racine, Wis. 2. 24-24 None None | Yes | 1% of salary $2 |No amen 15 days 
Chester, Pa. Not d } } 

Terre Haute, Ind. 2 24-24 None None Yes | $12 |$200death | ‘ None rr days None 
Springfield, Ohio 2 24-24 None | None Yes'? | $1 None | 30 days (15 days | 6 mos. for 
d } injuries 

Lincoln, Neb. 2 24-2419 96 None None No None | Yes $12 Iddays |iddays | 14 days 
Berkeley, Calif. 2 10 D, 14N | 70D, 98N None | | None Yes | None | Yes? None* | 14 days |1 day in 5” 
Niagara Falls, N.Y 2 24-24 Coat, cap & helmet None Yes | 1% cf salary | No ‘ No limit l4days| None 
Hoboken, N. J. |} 2 10 D, 14 N None | None Yes |2%ofsalary| Yes None! Indefinite |16 days'*| 
. 2 10 D, 14 N4| 70 D, 98 N 1 uniform $40 =| Replaced by city; No les $2 30 days (10days | None* 
, Mass. 2 10 D, - N None | Rubber goods | Yes None!# Yes $1 perdeath) 9% weeks 14 days | None 
. 2 84 | Yes | Yes 14 days | Disability 
dena, Calif. 2 | 10 D. it N | 60D, 84 N None | | Yes; None | Yes* $0 30 days |i2days | 61 days 
Pontiac, Mich. Yes 24 No | | Unlimited /|14 days 
, Pa. No 48-24 Suit, cap, rubber | $2,180 | None Yes |2%ofsalary| No | | During sick- | 7 days | 
p coat and boots | ness 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 2 24-2427 Yes |1%ofsalary| No | 30 days” |15 days | 
Oak Park, Ill. 2 24-24 Yes |1%ofsalary| Yes None | Indefinite |15 days row 
: | ] | yy ce 
Kenosha, Wis. 2 24-24 | | | Yes | 1% ofsalary| No | 6 months /|14days |Special leave 
— = | for good cause 
Atlantic City, N. J. 2 |10D,14N | 78D,90N $50 | Yes |4%ofsalary™| Yes 2 weeks | 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 2 10 D, 14N $2,500 | Cleaning and | Yes | 1% of salary | | Full pay {14 days*® 
% repairs } 
Springfield, Mo. 2 24% 84% None | No $300death $12 All 14 days 
Columbia, 8, C. Yes 12 84 2 uniforms per year| $2,900" None | Yes None Yes None lyear |l5days | None 
Madison, Wis, 2 24-2430 Yes |1%ofsalary| Yes $3 10 days (2 weeks 
Elmira, N. Y. 2 11 D, 13 N® 94 None | None Yes $30 | None 60 days [14 days None 
Bay City, Mich. Yes 24 84 | Yes None | Yes $18 Reasonable |14 days 
time for acci- | 
f | denton duty” 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Not| Reported | 
Jamestown, N. Y. 10 D, 14N Yes 32 No 30 days 15 days | 
Brookline, Maas. 2 12 72 Yes | Yes $1 30 days |2 weeks | 
San Jose, Calif Yes | 10D,14N None | Yes None!# Yes 20 days l4days | None 
Austin, Tex. Not | Reported 
Hamilton, Ohio Yes | 11 D, 13 N® $70 $50 | Yes None® Yes $3 None 12 days None 
Stamford, Conn. 10 D, 14 N None Yes | 2%ofsalary| Yes $7.80 Indefiaite [18 days | 1 day in 6 
Rock Island, Ill. 2 24 Yes | 1% of salary No No limit |[15days | None 
Dubuque, la. 2 24 96 or 72 Yes™ | 1% ofsalary| No 15 days 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Yes | 10D, 14N | No | io Unlimited |10 days None 
Superior, Wis. 2 12 84 All rubber goods | Yes |1%ofsalary| Yes $6 Luration of |14 days None 
illness 
Wilmington, N. C. Not | Reported | 
area tony Va. No 24 Pepmtes on need| $16 No | Yes $6 None 14 days | 1 day in 4 
Waterloo, Ia. 2 24-24 ~~~ po Yes* | 1% of salary! No None, unless|14 days 
| injured on 
duty 
Moline, Ill. 2 24-24 $60 $60 | Yes 1% of salary Yes None 1 year 15 days None 
Sheboygan, Wis. 2 2435 | Helmets and rubber | Yes |1%ofsalary| Yes $12 Full pay |15 days 
coats 
Oshkosh, Wis. 2 24-24 None Yes | 1% of salary Yes $3 6 months /10 days Noue 
LaCrosse, Wis. Yes 12° st None Yes 1G of salary Yes $1.50 None 14 days None 
* $130, first year; $135, second year; $142.50, third which pays $1,075. gineer ‘ ond a it chiel 
year; $150, fourth year Vacations: Captain, 18 days; chief engineer, 20 engineer k 34 per week 
2 11 volunteer fire companies, totaling 385 men, days; deputy chief engineer and fire marshal, * Salarie $4.15, 1 n $4.2 t a 
not paid. 21 days. $4.50, second year; $5.00, third 
Salaries: Firemen, $2,000, first grade; $1,850, sec- Leave: Chief and deputy chief engineer, and fire Battalion chiefs are called district chiefs 
ond grade; $1,650, third grade. marshals, 104 days. 5 Covered by pension law 
Hours: Chief engineer, deputy chief engineer, The two battalion chiefs are volunteer chiefs, * Opposite shift covers work 
and fire marshals on duty 24 hours per day, elected annually. : Seleries: $170, first year; $180, second year; 
5 days (120 hours), per week. * Hours: Battalion chief and chief engineer, days $190, third year; $200, fourth year 
Benefit Fund: The Permanent Firemen's Asso- only, first and second assistant chiefs, 24 hours Deputy chief engineers called first and second 
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Makes a little 





Roap Money 
work like a LOT 


No development of recent years has so universally 
appealed to highway officials as Tarvia “Re-Tread.” 


No elaborate organization or expense equipment is 
necessary to do a perfect job with “Re-Tread.” A skid- 
safe, easy-riding, durable road surface that compares 
favorably with any type of pavement can be built on 
short notice and at exceedingly low cost. 


Tarvia “Re-Tread” is a mixed-in-placé combination 
of crushed stone, slag or crushed gravel and a special 
Tarvia developed particularly for this method. On any 
strong road base, new or old, “Re-Tread” provides a 


pavement that is completely satisfactory to road officials, 
taxpayers and motorists. 


The Tarvia field man will gladly tell you more about 
“Re-Tread.”’ Phone, wire or write to our nearest office. 


arvia “RE-T READ” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


New York The Galt pany Minneapolis 








St. Louis Lebanon Milwaukee Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Cincinnati Columbus 
Buffalo Philadelphia Rochester Syracuse 
Providence Boston Bethlehem Toledo 
Baltimore Birmingham Chicago Youngstown 


In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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* Called assistant chief. 

* Called assistant chief engineer. 

Assistant chiefs, chief engineer, and mechanics 
work 8 hours, but are subject to call 24 hours 


per day. 

‘ With full pay; half pay indefinitely thereafter 
at the discretion of the civil service board 

@ Half pay after twenty years. 

1* Salaries: $140, first year; $150, second year; $155, 
third year; $160, fourth year. 

* Salaries: $1,875, first year; $2,000, second vear; 
$2,150, third year; $2,250, fourth year. 

Relief Fund: Paid by Firemen’s State Relief As- 
sociation. Funds are obtained from a state 
tax of 2% on the business of foreign fire in- 
surance companies. 

Vacations: Captains, 20 days; chief, 30 days 

Hours: Auto engineer and electrician, 10 per 
day; battalion chief and chief engineer, 24 
hours, with 1 day in 7 off. 

® Under state law. 

Relief Fund: Pays $1,000 benefit after 10 years 
service. 

sick Leave: More than six months’ service but 
less than 1 year, 10 days; 1 to 5 years, 30 
days; 5 to 10 years, 45 days; 10 to 15 years, 
60 days; over 15 years, 90 days. 

Days Off: Chief engineer at his convenience. 

* Salaries: $1,760, first year; $1,870, second year 
$2,100 third year. 

Pension Dues: Paid by city. 

* Hours: Mechanics and inspectors, 8 per day, 48 
per week. 

** Relief Fund: Pays $3.00 per day of sickness up 
to 1 year. 

On call. Call men are subject to call at all 
times; remain in stations from 10 P.M. until 
6 A.M., with every eighth night off. En- 


or MARCH, 


gineers on call do not stay in quarters 

$2,200, first grade $2,000 
grade; $1,800, third grade. 

= Probably total for department. 

** City pays additional 2 per cent. 

* Chief and deputy chief, 21 days 

7* Chief on duty or subject to call 168 hours per 
week. Mechanics, 72 hours per week 
tors and mechanic 12 hours per day. 

™ Hours: Superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of fire alarm, 8 hours per day; in- 
spector, 9 per day chief engineer, no set 


* Salaries second 


Inspec - 


hours. 

Additional time for special cases 

* Salaries: $1,800, first grade; $1,740, second 
grade; $1,680, third grade; $1,560, fourth 


grade. Auto engineers on call. Hours: Chief 
engineer, 9 per day, 54 per week. 

* Salaries: $7.24 per day, first six months; $7.90, 
second six months; $8.88 thereafter. Firemen 
and second and third assistant chiefs paid 
for 182% days per year; others, 365. Auto 
engineer included in ‘“‘firemen.’’ Deputy chief 
engineer called first assistant chief. Battalion 
chiefs called second and third assistant chiefs. 

Chiefs and assistant chiefs get full time for ill- 
ness and accidents occurring while on duty. 

” Hours: Chief engineer, 9 per day; electrician 
and assistant electrician, 10; inspector, 8 

*' Salaries: $135 per month, first year; $140, sec- 
ond year; $145, third year; $150, fourth year. 

‘2 Salaries: $1,620, first year; $1,680, second year; 
$1,740, third year. 

Pension dues based on salary; figures not given. 

® Chief and deputy chief engineer, 24 hours. Pen- 
sion under state law. 

* Chief engineer not under pension system. 

*® Called first and second assistant chief engineers. 
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Salarws: $1,710, lirst six months 
it this rate); $1,530, first ven: 
vear; $1,650, sixth year 

$130, first year $135 

$140 thereafter. 
Electricians, 8 hours per day 

~” Auto engineer and lineman, |! jours per day 

superintendent of fire alarm. 10 per day 

” Chief engineer subject to call, 24 hours per day 

Death Fund: Widow, $30 per month 
under 16, $10 per month 

*? | superintendent of fire alarm at §2,550; 1 as- 

sistant superintendent of fire alarm at $2,025; 
1 mechanic at $2,250; 1 mechanical engineer at 
$1,915: 3 fire alarm operators at $2,025. 

* 1 master mechanic at $200; 2 mechanics at $145; 

1 fire inspector at $135; 1 electrical inspector 

at $200 

superintendent of fire alarm at $265; 1 drill 

master at $250; 1 fire inspector at $250; 1 me- 

chanic at $250; | assistant mechanic at $205; 

4 fire alarm operators at $205 

* 1 mechanical supervisor at $2,500; 1 assistant 

supervisor at $2,350; 1 electrician 

at $2,500: 1 assistant electrician at $2,350. 

electricians at $150; 1 fire inspector at $135; 1 

mechanic at $135; 4 assistant engineers at 

$130; 6 chemical crew at $130; 6 salvage 
corps at $125; 3 telephone operators at $125 
superintendent of fire alarm at $175; 1 as 
sistant superintendent of fire alarm at $155; 

1 fire inspector at $155; 2 mechanics at $155 

master mechanic at $165; 1 electrician at $165 

1 assistant electrician at $160; 1 fire inspector 

at $150. 

superintendent of fire alarm at $1,740 19 

drivers at $1,710; 2 tillermen at $1,710; 1 

lineman at $1,710 


eman ogly 
$1,590, third 


Salaries 


second year; 


children 


* 
= 


mechanical 


s 
rn 


+ 
_ 


¢ 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR., Eprtror, The Bond Buy 


E reduction of the Federal Reserve 

rediscount rate by the New York Re- 
serve Bank on February 6 brought to an 
abrupt stop the downward movement of 
municipal bond prices which character- 
ized the market during most of the month 
of January. Always sensitive to changes 
in the money situation, high-grade state 
and city bonds responded immediately to 
the improved outlook signalized by the 
rate reduction. Prices have recovered 
partially the losses of earlier weeks, but 
are still at a level under the high to which 
they had advanced at the beginning of 
the year. 

The competition of new issues of high- 
grade corporation bonds, such as the re- 
cent $150,000,000 American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. offering, has hurt the mu- 
nicipal market. Insurance companies and 
savings banks have been much attracted 
by such issues and have placed their 


funds in bonds of that type rather than 
in municipals offering substantially lower 
returns 

The bond market is gradually improv- 
ing. It is undoubtedly true that money 
is not as easy as a 4 per cent rediscount 


rate suggests, High-grade bonds must 
eventually respond to falling money 
rates. If money continues to become 
Amount Municipality 


$4,750,000 State of Massachusetts 
140,000 Attleboro, Mass. 
787,000 State of Maryland 
1,400,000 York Co., Pa. 
310,000 Donora, Pa. ............... 
2,470,000 White Plains, N. Y. 
650,000 West Hartford (town), Conn 
28,000 Flatrock Tp., Ind., Sch. Dist. 
100,000 Waukesha, Wis. 
1,000,000 Cuyahoga Co., Ohio 
3,500,000 Jersey City, N. J. 
50,000 Kirkwood, Mo. 
100,000 Goldsboro, N. C. 
1,200,000 Mobile Co., Ala. 


easier, Wwe will = see 
higher. However, there is no reason 4t 
this time to look for any early material 
change in the situation such as to war- 
rant more than a gradual firming of bond 
prices. 


municipals selling 


The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new issues, indicates 
the current level of municipal bond issues: 


Net Basis 


Rate (%) Maturity %) 
4 12 2/3-yr. (avg.) 3.92 
4 8%-yr. (avg.) 3.99 
Ve 9%-yr. (avg.) 4.06 
114 10 1/3-17%-yr. (opt.-avg.) 4,20 
445 23%-yr. (avg.) 4.29 
4.35 18 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.34 
4% 1-25-yr. (ser.) 4.36 
fy 7%-yr. (avg.) 4.44 
5 5 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.50 
4% 5 5/6-yr. (avg.) 4.59 
4.60 2 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.59 
4% 1-20-yr. (ser.) 4.72 
5 20 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.99 
4% 18 5/6-yr. (avg.) 5.11 


County Libraries Continue to Gain Favor 


HE county library system is becom- 

ing increasingly popular throughout 
the country, reports the Committee on 
Library Extension of the American 
Library Association. 


Since the October issue of Library Ez- 
tension News, word has reached the asso- 
ciation of the establishment of seven new 
county libraries in four states. In Somer- 
set County, N. J., the vote on Election 
Day was seven to one in favor of such 
an institution. Ten of New Jersey’s 21 
counties now have county libraries, ac- 
cording to the Association. 


Other county libraries reported since 
October are those in Coconino and Yuma 
counties, Ariz.. located at Flagstaff and 
Yuma 


respectively; Jackson County, 





Mich., at Jackson; Somerset County, 
N. J., at Somerville; Deaf County, Jef- 
ferson County and McLennan County, all 
in Texas, at Hereford, Beaumont and 
Waco respectively. 


In this same field of service, the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library is entering upon 
a more extensive program for all parts of 
the city and Hamilton County. An un- 
usual county library branch is that estab- 
lished at the construction camp of the San 
Gabriel dam in California. The Los An- 
geles County Library system has estab- 
lished this branch in the camp recreation 
hall. Close to 3,000 workmen with fam- 
ilies, will ultimately be employed on this 
project which may require five years to 
complete. 


Endorsements of the county library plan 
have been expressed recently by Governor 
John Hammill of Iowa, Governor Harry 
G. Leslie of Indiana, former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction R. P 
Wisehart of Indiana. Former Governor 
Lowden believes that one of the best 
means of establishing county libraries is 
through a system of branches and service 
stations visited regularly by a book auto- 
mobile or branch library on wheels 








The American City 
Is Not Copyrighted 
Please credit the magazine when 
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Above — GOHI Corrugated 
Culvert installed near Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., in 1909. Still 
practically perfect after 20 
years of service. 


GOHI Corrugated Culverts 
are made of pure Iron-Copper 
Alloy, which is definitely 
known to be the longest 
lasting culvert metal on the 
market today. 


Easily handled. Installed be- 
tween sunup and sundown. 
No repairs. No upkeep. 







year 


_ cor 


(Meet copper-bearing pure iron require- 
all accepted specifications for 
corrugated metal culverts.) 





N engineer once remarked — 
“IT use Culvert material that 
will last 2000 years.” 


We might well ask — Is there any 
such material? If there is, who can 
prove it? 


If such material could be found — 
could it give 2000-year practical 
service? 


It is a commonly known fact that, 
even in the comparatively short 
span of 15 years, the forces of 
erosion make tremendous changes 
where highways and fills have been 
constructed, frequently making 
necessary re-location of drains even 
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ow Long 


Should a 
Culvert 
Last? 


in less than that short time. 


All evidence poitits conclusively to 
a minimum life for GOHI Corru- 
gated Culverts of many years in 
excess of the drainage demands 
which necessitated the original in- 
stallation 


During such a period of service, 
GOHI Corrugated Culverts, through 
original low first cost, saving in 
investment, and freedom from up- 
keep, effect practical economies 
that far more than offset the value 
of any claims for longer service, or 
the highly improbable need for 
longer service. 


ys” Corrugated Culverts 


4 
atl 
pee 


Give Lowest-cost-per-year Service 


Specify them for their many practical advantages over the heavier, rigid 
type. Any of the GOHI Culvert Fabricators listed below can furnish techni- 


cal service on any culvert installation. 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Ky. 





Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 


D ver, Colo 


A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 


Feenaughty Machinery Co. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Portiand, Oregon 


Lincoln Steel and Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo Roanoke, Vz 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Newport Culvert Co. 


Newport, Ky. 


The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 


adelphia, Pa Oklal a Cit 


Roanoke Sales Comp 


Tennison Brothers 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkana, Ark 


Capital City Culvert Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


Central Culvert Co. 


, Okla Ottumwa, lowa 








Mention Tae American City—it helps 


























THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 





Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 








Progress in Social Hygiene 

A BRIEF résumé of social hygiene 
tivities for 1929, issued by the Amer- 

ican Social Hygiene Association, of which 

Dr. William F. Snow is General Director, 


ac- 


points out considerable progress in_ the 
educational, family relations, legal and 
protective, and medical measures which 
comprise the program against the venereal 
diseases and other sexual delinquencies 
Copies of this interesting résumé may be 
obtained from the Association, at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

In a recent report to Congress, Surgeon 
General H. S. Cumming, of the United 
Svates Public Health Service, stated that 
the control of the venereal diseases may 
still be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant public health problems in this 
country. During 1929 for example, state 
health authorities reported 195,559 cases 
of syphilis and 156,544 of gonorrhea, 
though reliable estimates place the total 
number of new cases of the venereal dis- 
eases at more than a million a year. The 
American Social Hygiene Association, its 
31 local affiliated societies, and other of- 
ficial and voluntary agencies working in 
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The Parrot Disease 
MEDICAL curiosity known as psitta- 
4 cosis, or parrot fever, appeared in 
the United States in December and by 
the end of January had caused at least 
a dozen deaths and about fifty authentic 
cases. The United States Public Health 
assigned one of its officers to 
study the disease, and the President im- 
posed a quarantine on imported parrots 
Although psittacosis has been recog- 
nized for fifty years and several epidemics 
of it have occurred in various parts of the 
world, the malady is such a rare one that 
most physicians and health officers had 
never even heard of it. Opinions vary 
as to the exact cause of the disease, 
though there seems to be no doubt that it 
is spread to man from infected parrots. 
According to an item in the Weekly Bulle- 
tin of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment for January 11, 1930, the cause of 
parrot fever is a bacillus of the genus 
Salmonella Lignieres, first isolated in 1893, 
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ition for Janu- 
the disease is 
in organism called Bacillus 
there is doubt as to whether 
this is the true cause 


psit tac Osis 


An epidemic of psittacosis developed in 
Paris in 1892 after a shipment of parrots 
had arrived from South America. During 
the voyage some 300 out of a total of 500 
birds had died of a disease thought to be 
enteritis. About three weeks after the 
survivors had been distributed in Paris 
an epidemic of psittacosis occurred among 
the people, resulting in 49 cases with 16 
deaths. Other epidemics have 
ported from time to time, including one 
in Pennsylvania in 1917 and another in 
Binghamton, N. Y., the same year 

In a radio talk on the disease, given on 
January 22 by Dr. Edward 8S. Godfrey of 
the New York State Department of 
Health, the chief advice given to parrot 
owners is not to handle sick birds, espe- 
cially if they have been recently imported. 


been re 


There is of course no reason for wide- 
spread alarm about the situation. Already 
the disease has ceased to be news, and 


acounts of it have disappeared from prom- 
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HOW THE METROPOLIS ORGANIZES ITS PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
This organization chart is reprinted from the Weekly Bulletin of The New York City Health Department, Dec. 28, 1929 











































oure right- 
then go ese 


ee city asked our opinion on 
a rather elaborate airport project 
under contemplation. Much to their aston- 
ishment, we recommended, after careful 
study, a drastic curtailment of their present 
program. Our survey had shown that the 
proposed initial expenditure could be 
materially reduced, and at the same time 
ample provision made for future expansion. 


If your city is planning an airport, let 
A.D.C. specialists make an expert survey of 
local conditions and a preliminary layout 
of your requirements. Our recommenda- 
tions will be unbiased and founded upon 
wide experience. 

Every airport project is a special problem 
in itself. A.D.C. engineers, executives and 
pilots coordinate their knowledge to pro- 
duce just the right job required in each 
particular case. 


AIRPORT 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Consultants Engineers ‘Builders 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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What Disraeli Said 
fi HE celebrated British prime minister, 
Disraeli, is often quoted as saying 
it public health is the first duty of the 
,tesman, an axiom to which all thinking 
ersons will subscribe. In the Health Of- 
vers’ News Letter of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association for January 22, 
1930, W. F. Walker, Dr. P. H., has given 
the exact quotation of the memorable 
statement of Disraeli in 1877, as follows: 
“The health of the people is really the 
foundation upon which all their happiness 
ind all their power as a state depend. It 
is quite possible for a kingdom to be in- 
habited by an able and active population; 
you may have successful manufactures 
and you may have a productive agricul- 
ture; the arts may flourish, architecture 
may cover your land with temples and 
palaces, you may have even material 
power to defend and support all these ac- 
quisitions ; you may have arms of precision, 
fleets of fish torpedoes [sic], but if the 
population of the country is stationary or 
yearly diminishing—if, while it diminishes 
in number it diminishes also in stature, in 
strength, that country is doomed. The 
health of the people is, in my opinion, the 
first duty of a statesman.” 


A New County Health Department 
RESIDENT HOOVER, in his mes- 
sage to Congress last December, 

stressed the importance of county health 

work, and recommended that Federal 
funds for health purposes be utilized for 
building up county or other local health 
units. Such departments are now or- 
ganized in nearly 500 counties in the 

United States, often with state, and some 

times with Federal, financial assistance. 

The apportionment of financial aid for 

county health work is, incidentally, dis- 

cussed in Public Health Reports for Jan- 
uary 3, 1930, by Elbridge Sibley and Dr. 

J. W. Mountin. 

The southern states have been, in gen- 
eral, the most active in setting up county 
health organizations. In New York, for 
example, there are now only four such 
departments, despite the fact that permis- 
sive legislation for the creation of such 
health units has existed since 1921 and 
state authorities have urged their estab- 
lishment. On January 7, 1930, the Board 
of Supervisors of Westchester County, 
which adjoins New York City, voted to 
establish a county health department and 
a few days later the State Health Com- 
missioner, Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., re- 
signed from the state service in order to 
become the first county health officer. 

In a statement given out when he ac- 
cepted this position, which, to the credit 
of Westchester, pays $12,000 a year, the 
same as the state health commissionership, 
Dr. Nicoll made the significant assertion : 
“The future development and success of 
public health work, in my judgment, de- 
pends very greatly on decentralization and 
the placing of responsibility, in so far as 
possible, for the administration of local 
public health not on a central, state or- 
ganization or on small, generally ineffec- 
tive village and town units, but on the 
county itself, with only such supervision 
by the state as may be necessary to meet 
unusual situations.” 


An International Congress 
on Mental Health 
glee poengnpe NAL congresses have been 
held on all other kinds of hygiene, but 
mental hygiene has never been so fa- 
vored. The first international congress on 
this important subject will be held in 
Washington, D. C., from May 5 to 10, 
1930, with the Hon. Herbert Hoover as 
Honorary President and Dr. William A. 
White as President in fact. Delegates 
from all over the world will attend this 
convention, in which the whole field of 
mental hygiene will be surveyed and dis- 
cussed. Further information about it may 
be obtained from John R. Shillady, at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Illinois Establishes a Record 


¢¢PLLINOIS,” says the Health Mes- 

senger of that state for January 15, 
1930, “has just established what seems to 
be an undisputed record among the states 
of the Union.” This bulletin then goes on 
to explain that the record, far from being 
a source of pride, is a disgrace, for the 
state had more cases of smallpox than any 
other state and more than most foreign 
countries. In 1929 there were 4,300 cases 
of smallpox reported in Illinois. By con- 
trast, it is stated that Japan had only 110 
cases in the first nine months of 1929 and 
Germany had only one. 

“It is probably a matter more of neg- 
lect than definite opposition to vaccina- 
tion which gives Illinois her ill-cherished 
smallpox record,” concludes the Mes- 
senger. In the New England Journal of 
Vedicine for January 16, 1930, Dr. Samuel 
B. Woodward presents a cogent argument 
in favor of vaccination by giving statis- 
ties which show that there were more than 
half a million cases of smallpox in the 
United States from 1919 to 1928, this coun- 
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try being the most smallpox-ridden na- 
tion of the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of China, India, and perhaps Russia. 


The author quotes the health officer of St. 


Louis, Dr. Starkloff, as saying that it 
costs the city $150 to care for each case of 
smallpox, but only 4 cents to prevent it 
by means of vaccination. 


A Whale of a Difference 

A STRIKING pamphlet entitled “What 
4X a Whale of a Difference a Little 
Health Makes, Especially in Child 
Health,” has been issued by the Cleve- 
land Health Council, of which Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Bolt, is Director. This four-page 
folder, the cover of which is adorned with 
a couple of spouting whales, outlines the 
important problem of the health of the 
pre-school child in Cleveland and suggests 
systematic health examinations, correc- 
tion of defects, community education, 
wholesome recreation, a safety program, 
and wider opportunities for the observa- 
tion and guidance of pre-school children 
as aids to the solution of the problem. 
This is the kind of attractive literature 
that can perform a real service in present- 
ing health problems and opportunities to 
the public. 

In the New Jersey Public 
for December, 1929, which 
Cecil K. Blanchard, there is 
editorial on health board publicity, in 
which it is stated that two means of in- 
forming the public, by newspaper pub- 
licity, and by annual reports, are open to 
practically every health board, no matter 
how meager its funds may be. This issue 
also contains Professor I. V. Hiscock’s 
article on the purposes, contents, and prep- 
aration of health reports, a valuable 
paper which was abstracted in this de- 
partment several months ago. 


Health News 
is edited by 
an interesting 


Radio Talks on Municipal Government in 
New York State Continued 


HE series of talks on various phases 

of city and village governmental ac- 
tivities, broadcast duging the last four 
months of 1929 from station WGY, 
Schenectady, N. Y., the subjects and 
speakers for which were given in THE 
AmeRICAN City for September at page 
159, was so successful that another series 
has been instituted. These are given on 
Saturdays, from 7:45 to 8:00 p.m.; they 
began on January 11, and the last day is 
June 7, seventeen talks being scheduled 
for this 21-week period. 

The talks are given under the auspices 
of the Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
Research, assisted by the New York State 
Conference of Mayors and other Munici- 
pal Officials. Those scheduled for March 
and later are as follows: 

March 1, “Governing the World’s Big- 
gest City (New York)” Walter B. Caugh- 
lan, Assistant Corporation Counsel, New 
York City. 

March 8, “Insuring City Property,” 
Norman A. Boyd, Mayor, Binghamton. 

March 22, “Village Government in New 
York State,” Howard G. Wilson, Mayor, 
Lynbrook. 

March 29, “Cleaning a City’s Streets,” 


Lester W. Herzog, President, Common 
Council, Albany. 

April 5, “Building and Housing Code,” 
George Gove, Secretary, Division of Ar- 
chitecture, State Housing Board, 949 
Broadway, New York. 

April 12, “Town Government in New 
York State,” Frank C. Moore, Village At- 
torney, Kenmore; also Counsel to Legis- 
lative Commission revising the Town Law. 

April 26, “A Police Training Demonstra- 
tion,” Captain-Inspector Albert B. Moore, 
Director, State Police School, Troy. 

May 3, “Modern City Lighting.” 

May 10, “Municipal Markets and Food 
Distribution,” H. D. Phillips, Director, 
Bureau of Markets, State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. 

May 17, “Collection and Disposal of 
City Wastes,” John V. Lewis, Sanitary 
Engineer, in charge of refuse disposal, 
Department of Public Works, Roghester. 

May 31, “The Traffic Problem,” A. Gra- 
ham Cole, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 

June 7, “Substituting Facts for Guesses 
in Solving City Problems,” William P. 


Capes, Executive Secretary, New York 
State Conference of Mayors. 
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ANY SIGN MESSAGE IN THESE 
REFLECTOR BUTTONS 


Lyle Carved-In Signs have won nation 
wide recognition for their long-wearing 
qualities. They are made from 12- 
guage Armco Ingot Iron with the let- 
ters cut in to a depth of one-sixteenth 
of an inch right into the metal. This 
is a patented Lyle feature, and they are 
the only signs made this way. The 
letters become a part of the sign and 
last as long as the metal itself. Abov: 
is shown the new Lyle reflector button 
letters from which any sign message 
can be built. 


Let us help you solve your sign prob 
lems. We have serviced more than 
4,000 American cities with better signs 
and our consultation service is free for 
your use. Write us. 





Weapons» 





ST. CLAIR ST, 
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STREET SIGNS 
PARKING SIGNS 
TRAFFIC SIGNS 
DANGER SIGNALS 
REFLECTOR SIGNS 
WARNING SIGNS 
SCHOOL & HOSPITAL 
HIGHWAY SIGNS 
SPECIAL WORDINGS 
STOP SIGNS 


VEHICLE TAIL 
LIGHT REFLECTORS 


SEMAPHORES 
OVAL SIGNS 
ROAD SIGNS 
BRACKETS — POSTS 


SEND FOR THE 


LYLE SIGN 
MANUAL 


32 pages of practical 
sign information 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


Quality Sign Makers for Seventeen Years 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Why not remember 


to mention Tne American City? 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “’The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning”’ 
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ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 








From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 














Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Sin Fernpanpno, Caitir—September 30, 
1929. 
CreeLtey, Coro—December 24, 1929. 
cexson, Micu.—December 23, 1929 
MapLewoop, Mo.—January 15, 1930. 
SprincrieLp, Mo—January 14, 1930. 
Newark, N. J—January 8, 1930. 
Riotey Park (Borovucu), Pa—October 29, 
1929. 


Eminent Domain 

CaLirorNiA—City of Los Angeles \ 
Oliver, 283 Pac. 298—The fixing of some 
particular date as to which value in emi- 
nent domain shall be ascertained is a mat- 
ter of procedure. Procedure by which the 
amount of compensation to the owner of 
property taken shall be determined is not 
a portion of a right guaranteed by the 
constitution of California, and therefore 
is not vested in the property owner. 

The Legislature may change rules of pro- 
cedure or remedies and such changes may 
be made applicable to pending actions, 
provided that under the guise of a mere 
change of procedure or substitution of 
remedy, vested rights are not destroyed or 
obligations of contract impaired, and so 
long as a reasonably efficient remedy re- 
mains. 

Parking 

New YorK—People v. Sullivan, 238 
N. Y. 253.—The permanent designation of 
an avenue in the city of Binghamton as a 
no-parking street is a legislative act re- 
quiring a direct grant of power to the local 
authorities exercising it. The Legislature 
could have given this power to the com- 
missioner of public safety (Wilcox v. Mc- 
Clellan, 185 N. Y. 9, 77 N.E. 986) but 
chose to give it to the common council 
(Second Class Cities Law, Art. 4, Sec. 
30). The commissioner has this power 
only in cases of emergency. 


Consent Zoning 

Ittinois.—Spies v. Board of Appeals, 
168 N. E. 220—The provision of a zoning 
ordinance that a community store may be 
established within a residential zone only 
upon the written consent of owners of 75 
per cent of all the property within a radius 
of 300 feet of the proposed store is un- 
constitutional in that it subjects an owner 
in the use of his property to the arbi- 
trary, uncontrolled will of neighboring 
property owners. 





Eprror’s Nore.—The Court, as one of the reasons 
for this decision, says: “It cannot be contended 
that there is anything dangerous to the public 
health or safety or detrimental to the public 
morals or the general welfare in the conduct of 
& community store.” This is tantamount to say- 
ing that the exclusion of business from a resi- 
dential district is not authorized by the police 
power, which would be destructive of all zoning 
and is no doubt much beyond the intention of 
the judges. In a residence district, as is now 
universally affirmed wherever zoning is supported, 
business is detrimental to the general welfare. 


The Court cites, as a controlling author- 
ity im its decision, the case of State of 
Washington v. Roberge, 278 U.S. 356. In 
so far as that case holds that consent zon- 
ing like that in the Spies case is unreason- 
ible, it is an authority for that case; for 
in principle the zoning in the two cases 
in this respect is identical. In the Rcberge 
case, however, it was a philanthropic home 
which was excluded from a residential dis- 
trict; and it may well be contended that 
an ordinance, in whatever form, which 
bars such a use from these districts is un- 
reasonable, while no such claim with re- 
gard to the exclusion of a store could be 
maintained. 

An article on this case will be found in 
the National Real Estate Journal for Feb- 
ruary 3, 1930. 


Reasonableness 

Micuican. —City of North Muskegon v 
Miller, 227 N. W. 743—A zoning ordi- 
nance restricting the use of property to 
single-family dwellings, churches, schools 
and libraries, farming and truck gardening 
and private clubs is unreasonable as re- 
spects marshy lowlands situated adjacent 
to dumping ground used by the city for 
garbage and refuse and unfit for the pur- 
poses to which they were limited by the 
zoning ordinance. 


Eprtor’s Nore: The suit was brought to restrain 
defendant from, drilling for oil on his property 
situated in the district in question. The reader 
will remember other cases given in these Notes 
with regard to the right to use land for the ex- 
traction of oil, etc. On this point is also the case 
of Terrace Park v. Errett, 12 Fed. (2d) 240 


Navigable Waters 

Micuican.—Putnam v. Kinney, 227 N 
W. 741—That an inland lake is boatable 
for row boats commonly used for fishing 
does not determine its navigability, which 
depends upon whether waters are capable 
of being used by the public as thorough- 
fares or highways for purposes of com- 
merce or travel. 

Wisconsin.—Nekoosa Edwards Paper 
Co. v. Railroad Commission, 228 N. W. 
144—Boating for pleasure is considered 
navigation as well as boating for pecuniary 
profit. 


Epitor’s Nore: While it is quite true that not 
every pond upon which a boat can be launched 
is navigable water, the weight of decision sup- 
ports the proposition that passage for pleasure is 
navigation. 


Boards of Appeals—Reasonableness 


New Jearsey—Crystal Holding Co. v. 
Town of Westfield, 147 Atl. 916—Cer- 
tiorari from determination of board of 
adjustment refusing to allow a permit for 
an apartment house in a district where 
apartments were forbidden. In support- 
ing the board in its refusal the Court says: 


We think that the record before us will not 
istify us in disturbing the deter nation of the 
vard of adjustment. Prospect Street at the point 
n question is but 29 feet wide between the curbs 
Nearby is a school, where congestion has resulted 
n accidents. In short, we think, it appears that 
there was evidence before the board to justify 
the finding of the board that the erection of an 
apartment house “would tend to further congest 

iffic at an already dangerous spot, and would 
greatly add to the peril of school children who 
vere obliged to pass that way.’"’ (Other cases in 
record cited.) 


New York.—Richardson v. Knapp, 237 
N. Y., 589—The refusal of the zoning 
commission of the town of Greece, Mon- 
roe County, to issue a permit for a service 
ind gas station in a business use district 
on the grounds that it is an industry not 
permitted in a business district, that prop- 
erty owners in the immediate vicinity ob- 
jected on the ground that it would de- 
preciate their property, that the locality 
was amply provided with gas stations, and 
that the station would be within 200 feet 
of a public school, and in the opinion of 
the commission would increase traffic 
dangers in the use of the highway by the 
children, was justified. There would seem 
to be no abuse of discretion on the part of 
the commission. 


Excess Condemnation 

New YorK.—In re Monroe Avenue in 
the City of Rochester, 237 N. Y. 8. 147 
The power of excess condemnation does 
not extend to the taking of additional 
land after the proceeding to acquire the 
property for the principal improvement is 
finished and that land acquired. The sur- 
plus land can be taken only in connection 
with the taking needed for the principal 
improvement. 


Discrimination 

NortH Carouina—Burden v. Town of 
Ahoskie, 150 8S. E. 808 \ ety ordinance 
prohibiting the future erection of a gaso- 
line filling station within 300 feet of a 
graded school is invalid, as discriminating 
in favor of filling stations already in oper- 
ation within the prohibited area 

Epitor’s Nore: The ordinance in question was 


not part of a zoning ordinance 
town was not zoned. 


apparently the 


Collateral Attack 

NortH Carotina—State v. Robertson 
150 S. E. 674—Where one charged with 
violating a zoning ordinance by erecting 
1 store and automobile service station in 
a residence zone fails to bring certiorari to 
review the order of the board of adjust- 
ment sustaining the building inspector’s 
refusal of a building permit, he is pre- 
cluded from collaterally attacking the or- 
dinance as unreasonable and unconstitu- 
tional and evidence of distance of othe 


stores and filling stations was properly ex- 
cluded. 

















“TO CHANCE . 


Successful public officials don't base their executive 
decisions on guess. They don't depend on inex- 
perienced workmen. Nor should they select their 


trucks by hit-or-miss methods. 


Public officials who supervise the operation of Dodge 
Trucks— and there are thousands of them— have tak- 
en chance out of truck selection. They have proved 
that these workers possess the very qualities valued 
by seasoned truck operators .... power for hill or hole 
— speed for time-saving hauling — dependability to 
serve unflinchingly —economy as consistent as it is 
thorough—good looks you will be proud of—comfort 


and ease of control that make for contented drivers. 


Let your Dodge Brothers dealer show you the size 
and type of Dodge Truck that best fits your needs. 
Buy it complete with body ready for service —at 


a price as moderate as its earning ability is high. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


Mention Tuz American Crty—it helps. 
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Apartments Excluded from Single- 
Family District 

Oxn10.—Koch v. City of Toledo, Circuit 
Court of Appeals of U. S., Sixth District. 
—An ordinance of the city of Toledo ex- 
cluding apartments from a district re- 
served for churches, schools and private 
residences is valid. 


Interim Zoning 
An article on the case of McCurley v 
City of El Reno, 280 Pac. 467, digested in 
these Notes for December, 1929, appears 
in the January, 1930, issue of the Okla- 


MARCH, 


homa Municipal Revieu 


Zoning Progress 
Under this title, Joseph P. Chamberlain 
has written for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal of September, 1929, an ex- 
cellent review, from the legal standpoint, 
of the progress of zoning in the United 
States during the last few years. 


Zoning in Boston 
The fourteenth Annual Report of the 
City Planning Board of Boston, for the 
year 1928, gives on page 3 an account of 


1930 


20nINE 1. gin} ” 
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affecting Boston during 
that veu 


City Planning Commissions 
The Department of Commerce of the 
United States, under date of December 


1929, has issued a “Tabulation of City 
Planning Commissions in the United 
States.” It appears that in at least 691 


municipalities there are official planning 
commissions and in 41 municipalities 

mittees of chambers of 
other unofficial 
end in view. 


commerce ind 
boards having the 
(See 


siiine 
page 99 of this iss 


The Non-Partizan: What He Believes 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

In the January issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry was an article by Gilbert Bettman, 
Attorney-General of Ohio, headed “Party 
Organization Declared Essential to Effi- 
cient Government.” I have played a part 
in Cincinnati and elsewhere in bringing 
about the condition against which Mr. 
Bettman inveighs, and therefore modestly 
think that I can bring some light on this 
movement for “non-partizanism.” 

It is unfortunate that many writers and 
speakers do not carefully consider their 
terms when naming a new social or po- 
litical phenomenon. Besides, they may 
give to a word which starts with a certain 
meaning the very opposite meaning later 
on. Huxley invented the word “agnostic” 
to describe with precision his religious 
views, but the public uses it as an equiv- 
alent for free-thinker and atheist. Some- 
thing of that trouble surrounds the word 
“non-partizan” as popularly applied to a 
certain type of political thought and ac- 
tion. Mr. Bettman presumes that this 
thought and action can be comprehended 
by a literal translation of the Latin roots 
of the word—that is, one who advocates 
the abolition of parties. But that is ex- 
actly what a non-partizan is not. Because 
of this antagonism between the label and 
the thing, personally I use the label spar- 
ingly and then with some explanation. It 
would be splendid if the word could be 
dropped and the dead languages searched 
for a label not so misleading. 


The Non-Partizan Smiles 


What is a non-partizan? It is one who 
believes it desirable that a group of like- 
minded voters should have an equal 
chance with other such groups, especially 
in the conduct of elections, to attract 
votes and have those votes produce their 
due effect upon a given political unit, re- 
gardless of the age or previous history of 
any of the groups. From this it follows 
that a group of citizens who believe in a 
protective tariff should be given every 
facility to organize in order to persuade 
enough voters necessary to insure the elec- 
tion of members of the government 
charged with policy determination; but 
the election laws should be such as to 
give no vested right of any kind to such 
group or groups that form before any 


election, for otherwise an anti-tariff group 
might capture the vested interest of thé 
tariff group, with resulting confusion 
Similarly, he believes that if a citizen, 
pro-tariff in national affairs, is pro-munici- 
pal-ownership in city affairs, he should 
have the same facility for effective appeal 
on this clear issue, and the same protec- 
tion from confusion which election laws 
produce that give vested interests to cer- 
tain groups. But the non-partizan can 
only smile when Mr. Bettman says: “If 
the travail of building up and keeping up 
an organization has been gone through, 
why not use the agency created for all 
purposes?” 


Why? 

The reason for the smile is simple. The 
laws of probability prevent a group which 
is united in wanting a tariff from being 
united in wanting, say, the purchase of a 
private water company by the municipal- 
itv. Since likemindedness concerning 
something that a government can do or 
affect is, in the opinion of a non-partizan, 
the basis of a real party, he believes it to 
be best to give the citizen perfect freedom 
to group and be effective in local affairs 
and not to make his views on national af- 
fairs hamper him in so doing. If Mr. 
Bettman conceives a party as “an agency 
for all [political] purposes,” then the vital- 
ity of politics must utterly depart from 
such “parties.” It is the view of the non- 
partizan that by adoption of such a philos- 
ophy the live centers of political purpose 
have passed from the national parties and 
are to be found in the recent political 
phenomenon, the “pressure groups,” which 
use parties as an individual uses an auto- 
mobile, something that goes anywhere he 
guides it so long as he keeps gasoline in 
the tank. 

The Attorney-General of Ohio fears 
that if we had complete and effective free- 
dom in both national and local spheres, 
the organization of national parties would 
suffer. The non-partizan believes the re- 
verse ; in fact, he is quite sure that the re- 
sult of applying his belief must be a 
healthy reality in both national and local 
parties and politics. 

Now it falls out that one of the best 
mechanisms for achieving this freedom for 
the voter and therefore health for the 
parties, is what is known as the “non- 


irtizan ballot’—that is, a ballot without 
labels, party designations, or preferred po- 


itions It is because of the form of this 
allot that the appellation “non-parti 
zans” has been illogically applied to its 


idvocates. has 


Thus Mr. Bettman been 
innocently misled into thinking that non 
artizan ballots are intended to secure th: 


ibolition of parties, when actually—grant- 


ing the definition given of a party—th: 
object has been the reverse 
No Polities 

But both the partizan and the non- 


partizan know that political organization 
costs time and money. The partizan, how- 
ever, believes that the time spent must be 
mostly spent by public employees, and 
that the money, much of it, must come 
from those who directly benefit from pub- 
lic expenditure. The non-partizan believes 
this to be neither necessary nor helpful to 
real political parties—and his belief is now 
buttressed by the existence of such bodies 
as the City Charter Committee of Cin- 
cinnati and the Progressive Government 
League of Cleveland. The City Charter 
Committee is financed by laymen and is 
officered by them; no\ public officer can 
sit in its councils or contribute to its 
funds, and its membership is not a recruit- 
ing ground for city employment. 

When and where the partizan method 1s 
followed, non-partizans believe that finally 
the only principle that really supplies the 
cohesion and likemindedness of the group. 
has been best expressed by one of Mr 


Bettman’s confreres. A _ bill was intro- 
duced in the Ohio Legislature to take 
from under civil service certain attachés 


of the Municipal Court of Cincinnati 
When asked his reason for wanting the 
bill passed, the reply of the legislator was 
“We want the jobs.” 

So long as partizans remain silent on 
this matter, we cannot consider our in- 
sistence on no politics in administration 
or courts as puerile. For non-partizan- 
ship means fair play for all real parties by 
means of a non-partizan election system 
and it also means no party consideration 
in the appointment of public servants out~ 
side the sphere of policy determination 

WALTER J. MILLARD 


Field Secretary, Proportional Representation 


I Page 


Philadelphia, February 10, 1930. 
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CURB BARS 
CONTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


for Modern Concrete Roads 


The necessity of providing joints in concrete roads for the elimination 
of irregular cracking is generally recognized. Truscon offers improved 
designs of two types of joints. The Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion- 
Joint is 100 per cent efficient, allowing the joints to close completely 
when the pavement expands. The Truscon Dowel Contraction Joint, 
due to its design, prevents adjacent concrete slabs from rising above 
each other. 






Truscon Curb Bars become an integral part of a concrete curb, not only 
protecting the curb from abrasion but thoroughly reinforcing it against 
all shocks. Easily installed, economically priced, immediate warehouse 
delivery. Write for quotations. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion-Joint — 
Type “A” —The metallic sides are formed 


around a continuous dowel plate 


Truscon AirCushion Expansion-Joint — 
Type “B”—The metallic sides are straight and 
may be punched for the insertion of dowel bars 










OTHER TRUSCON 
PRODUCTS 
WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
in flat sheets or rolls 


and RIB BARS 
for reinforcement 


STEEL ROAD FORMS 
for rapid construction 












Truscon Curb Bars for rein- 
forcing concrete curbs and 
protecting them from 

abrasion 


Truscon Dowel Contraction Joint — interlocks adjoining 
slabs, preventing rise of one above the other 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 











A Park Several Miles from a Large 
City’s Limits Held to Be “Near” the 
City.—The Tennessee Legislature author- 

sed the city of Nashville to acquire park 
lands within or near the city. The city 
equired a large tract lying from five to 
eight miles from the city limits and sought 
to condemn adjacent lands. The condem- 
nation proceeding was resisted on the 
ground that the city had no authority to 
ucquire a park so far distant from its 
boundaries. But the action of the city 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
state in the case of City of Nashville vs. 
Vaughn, 14 8. W. 2d. 716: 

“Tt would seem that the broad language 
of the act shows an intention to vest the 
power in the Board of Commissioners to 
exercise wide and full discretion, subject 
to court review only when clearly and 
manifestly abused. 

“The term ‘near’ is, of course, relative. 
It must be assumed that the Leg- 
islature had in mind existing modern 
conditions, and realized that ‘near’ today 
is a wholly different thing from ‘near’ in 
days gone by, made so by the wholly dif- 
ferent facilities for transportation and 
movement generally; by the fact that 
trolley cars and automobiles have suc- 
ceeded horse-drawn conveyances; .. . 
also, of the well-nigh universal tendency 
of municipalities to extend their park 
systems to distances removed from con- 
gestion, seeking rural conditions of air and 
space conducive to health and recrea- 
tion. . » 

“We think it clear that a large park lo- 
cated no farther from the technical cor- 
porate limits of a large and populous city 
like Nashville, with suburban 
surroundings extending miles out, 
must be said to be near the city.” 


City Held Not Liable for Theft of 
Car from Municipal Parking Place.— 

The following shows the grounds on 
which the County Court of Allegheny 
County decided in the case of Kappel vs. 
City of Pittsburgh, 21 Pa. Munic. Law 
Rep. 18, that the city was not liable for 
loss by theft of a car parked in a mu- 
nicipal parking space on a wharf: 

“We have neither found nor have been 
referred to any Act of Assembly authoriz- 
ing the city to operate and maintain an 
automobile parking station for revenue 
so as to bring the act complained of in 
this case within the class of cases where 
a municipality is liable for the negligent 
conduct of its employees, such as where it 
transacts business as a vendor of water; 
manufactures and sells gas; or maintains 
an electric bureau and sells electricity. 

“The mere fact that the city maintained 
a parking station without state legislative 
authority would not in itself be sufficient 
to make it liable.” 

As to a contention that the city was 


liable because it charged ten cents for 
parking, the opinion adds: 

“We might agree with counsel if there 
were state legislative authority authoriz- 
ing the city to make such charge, but in 
the absence of such authority we conclude 
that said parking station was operated by 
the city under its police power. There 
may be some question as to the authority 
of the city to make any charge whatso- 
ever; however, the nominal charge made, 
which possibly was done to keep the wharf 
clean and in fit condition to receive the 
automobiles, would not under the circum- 
stances make the city liable for the neg- 
ligence of its officers in charge thereof.” 











Indexes to Legal Decisions 


The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THe 
MunicipaL Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the INDEX, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive; and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 INnpex list 
the items for 1929. The 1929 
items will be similarly indexed 
in the 1930 Municipat INpEx, 
now in preparation. 











Municipal Property Held Not Subject 
to Special Assessment in the Absence of 
Express Statutory Provision.—The lia- 
bility of land acquired by a city for pub- 
lic purposes to continued assessment for 
a special improvement constructed under 
county authority was considered by the 
California Supreme Court in the case of 
City of Inglewood vs. Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, 280 Pac. 360. 

The Court held that a constitutional ex- 
emption of municipal property from “tax- 
ation” did not exempt from special assess- 
ments. But the Court decided that there 
is an implied exemption, and that, in the 
absence of positive legislative authority, 
special assessment of municipally owned 
property is improper. 

The narrower question involved in this 
case was whether or not the implied ex- 
emption from assessment in this case ex- 
tended to property acquired by the city 
after the improvement districts were cre- 
ated. The Court ruled that the city’s ac- 
quisition of the property withdrew the 
same from further assessment, and that this 
result was not unconstitutional as violat- 
ing the rights of other property owners in 
the districts, by tending to increase their 
liability for the improvements, nor as vio- 
lating the rights of the holders of special 
assessment bonds, by diminishing the se- 
curity for the payment of the bonds. 


Railroad’s Contract to Serve City 
Held Not Governed by Commerce Acts. 
~—A railroad company contracted to trans- 
port New Orleans’ garbage to a dump at 
$3 per car. No duration of the 
was specified, but the 


contract 


Service was con- 
tinued for more than ten years without 
bills being rendered by the railroad com- 


pany at a higher rate, 
road Administration 
crease in general rates. 


although the Rail- 
aithorized an in- 

Later, transporta- 
tion rates were increased under order of 
the state authorities, and the company 
billed the city at these higher rates. The 
city paid on the contract basis and suc- 
cessfully resisted suit for the 
claimed by the railroad 


excess 


In the case of New Orleans & North 


Eastern Railroad Co. vs. City of New 
Orleans, 123 So. 323, the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court held that, despite the Inter- 


state Commerce Act and other rate-regu- 
lating 


provisions, “public carriers may 
serve the state or city, parish or town 
government, free of cost or at reduced 


rates.” 

It was further held that this agreement 
was not subject to the tariffs of the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission, and 
that as the railroad company never gave 


notice of abrogation of the contract 
{[which, inferentially, might have been 
given because the contract was for an 


indefinite period] the agreed rate, $3, was 
all that was recoverable by the company. 
And, the city having paid in full on that 
basis, the company’s suit was ordered dis- 
missed. 


Municipal Sewer Project Was Vitiated 
by Ineligibility of Commissioners.— 
The right of taxpayers to enjoin a pro- 
posed sewer improvement on the ground 
that some of the commissioners of the 
sewer district were not taxpayers of the 
district was declared by the New York 
Supreme Court of Erie County in the 
case of Sheehy vs. Town of Hamburg, 


236 N. Y. Supp. 166. The Court said: 

“The Legislature evidently intended 
that the men charged with the respon- 
sibility in matters of such importance 
should be taxpayers in the district af- 
fected thereby, and thus share the bur- 


their own 
In analogous situations, such 


dens imposed by acts ; 
is the ip- 
pointment of appraisers in condemnation 
proceedings, the courts have always in- 
sisted that the requirements of the stat- 
ute be complied with, especially when 
the objection timely. The 
reason for strict compliance with the stat- 
ute is the same in both cases; in the pres- 
ent case to have a commission interested 
in the the 
proper and in condemnation pro- 
ceedings to see that the property holders 
get a fair compensation for the 


taken.” 


was 


construction of sewer at a 


cost, 


property 
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ove -Load with One Man 


RACKSON SHOVEL does the work of many teams 

and a whole gang of shovelers. It digs, moves and 
loads dirt, sand, gravel, crushed rock, coal, fertilizer, or 
any other bulk material with only one man. Surefooted 
crawlers enable it to dig in loose sand, slippery clay or 
deep mud and carry the load up steep embankments. 
In excavating it cleans out corners, leaving little for 
hand finishers. In pits, quarries, yards, etc., it scoops 
up full half-yard bucketfuls and quickly carries and 
dumps them into bins or conveyors. At the drawbar 
it pulls stumps or boulders, tears up hard pan, snakes 
wagons and trucks out of mud holes, or does any of a 
dozen other heavy hauling jobs. Just how much Trackson 
Shovel will save you is something neither of us can tell 


until we have exchanged full particulars. Write today. 


Trackson Compan 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


1310S0. FIRST STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Fire Marshal’s Right to Order Demo- 
ition of Buildings Defined.—Referring 
» a Louisiana statute conferring powers 
pon the state fire marshal, and to its 
evious opinion concerning the effect of 
his law, the Louisiana Supreme Court 
said in the recent case of Simms vs. 
Liuzza, 123 So. 301: 

“The fire marshal, therefore, was vested 
with the power under the law to inspect 
the building in question for the purpose 
of determining its condition with respect 
to its liability to fire, and, if he found 
such to be the fact, to order the owner 
to demolish the structure. We do not 
mean to say that Liuzza, as the owner 
of the building, could not have appealed 
to the courts to revise the order of the 
fire marshal, if arbitarary or unjust.” 


City Held Not Liable for Negligence 
in Operating Swimming Pool in Park.— 
The substance of the principal points de- 
cided by the Georgia Court of Appeals in 
the case of Petty vs. City of Atlanta, 148 
S. E. 747, is as follows: 

A city operating a swimming pool in a 
park, to promote the pleasure and health 
of the public at large, is not liable in 
damages for negligent condition of an ad- 
junct of ‘the pool, although a profit may 
result to the city in operating the place. 

The city would have no right to op- 
erate a swimming pool mainly as a source 
of revenue, in the absence of charter or 
statutory authority to do so. And if the 
city authorities should undertake to do 
so, it would be s@ far in excess of munici- 
pal power as to“avoid liability on the part 
of the municipality for the unauthorized 
maintenance 0 ‘he pool. 


County Officials Held Not Liable for 
Injuries Resulting from Fault of a 
Subordinate.—In the construction of a 
road by employees of a Board of County 
Commissioners, one of them was fatally 
injured in a cave-in of earth, and his 
widow sued the County Commissioners 
personally, as well as officially. Negli- 
gence of the foreman in charge of the 
work, in directing decedent to enter an 
excavation, was the principal basis of the 
action. 

There being no showing that the fore- 
man was generally incompetent, and no 
proof that the Commissioners were per- 
sonally present and participated in the 
work, the Oklahoma Supreme Court de- 
cided (Berg vs. Willibey, 280 Pac. 456) 
that there was no liability. In passing, 
the Court said: 

“Any acts done in connection with lay- 
ing out the public road would be an act 
calling for the exercise of judgment and 
discretion, for which, in the absence of 
malice or corruption or a statutory pro- 
vision, defendants would not be liable.” 


City About to Extend Its Electric 
Plant Held Not Subject to Prohibition. 
—The right of the Utah Supreme Court 
to issue an original writ to prohibit a city 
from exceeding its powers was recognized 
by that Court in the case of Barnes vs. 
Lehi City, 279 Pac. 878. But it was held 
that there was no attempt to exceed mu- 
nicipal powers in this case, and the writ 
was denied. 





On the principal points involved in the 
case, the Court decided. 

Defendant city was not bound to-se- 
cure a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity from the Publie Utilities Commis- 
sion before contracting to enlarge its 
power-plant, so as to be able to furnish 
electrical energy to its inhabitants 

A constitutional limitation of the city’s 
indebtedness to 4 per cent of the value 
of taxable property, excepting as greater 
indebtedness might be authorized by elec- 
toral vote, does not apply to the acquisi- 
tion of public utility property to be paid 
for out of the revenues of the utility. 


Sale of Gasoline to Township by Firm 
of Which a Commissioner Was a Mem- 
ber Held Illegal.—A copartnership of 
which a. township commissioner was a 
member was disqualified to ‘sell: gasoline 
to the township, held the Allegheny 
County Court of Common Pleas in the 
case of Commonwealth vs. Sheck, 21 Pa. 
Munic. Law Rep. 9. The decision rests 
upon a Pennsylvania statute “hat pro- 
hibits any member of any corporation or 
public institution, or any officer or agent 
thereof, to be in any wise interested in any 
contract for the sale or furnishing of any 
supplies or materials to or for the us¢ 
of the corporation, municipality or institu- 
tion of which such person shall be a mem- 
ber or officer. 


Discipline of a Police Officer Will 
Not Be Disturbed by the Courts If 
There Is Evidence Tending to Support 
It.—In affirming action of the Board of 
Commissioners of defendant city in dis- 
ciplining a lieutenant of police, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals said in Williams 
vs. City of Newport, 18 S. W. 2d, 283: 

“The General Assembly has _ wisely 
placed the regulation of the police force 
in cities in the hands of the local :wthori- 
ties selected by the people. The officers 
whose duty it is to enforce the laws, rules, 
and regulations may not act arbitrarily, 
but the Court should not unduly interfere 
with their duties in inflicting penalties on 
the members of the force. As long as the 
evidence is reasonably sufficient to uphold 
the action of the Board of Conimissioners, 
their action should not be disturbed by 
the courts.” 


City Held Liable for Negligent Oper- 
ation of Water-Works Truck.—A mu- 
nicipality, in maintaining and operating a 
system of water-works whereby it fur- 
nishes water to its residents for domestic 
and commercial purposes, is engaged in a 
private, non-governmental business, and 
is liable to one injured by the negligence 
of an employee acting within the scope of 
his employment in connection with. such 
business; and this is true notwithstanding 
the charter of the city directs that the 
price of the water so furnished shall be 
fixed as nearly as possible at “the cost of 
said water to the city.” 

The Georgia Court of Appeals reached 
the above stated conclusion in the cas 
of City of Rome vs. Justice, 149 S. E. 88, 
an action for damages for injury to a 
traveler in a road due to negligent driving 
of a truck operated in connection with the 
city’s water-works system. 


Public Corporation Held to Be 
Estopped from Repudiating Contract 
of Purchase Made by Authorized Agent. 
—A Louisiana sheriff bought 120 gallons 
of disinfectant to be used in the court- 
house and jail, but the parish (county) 
administrative board refused to pay the 
bill presented by the seller. Similar pur- 
chases had been made and the board had 
paid the bills, but in the meantime the 
board had adopted a resolution (without 
the knowledge of the sheriff or of the dis- 
infectant manufacturer) requiring the ap- 
proval of the board in the making of such 
purchases 

Upholding the right of the manufacturer 
to recover on the bill, the Louisiana Court 
of Appeal said in the case of American 
Disinfecting Co. vs. Police Jury of Grant 
Parish, 120 So. 135: 

“Under such conditions, the police jury 
cannot escape the payment of the bill in 
question on the technical ground that the 
sheriff had no authority to bind the 
parish. It had constituted the sheriff its 
agent for making purchases of such neces- 
sary supplies by sanctioning and ratify- 
ing his conduct in that respect. It would 
be wholly unfair and inequitable to per- 
mit the parish to repudiate this debt on 
the technical ground that the sheriff had 
no authority to make the purchase ind 
is a matter of law, it cannot do so. It is 


equitably estopped from 


| denying the 


igency 

“**The doctrine of estoppel involves ap- 
parent or ostensible agency, which exists 
where the principal intentionally, or by 
want of ordinary care, induces third per- 
sons to believe another to be his agent 
although he did not in fact employ him.’ 
31 Cye. 1236 

“This estoppel applies to parochial and 
municipal corporations, as well as to pri- 
vate individuals, where the acts of the 
agent are not ultra vires [beyond] the 
powers and duties of such corporations.” 


Borough Councilmen  Surcharged 
with Amounts Expended for Equipment 
without Proper Bidding, for Payments 
to Themselves, and for Allowing Im- 
proper Salary, Ete.—Under a Pennsy!- 
vania statute permitting surcharge against 
borough officers of amounts illegally ex- 
pended by them, the Court of Common 
Pleas for York County lately upheld the 
liability of Borough Councilmen who ad- 
vertised for bids for a 350-gallon fire en- 
gine pumper and awarded a contract on a 
bid for a 500-gallon pumper, without re- 
advertisement for bids. Liability was also 
imposed for buying more than $500 worth 
of hose without calling for bids, and for 
payments to members of the Council for 
services rendered by themselves to thi 
borough, and for salary paid to the Chief 
Burgess without the same having been 
fixed by ordinance, as required by the 
Borough Code. A Councilman who was 
chosen as borough treasurer, in violation 
of statute, was held lable for compensa- 
tion paid to himself. But, since there was 
no proof that the Council had authorized 
the payments, the other members of the 
Council were not held liable on the last- 
mentioned item. (Audit of the Borough 
of Manchester, 21 Pa. Munic. Law 
Rep. 2.) 
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A scientific improvement in street drainage that will 
be welcomed by city officials who are interested in 
sanitation, safety and sightliness. 


No more filthy gutters 
No more catch basin clogging 
No more sewer back-ups 


but 


Uniformly even curbs—Less motor car skidding—Unsightly 
and dangerous sewer openings eliminated—Roadways quickly 
drained—A big help in snow elimination. 























~ Delivered ready for setting to suit standard or special specifications 
Manufactured in concrete, heavily re-enforced with rod and wire 
Particularly interesting proposition for bridge and elevated road work 


Send for full particulars to 


Associated Engineering Development Corporation 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND LICENSEES UNDER A. R. VON KELLER PATENTS 














During March we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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Result of Referendum Held Not 


Vitiated by Smallness of Vote.—The 
mere fact that but a small percentage of 
the qualified electors of the city of San 
Antonio voted on a question of issuing 
$1,250,000 bonds for a sewage disposal sys- 
did not defeat the affirmative vote favor- 
ing the proposal, decided the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals in the case of Lamm vs. 
Chambers, 18 8. W. 2d 212. The people 
who did not vote must be deemed to have 
known of the necessity for the system and 
to have intended to clothe the mayor 
and city commissioners with authority to 
build the system. 


Part of Railway Right-of-Way Held 
Exempt from Paving Assessment.— 
A railroad company’s right-of-way ten 
feet in width, used as the roadbed for a 
switch track, was not assessable by the 
city of Scranton for a paving improve- 
ment, if such right-of-way was neces- 
sary to the railroad as such, and without 
which it would not be a complete railroad, 
held the Court of Common Pleas for 
Lackawanna County in the case of Grad- 
ing, Curbing and Paving Popular Street, 
21 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 32. 


Public Property Is Not Subject to 
Mechanics’ Liens in the Absence of 
Statutory Provision.—‘“Public property 
may not be subjected to a mechanic’s 
lien, except upon specific statutory au- 
thority,” declared the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court in the case of Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation vs. Morrison, 149 
8. E. 243. 


Judgment Confessed by City’s At- 
torneys Held Binding upon the Mu- 
nicipality. — Assessments were levied 
against abutting property for benefits con- 
ferred by the laying of a water-main, but 
proved to be void because of defective 
procedure. The assessment certificates is- 
sued to the contractors therefore remained 
unpaid and they sued the city to recover 
the fair value of the work done. While 
trial of the suit was pending, attorneys for 
the city, after conferring with the Mayor 
and other city officials, consented with at- 
torneys for the contractors that judgment 
be entered against the city for the amount 
of their claim without interest. 

Later, however, the city appealed from 
the judgment. This appeal was dismissed 
by the South Dakota Supreme Court in 
the case of Coolsaet vs. City of Veblen, 
226 N. W. 726. The following is the sub- 
stance of the points decided by that 
Court: 

In a proper case, a municipal corpora- 
tion may be bound by its consent that 
judgment be entered against it, the same 
as any other litigant may bind himself. 
But where a city could not lawfully con- 
tract to pay a certain claim, it cannot bind 
itself by consenting that judgment on the 
¢laim be awarded against it. 

Since the assessment certificates issued 
to the contractors in this case were in- 
validated through failure of the municipal 
officers to make proper certificate to the 
county auditor, the claim of the contrac- 
tors against the city for the fair value of 
the work done was so far plausible as to 
support the city’s consent that judgment 
for that amount be awarded against it. 


Street Spaces May Not Be Vacated 
for Private Benefit to Injury of Nearby 
Property Owners.—In the case of Young 
vs. Nichols, 278 Pac. 159, the Washington 
Supreme Court affirmed a judgment re- 
quiring an abutting property owner to re- 
move a building from a portion of a street 
which the city of Tacoma had purported 
to vacate for his benefit. The Court said: 

“The power of a city, in this state at 
least, to vacate such of its streets or parts 
of streets as it chooses, is unquestioned. 
To illustrate, it may change a street from 
its use as a highway to a use for another 
public purpose when it is determined that 
the change will better serve the public 
good; it may vacate a street when it is no 
longer required for public use; or when 
its use as a street is of such little public 
benefit as not to justify the cost of main- 
taining it; or when it is desired to sub- 
stitute a new and different way more use- 
ful te the public; and, of course, it is 
within the power of a city to vacate a 
street where all of the property owners 
adversely affected consent to the vacation. 
But in all instances the order of vacation 
must have within it some element of pub- 
lic use, and, even where the order serves 
a public use, it cannot be exercised against 
the will of abutting property owners ad- 
versely affected, unless the damages they 
suffer are in some way compensated.” 


Ordinances Discriminating Against 
Non-Residents in the Solicitation of 
Business Are Void.—An ordinance of the 
town of Ft. Edward, New York, pur- 
ported to levy a license tax of $1 per 
day against non-resident hawkers and 
peddlers. But in the case of People vs. 
Hervieux, 236 N. Y. Supp. 129, the County 
Court of Washington County adjudged 
the measure to be void as involving an 
unconstitutional discrimination. 

The Court made the following quota- 
tion from an earlier decision of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court: 

“The fundamental law knows no dis- 
tinction between residents of different po- 
litical subdivisions of the state, and, 
while different laws may be enacted for 
different localities in the state as their 
varying needs may require, yet those laws 
must not discriminate between persons 
lawfully within their jurisdiction; for 
every resident of the state is entitled to 
the equal protection of equal laws, and is 
entitled to go to and fro, and buy, sell, 
and labor, in any and every part of the 
state, upon the same terms and conditions 
—no more, no less—that are imposed upon 
residents of that particular portion of 
the state where he chooses to exercise his 
rights; and any imposition of an addi- 
tional burden upon him, as a condition of 
exercising his rights, is depriving him of 
the equal protection of equal laws, and 
is contrary to the law of the land.” 


Two Phases of Local Improvements. 
—A city may by a single ordinance pro- 
vide for widening and regrading streets. 
A property owner may not constitution- 
ally be required to pay doubly for the 
same benefit received from a local street 
improvement. (Washington Supreme 
Court, State vs. Gilliam, 262 Pac. 138.) 


Aspects of the Revocation of Build- 
ing Permits.—‘“As a general rule,” de- 
clared the Wyoming Supreme Court in 
the case of Wikstrom vs. City of Laramie, 
262 Pac. 22, “when e city council, or the 
proper city officer, in the absence of 
fraud, grants a permit for the construction 
of a building, and the party acting in 
good faith thereon commences the erec- 
tion of a building, he acquires something 
more than a mere license, something in 
the nature of a vested right, and the per- 
mit cannot then be revoked by the city. 


“Tt is clear that the city is not liable 
in damages in such case. The immunity 
from such liability in wrongfully refusing 
to grant a building permit or wrongfully 
revoking same is usually placed on the 
ground that the officers are acting in a 
governmental capacity.” 

Incidentally, the Court decided that an 
injunction against a city’s interference 
with the erection of a building was con- 
clusive, although erroneous, where no ap- 
peal was taken from the order or decree 
granting it. 


Taxes Voluntarily Paid under Mis- 
take Held Not Recoverable.—Where 
municipality levies a tax upon property 
believed to be included within the cor- 
porate limits, and the owner voluntarily 
pays the same, and afterwards discovers 
that the property was not included within 
the corporate limits, such taxpayer can- 
not recover the amount of taxes so paid. 
(Georgia: Supreme Court, Darby vs. City 
of Vidalia, 149 8. E. 223.) 


Municipality Held Liable for Negli- 
gent Operation of Building Used for 
Both Business and Governmental Pur- 
poses.—In the case of Bell vs. City of 
Pittsburgh, 146 Atl. 567, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court held that when, in the 
joint ownership, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a building by a city and county, 
partly for business and partly for govern- 
mental purposes, an elevator, used indis- 
criminately to carry persons to and from 
the offices, is so operated as to injure a 
passenger, the county is liable for the 
negligent act of its servant who causes the 
injury. 

The Court said, in part: 

“Where a municipal corporation engages 
in an activity of business, rather than one 
of a governmental nature, such as the sup- 
ply of light and water, which is generally 
carried on by individuals or corporations, 
it acts as a private corporation, and not 
in its sovereign capacity. . . . The 
fact that some of the activities centered 
in this building are exclusively of a purely 
governmental nature will not affect lia- 
bility, when they are joined with business 
activities. To separate the various jour- 
neys to these different activities by move- 
ments of time or particular instances of 
use would be to destroy the unity of the 
rule that imposes liability for negligent 
acts against one of the parties. A trip by 
one in regard to a governmental function, 
and a trip by one in respect to business in 
the same vehicle, cannot be separated 
when viewing the duty and responsibility 
of the carriers which transport the 
parties.” 
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ASPHALT 


the ULTIMATE PAVEMENT 








FIFTH AVENUE—New York City, at 5 1st Street. 
Over 100,000,000 vehicles in sixteen years, 1913-1929, 
have not injured this asphalt pavement. Maintenance 





1ig°) per annum. 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY —leading west from 
South Dont, Catione—Capapaang eg oe Garena ments during 1929. Complete returns from 36 cities 
with sheet asphalt and asphaltic concrete. 


in a paving census of the cities having more than 100,000 
population (all returns that were received to February 17) 
showed that asphalt during 1929 comprised 80% of all pave- 
ments laid, with an additional 10% consisting of brick and 
stone block largely using asphalt as filler and grout. 


SPHALT increased its commanding lead for city pay e- 


Asphalt is the pavement de luxe because it is durable, 
smooth, beautiful, noiseless, easy to open and replace, free 
from cracks or joints and low in maintenance cost. It is the 
uitimate surface for all types of pavement. 


Write for information 


The ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


A national institution not organized for profit but for constructive, educational and 
research activities. Representing 85% in volume of the asphalt 
producers in the United States and Canada. 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ke} 





Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 
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Mastering a Metropolis 

By R. L. Duffus. Harper Brothers, New York. 
302 pp. $3.00 

The sponsors of the Regional Plan of New 
York have already shown commendable enterprise 
in bringing their work to the attention of the 
public who alone can translate the plan into 
reality. Their latest achievement has been the 
present volume in which R. L. Duffus, well- 
known magazine and newspaper writer, sums up 
n a vivid way the material treated’ more tech- 
nically and in more detail in the ten volumes of 
the Survey and Plan series. Mr. Duffus has been 
particularly successful in catching not only the 
picturesque, but the significant as well, in the 
Regional Plan project. In eighteen chapters he 
has outlined the contribution made in the report 
to the housing, railroad, traffic and park problems. 
He concludes with chapters on “How the Plan 
May Be Carried Out” and “The City of the 
Future.” 


Town Government in Massachusetts 


(1620-1930) 


By John Fairfield Sly. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1930. 244 pp. $2.50. 

The New England town and town meeting have 
a unique place in American local government. In 
the South the county, imported largely from Eng- 
land, was the chief unit of local government and 
it has spread over the rest of the country where 
the township is a mere geographical expression 
with little social or governmental significance. In 
New England, and particularly in Massachusetts, 
where the township was first developed along 
characteristic lines, it 1 i &@ respected insti- 
tution. There are many eastern towns, for ex- 
ample, Framingham and Lenox, which are larger 
than fair-sized cities. The use of town meetings 
in towns as large as this must of course be modi- 
fied or abandoned. Elsewhere it still flourishes, 
in some instances in places as large as 6,000 popu- 
lation. Dr. Sly has made thorough survey of the 
development of this unusual institution during 
the three centuries of its use. He is somewhat 
critical of its structure and of the sprawling mass 
of unrelated services. He finds it has, none the 
less, a record of sustained accomplishment. 





A Narrative History of Aviation 

By John Goldstrom. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1929. 320 pp. 

This is an intensely interesting and comprehen- 
sive narrative of the history of aviation, written 
in a smooth style, and is easily understandable 
to the layman. The book covers important events 
completely, including many which did not receive 
great publicity but were deserving of credit. It 
affords an excellent review for the casual reader 
of aeronautical activities and will do much in 
creating ‘‘air-mindedness” in the few remaining 
skeptics who do not appreciate the value of the 
airplane as a means of transportation and of its 
future in the spread of civilization. The chapters 
covering early experiments and the air mail bring 
to light many interesting incidents that have 
been slighted in the rush of aviation’s progress. 
Once started, the narrative holds the interest as 
well as, if not better than, many of our more 
popular “‘best sellers.” 

Arcuipatp Buack. 


National Safety Council: 1929 Transac- 
tions—Vol. III 


This 325-page volume covers the non-industrial 
sessions of the 18th Annual Safety Congress (Chi- 
cago, September, 1929). The Public Safety Di- 
vision, Statistics Division, Education Division, and 
Home Safety Division sessions are included. The 
140 pages devoted to Public Safety sessions in- 
clude, as usual, many valuable papers and dis- 
cussions on street traffic administration and en- 
forcement. (Apply to National Safety Council, 
108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II.) 


International Association of Street San- 
itation Officials: Proceedings 


This Association held its tenth annual conference 
in Jacksonville, Fla., October 14-16, 1929. The 
proceedings are reported in a paper-bound booklet 
of 63 quarto pages. There are included papers, on 
dust prevention on unpaved streets, disposal of 
street dirt, care of equipment, management of per- 
sonnel, municipal asphalt plants, generation of 
steam at incinerators, a permanent anti-litter cam- 
paign of cooperation between municipal authorities, 
civic organizations and high school students, the 
development of a measurement standard for street 
sanitation, and the questions of payment by ve- 
hicles for street maintenance, and the general fu- 
ture of garbage collection and disposal. A brief 
report of the Committee on Simplified Uniform 
Cost Keeping is also given. (Apply to A. M 
Anderson, Secretary, 100 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

A Manufacturers Division of the Association was 
organized at the conference; the officers chosen 
being as follows: President, Charles T. Hvass, 
Chas. Hvass & Co., Inc., New York; Vice-Presi- 
dent, William M. Hannan, Jr., Nye Odorless 
Incinerator Co., New York; Secretary, George B 
Abbott, International Harvester Co. of America, 
Chicago; and Treasurer, Edgar J. Buttenheim, 
American City Magazine Corporation, New York 


Specifications for Road Construction, 
Concrete Highway Bridges, Cul- 
verts and Other Highway Struc- 
tures 


A booklet of 39 pages issued by the Board of 
County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, 
Michigan. Revised, January, 1930. (Apply to the 
Board, Detroit, Mich.) 


The Water Absorption and Penetra- 
bility of Brick 

An article reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, by 
J. W. McBurney, Research Associate of the Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers Association of America 
at the United States Bureau of Standards. 20 pp 
(Apply to the author, Washington, D. C.) 


Unemployment: What Can Be Done 
About It? 


Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., Director, Social Ac- 
tion Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, is the author of a 30-page brochure on 
this subject. The material, reprinted from The 
Commonweal, is presented in the form of four ar- 
ticles: “Partially Effective Remedies’; ‘‘Chronic 
Unemployment’; “Higher Wages’; and ‘Re- 
ducing Working Time.’’ The two former are ap- 
praisals of the present situation and public pol- 
icy toward it; the two latter are considerations of 
remedies. (Apply to Social Action Dept., Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Housing and Building 

With the January-February, 1930, issue of its 
official organ, the International Housing Associa- 
tion becomes its own publisher, and will hereafter 
present Housing and Building on a bi-monthly 
basis, and in German, English, and French. The 
initial issue under this arrangement is a _ well- 
printed, well-illustrated journal of 48 pages, con- 
taining, among other material, articles on ‘‘Amezi- 
ean Cottage Homes’’; on the cooperative building 
associations movement in Sweden; and an article 
on “Public Utility Building in Norway.’’ The 
publication is free to members; and $4 per year 
to others. (Apply to Dr. Hans Kampfimeyer. 
General Secretary, Frankfort on Main, Bocken- 
heimer Landstrasse 95.) 


Public Ownership on Trial 


The 25 publicly owned electric power systems in 
California have been the subject of a detailed 
study by the authors of this booklet, Frederick 
L. Bird and Frances M. Ryan. These systems 
range from that of Los Angeles, the largest in 
the country, to the municipal distributing system 
in a town of 500 people. The growth of municipal 
ownership of light and power in California is 
sketched, and the physical and financial statistics, 
and the management of the municipal systems, are 
described and discussed The Los Angeles and 
Pasadena systems, the development of publicly 
owned power in irrigation districts, and the state 
law concerning municipal ownership, are treated in 
special chapters. As stated in a foreword by Dr. 
John Bauer, ‘This study of municipal systems in 
California should be hailed with delight by all 
seekers of truth who are not dedicated to a doc- 
trine, and who are seeking the most satisfactory 
form of organization considered from the stand 
point of service and rates."”” 186 pp. 75c. (Apply 
to the New Republic, Inc., 421 West 2st Street, 
New York.) 


The Power Trust vs. Municipal Owner- 
ship 

A booklet of 207 pages, presenting in popular 
vein various aspects of the case against the large 
private power companies and their joint associa- 
tions, and in favor of municipal ownership of 
electric power systems. It was compiled by Harry 
Lee Williams’ from various sources, particular 
credit being given to J. F. Christy, manager of 
the Jonesboro, Ark., Water, Light and Power 
Plant, and constitutes Bulletin No. 45 of the 
Public Ownership League of America. Illustrated 
with many cartoons. $1.50. (Apply to the 
League, 127 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Oil Engine Power Plant Handbook 


This useful handbook and purchasing guide is now 
in its fifth edition and contains 288 pages. It has 
three editorial sections, entitled Diesel Operating 
Manual, Diesel Plant Accessories, and Diesel Uses 
and Economics, wherein there is presented much 
information regarding methods and principles of 
operation, details of equipment, buildings and 
foundations, and plant bookkeeping, and the ap- 
plications of diesel power. There are many dia- 
grams, photographs, charts, etc., included as illus- 
trations. The volume, which is of quarto size, in 
semi-stiff cloth covers, is published by Oil Engine 
Power (now Diesel Power), and is edited by 
Julius Kuttner, editor of that monthly journal. 
$5.00. (Apply to Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) 


American Society for Testing Materials: 
Proceedings 


The 32d annual meeting of this Society, held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 24-28, 1929, is reported 
in Parts I and II of Volume 29 of the annual Pro- 
ceedings, of 921 and 1,016 pages respectively In 
Part I are found the president’s annual address, 
the report of the executive committee, and annual 
reports of 43 standing and research committees 
and of five sectional and joint committees, and a 
statement of new and revised tentative standards 
submitted at the annual meeting. Part II in 
cludes 56 technical papers with discussion, among 
them being symposiutna.on physical properties of 
east iron and on miitieral aggregates 
expert investigations in respect to engineering ma 
terials, including research problems concerned with 
cohesion and atomic structure, and fatigue, par- 
ticularly ‘corrosion-fatigue, of metals; and papers 
on non-ferrous metals, cement, concrete and brick, 
bituminous mixtures, rubber, and new testang ap- 
paratus. $6.00 for each part, in paper binding 
(Apply 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


reports of 


$6.50 in cloth; and $8.00 in half-leather 


1315 Spruce St., 


» the Society 
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Preventing Hair Checks on 
Los Angeles Water Dept. Dam 


Be of the “Hunt Process” cure on the 
San Fernando Dam of the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power has abso- 
lutely prevented the formation of hair checks 
— the bug-a-boo of the concrete engineer! 


On this earth-fill dam, reinforced concrete 
slabs 6 inches thick were cast in sections 8 feet 
wide and 40 feet long for facing the fill. A 
40-mile wind — hot and dry —imposed an 
unusually severe curing test on this job. Even 
continuous wetting down fails to get the 
desired results under such conditions. 


Though the hot wind prevailed during four 
days of concreting operations, a close inspec- 
tion failed to reveal a single case of hair 


checking! A single application of the “Hunt 
Process” sprayed on immediately after the 
casting of each slab, sealed the original mix- 
ing water into the concrete during the crucial 
period when hair checks usually develop. 
And it prevents evaporation long after the 
concrete attains its required strength. 


Engineers are enthusiastic about “Hunt 
Process” because it gets the curing out of the 
way quickly and does the job thoroughly! 
Millions of square yards of paving have been 
cured by this better method throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries. In 
fact wherever concrete can be cast, the “Hunt 
Process” has been found to meet every 
requirement for a perfect cure. 


W rite today for illustrated descriptive booklet. 







35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 










MUR VERLASA Ino, 


(tneco) 


111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
1754 Graybar Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


1314 Magnolia Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


The San Fernando Dam, illustrating the 
work of raising the dam level 12 feet. This 
job is a unit in the general program to 
increase the storage capacity and impound 
a nine months’ water supply. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 1930 


‘he Condemnation Procedure of 23 
Cities 
The Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
»s made, and Howard G. Fishback, Secretary of 
e Taxpayers Association of Fall River, Mass., 
s presented in the form of an 8-page abstract 
sued in mimeograph form by the Municipal 
Administration Service of New York, a study 
n the above subjert. The study was conducted 
y correspondence. It shows general practice on 
such points as these: Who first determines that 
property shall be taken by condemnation? Who 
finally determines the necessity for the improve- 
vent? What is appraisal procedure? In what 
ourt and by what authority is condemnation 
ost actually determined? 10c. (Apply to Mu- 
nicipal Administration Service, 261 Broadway, 
New York.) 


Proceedings, Annual Meeting, Govern- 
mental Research Association 


Addresses, discussions, and group session papers 
from the Governmental Research Association’s an- 
nual meeting held at Chicago, November, 1929, 
are reprinted in full, or summarized, in the Pro- 
ceedings volume. This has 132 multigraphed pages, 
and is bound in blue paper, uniformly with for- 
mer years’ reports. Important among features 
of the opening general session were the addresses 
on “Advances in Government during the Past 
Year,’ by Richard 8. Childs, Luther Gulick, and 
Leo Tiefenthaler. These are adequately sum- 
marized. A. R. Hatton, Charles E. Merriam, 
Thomas H. Reed, and Clarence E. Ridley are 
other names represented in the sizable number of 
authorities in different departments of municipal 
and civie government on the program. $2. (Apply 
to the Association, 261 Broadway, New York.) 


1929 Tax Rate Book 

The League of Kansas Municipalities, as in 
former years, has compiled figures including tax 
rates and operation statistics for the 575 cities, 
the 575 city schools, and the 105 counties. These 
comprise City Bulletin No. 74 (40 pp.), which is 
available from the League at $1 per copy. (Ap- 
ply to the League, Lawrence, Kans.) 


St. Louis Buries a River 


W. W. Horner, Chief Engineer of the St. Louis 
Board of Public Service, tells in an interview in 
City Beautiful, November, 1929, how “St. Louis 
Puts the River Des Peres into Its Place.”’ This 
is being done as a flood-control measure. The 
project represents ‘‘a major operation.”” It con- 
sists of constructing a twin-tube sewer, ‘“‘prob- 
ably the biggest and best sewer in the world, 
both as to volume of flow and as to substantiality 
of construction."" The work, for which studies 
were commenced as early as 1907, will be completed 
in 1931. 2 pp. (Apply to the publication, Boats- 
men's Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Economic Effects of Zoning a City 


This is the title of a 14-page pamphlet published 
by the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
310 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Its author, W. L. 
Pollard, is chairman of various realtors’ commit- 
tees on city planning and zoning. He here pre- 
sents zoning experiences and trends in various 
cities, and shows that “the realtor who fails to 
interest himself in this phase of social develop- 
ment to his city is failing in his duty to himself 
and to his client." (Apply to the author, 523 
Associated Realty Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


The City Government of Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

A survey prepared for the Atlantic City Sur- 
vey Commission by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research for the primary purpose of 
discovering ways to possible economies in the 
city’s governmental operations. The survey per- 
sonnel included: Lent D. Upson, Ph.D., Direc- 
tor, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research ; 
C. E. Rightor, Chief Accountant, and J. M. 
Leonard, Accountant, of the Bureau; William H. 
Allen, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, New York City; Cornelius Cahalane, Police 
Consultant, formerly Police Inspector, New York 
City; K. J. McCarren, City Assessor, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Harrington Place, C.E., Engineer, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 184 
multigraphed pp., cardboard-bound, and indexed. 
$2. (Apply to the Bureau.) 





An Economic Analysis of the Consti- 
tutional Restrictions Upon Mu- 
nicipal Indebtedness in Illinois 


This study, by Ward L. Bishop, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Lehigh University, is pub- 
lished in the University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences under date of March, 1928 (al- 
though just recently appearing). The study deals 
with an important aspect of the matter of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness, political and legal considera- 
tions being subordinated to economies in this 
study, as presumably in the actual working out 
of the problem. A considerable amount of field 
work was required. 113 pp. $1. (Apply to Di- 
rector of the University Press, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, II.) 


The Plan of Palm Beach, Fla. 


Bennett, Parsons and Frost, consulting archi- 
tects, of Chicago, have prepared under direction 
of the Palm Beach Garden Club, and the Town 
Council has formally accepted, the new Town 
Plan. Briefly, the Plan provides for: A Public 
Bath, Public Gardens, A Botanical Garden; A 
System of Trails or Walks, with Grade Separa- 
tion; An Improved Street System, Public Build- 
ings. The large de luxe volume in which it is 
presented, is done in vivid color with a nice 
feeling of the town’s Spanish character, and with 
a group of the architect's drawings, also in color 
28 pp. Limited edition. (Apply to Mrs. George 
A. McKinlock, President, Palm Beach Garden 
Club, Palm Beach, Fla.) 


Survey of the Minneapolis Police De- 
partment 


August Vollmer, Professor of Police Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, directed the Minne- 
apolis Police Survey, authorized by the City 
Council, and published in the form of a 200-page 
quarto volume (cardboard-bound) under date of 
January, 1930. The contents are presented under 
the following heads: Police Problems; Organiza- 
tion and Control; Personnel; The Record System ; 
Equipment; Finances; and a Summary; the whole 
being prefaced by summarized principal findings 
and summarized recommendations. It is note- 
worthy that a study of this nature is made un- 
der authorization of a city council rather than a 
civic body as is usually the case. (Apply to 
Standing Committee on Police, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 


Report of the Queens Planning Com- 
mission 

The Borough of Queens is a part of Greater 
New York City. The Planning Commission was 
appointed last year by Borough President Harvey 
to formulate plans for its systematic and well- 
regulated future growth. The first report, pub- 
lished as of the year 1929, represents studies and 
recommendations made by a group of sub-com- 
mittees on: Highways, Parks, and Parkways; 
Bridges, Tunnels and Ferries; Transit and Traf- 
fic; Zoning and Buildings; Harbors, Coasts and 
Airports; Sewers, Public Safety; Law, Resolu- 
tions, Legislation, and Taxation; and Finance; 
a committee on General Plan and Scope; and a 
group of technical assistants. 102 quarto pp.; 
cloth-bound. (Apply to Alfred Gross, Secretary 
of the Commission.) 


Atmospheric Pollution Analysis, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Howard Whipple Green, Secretary and Sanitary 
Engineer, Cleveland Health Council, has made 
and the Health Council has published (in a 26- 
page, multigraphed, illustrated brochure) com- 
parative air pollution facts and figures for a 
two-year period, 1927-1929. Summarized findings 
include these: There was an average, at the 10 
collection stations, of 65 tons of deposit per 
square mile per month. This means that the 71 
square miles of the city’s area is blanketed an- 
nually with a 55,000-ton deposit of solid particles; 
and that, of this, downtown Cleveland gets 1,400 
tons per square mile per year. The report shows 
that during the period that the monthly soot-fall 
measurements were being made, the Cleveland 
Division of Smoke Inspection was able to bring 
about substantial permanent improvements in fuel 
combustion in a large number of installations, and 
a corresponding decrease in black smoke. (Apply 
to the Council.) 
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Promoting New Hotels: When Does It 
Pay? 

By W. I. Hamilton, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 158 pp. 1930. $2.50. 

This little volume is full of warning for 
those who would hurry into new hotel ventures 
without calculating the ost An elaborate sur- 
vey, sponsored by a group of large hotel in- 
terests and made by the Engineering Economics 
Foundation, demonstrated the serious over-pro- 
duction.and over-financing of the hotel business 
in the United States. Taking these figures for 
his text, the present author .seeks to establish 
certain canons of caution applicable to new hotel 
enterprises. The city planner will be interested 
in what he has to say of the relation of the hotel 
to its city and the latter’s hinterland. The econo- 
mist will be challenged by his theories of hotel 
costs. 


Mid-Manhattan—the Multimillionarea 

By Martin Clary Published by the Forty- 
Second Street Property Owners and Merchants 
Association, New York. 1930. 215 pp. $5.00. 
This handsome quarto volume offers vivid testi- 
mony of the great changes wrought in New York 
City even in the single decade just closed. It is 
abundantly illustrated with photographs and 
drawings of the principal scenes and buildings 
which have made this region the greatest in a 
great city. There are chapters dealing with the 
jewelry, clothing, printing and other crafts in 
which the city leads and with the transportation 
and other facilities which have opened the way 
to greatness There is generous mention also of 
the builders and architects whose work is so 
solidly evidenced by the entire district 


Fire Waste and Insurance Rates in 
Boston 


The Albert Russel Erskine Bureau, Harvard 
University (Miller McClintock, Director), and the 
Field Engineering Department, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, New York (Horatio Bond, 
Engineer), have assisted the Mayor's Committee on 
Fire Insurance Rates, of Boston, in preparation 
f this report Perhaps no stich complete ond 
scientific study has hitherto been made. 320 pp., 
buckram-bound, elaborately illustrated with pho- 
tographs and charts. Certain of its findings were 
presented in Tue American City in advance of 
the volume’s publication (page 111, February, 
1930). 


The Regional Plan of Highways, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., Section 
2E. 

This is a report of the Regional Plan of High- 
ways for the San Gabriel Valley It is the first 
milestone of progress toward a comprehensive 
plan for Los Angeles County.’”” Number one of the 
three parts into which it is divided is therefore 


introductory and general. The second The San 
Gabriel Valley Highway Plan,’ makes clear the 
relation of the present report to the Regional 


Plan; the correlation of the highway plan with 
other phases of the plan; its relation to other 
means of transportation; and its financing Of 
particular significance are the grade-crossing con- 
trol recommendations and the ten-year program 
for grade separations; and the presentation of 
the highway plan in its relation to aviation. Part 
three has to do with the carrying-out of the plan 
The whole, clothbound and illustrated with draw- 
ngs, photographs, and inset four-color maps, is 
an exceptionally competent piece of bookmaking 
(Apply to the Regional Planning Commission, Hall 
of Records, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


A Health Inventory of New York City 


By Michael M. Davis and Mary C 
Study 1, of the Research Bureau, Welfare C 
f New York City, under the above title, is a 
volume of 367 pages, cardboard-bound. There is 





a chapter of 61 pages constituting a ‘‘General Re- 
port.”” Following, are chapters on Child Hygiene; 
Maternity Hygiene: Tuberculosis Control; Vene- 
real Disease Control; Dental Hygiene; Health Ex- 
amination Mental Hygiene Contro f Heart 
Disease; Cancer Control; Control of Eye Dis- 
orders; Health Education. The whole, to quote 
from the introduction by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
represents “‘one of the ablest contributions in this 
field that have been made in recent years $2. 
(Apply to the Welfare Council of New York City, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York.) 























View on 19 mile stretch of Kyrock surface on the Jackson Highway in barren County 
State and Federal Aid. Kyrock on macadam. Built 1921-22. Photographe 


Ky. 


January 11, 1930. Nine years service. No maintenance to date. The Kyrock surface is 
without waves or ruts, apparently as good as when laid. Kyrock does not lose its life. 


Another Veteran Kyrock Road 
9 Years Service—No Maintenance 


The real cost of a road is 
its original cost plus main- 
tenance cost over a period of 
years. When this is taken 
into consideration it will be 
found that Kyrock is the 
cheapest material on the 
market today. Kyrock is 
non-skid, non-reflecting and 
resilient It is laid cold. 
Kyrock possesses advantages 
which every Highway Engi- 
neer and Contractor should 
know about. Write for 
particulars, 
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Just another of the many Kyrock pavements which 
has been down under major traffic for a surprising 
number of years without costing a penny for main- 
tenance. These old Kyrock roads and streets are 
down under the extremes of climate. Their records 
prove Kyrock’s greater economy. You can use 
Kyrock to the advantage of your community. Write 


for details. Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Jncor- 
porated, Lonisville, Kentucky. 










Jee Uniform \ espa 
Pavemen 


Mention Tre Amerrcan Crry—*t helps. 
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American Influences on Canadian Govern- 
»ent.—By William B. Munro. The Macmillan 
of Canada. 1929. 143 pp. $1.75. 

This little volume contains three lectures 
ven by Professor Munro at the University of 
yronto last year. The first two of these d-al 
ith comparisons and contrasts between Can 
adian constitutional and political institutions 
and our own. Of most particular interest is 
he last lecture, in which so eminent an author 
ity on American and European municipal gov- 
ernments surveys Canada's contributions to this 
field. Professor Munro finds that, of all 
branches of government in Canada, their cities 
have proved most susceptible to American in- 
fluence. Canadian cities have taken many 
things from ‘‘the world’s chief laboratory for 
municipal experimentation’’ to the south of 
them. Indeed, he finds they have borrowed 
indiscriminately, bad things as well as good. 


Josep McGovpricx. 


This Aviation Business.—-By Ernest W. Dich- 
man. Brentano's, New York. 274 pp. $3.50. 

Undoubtedly the best popular book on the 
aviation business. Written by an experienced 
aeronautical engineer, but in a most entertain 
ing style that gives it all the interest of a best 
seller. Incidentally it serves a valuable pur- 
pose in stating facts as they really are instead 
of as we should like to have them. Mr. Dich- 
man’s comments on stunt flying should be read 
by every pilot. and his chapter on opportunities 
by every aspirant for a place in the industry 


Arcuipacp Brack 


Water Power in New York State.-The com 
plicated situation regarding the development 
of water power, particularly of the St. Law 
rence River, in New York State, is interestingly 
set forth in this supplement to the Nationa/ 
Municipal Review for February, 1930, by A. 
Blair Knapp. The Water Power Act of 1921, 
passed under Republican auspices, its adminis- 
tration, first under Republican and then under 
Democratic governors, including the conflict 
between Legislature and Executive, the Water 
Power Authority proposed by Governors Smith 
and Roosevelt, together with comments on the 
present situation, are taken up in order. 26 
pp. 50c. (Apply to the National Municipal 
League, 261 Broadway, New York City.) 


Leeds and Bradford Region Joint Town 
Planning Committee, Report II.—The first part 
of the adopted preliminary report was pub- 
lished in 1926. The second and concluding 
portion is presented in the present 45-page 
quarto volume, which has a pocket insert for 
the large accompanying folded maps. It pro- 
vides in detail for carrying the regional scheme, 
broadly outlined in Part I, into effect in the 
Statutory Town Planning Scheme, and looks to 
giving it effectiveness in general. Subjects t. 
which chapters are devoted include: Zoning 
Regulations; Neighborhood Centers and Civic 
Centers; Regional Open Spaces; and Communi 
cations. (For further information, address 
Thomas Thornton, Hon. Secretary, 11 Park 
Square, Leeds, England.) 


The East Kent Regional Planning Scheme.— 
Patrick Abercrombie, of the Department of 
Civie Design, University of Liverpool, and 
John Archibald, consultant, have submitted 
their final planning report to the Joint Town 
Planning Committee of Local Authorities. Ten 
sections follow the introduction: Proposed 
Zoning; Communications; Public Services; and 
the Economic Effect of These; Preservation of 
Amenities; Buildings-—Design, Density and 
Heights; Estimated Colliery Development; and 
Steps Toward Realization; also Administration 
Under the Town Planning Act; and an Ap 
pendix on Zones. (Apply to the publishers, 
P. W. Austen, St. George's Street, Canterbury 
England.) 


Annual List of Publications, National League 
of Women Voters.—The 30-page pamphlet cat 
aloging the 1929 publications of the National 
League of Women Voters is indexed and ar- 
ranged for ready reference. It includes val- 
uable material on local government and civic 
affairs, mostly available at the cost of a few 
cents. (Apply to 532 Seventeeth St., N. W., 
Washington. D. C.) 
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Neighborhood and Community Planning. 
Survey Volume VII of the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 1929. 365 pp. Illustrated 
$3.00. Complete set of Survey and Plan vol 
ames, $50.00. : 

This volume comprises three monographs 
‘*The Neighborhood Unit,’’ by Clarence Arthur 
Perry; ‘‘Sunlight and Daylight for Urban 
Areas,’’ by Wayne D. Heydecker in collabora 
tion with E. P. Goodrich: and ‘‘Problems of 
Planning Unbuilt Areas,"’ by Thomas Adams 
Edward M. Bassett, and Robert Whitten. Un 
like the preceding volumes, this one is put 
forward as dealing, in general, with ideas ap 
plicable to all cities, large and small, through 
out the country; and as embodying origina! 
researches of wide practical value to the city 
planning profession and others 


Taxation and Indebtedness of Local Gov 
ernments in Pennsylvania.—A 22-page pam 
phiet by Leonard P. Fox, Ph. D., Manager 
Research and Information Bureau, Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce. It takes up the 
increase in taxes and debt, discusses the ex 
penditures represented by the present situa 
tion, and makes suggestions for further local 
analysis and better financial methods. (Apply 
to the author, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


How to Make a Real Estate Market Sur- 
vey.—A brief outline of procedure for this 
type of survey, with suggested forms, gotten 
out by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 10 pp. (Apply to the Association 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Ruhrverband-Jahresbericht 1929 (1929 Re- 
port of the Ruhrverband).—A presentation of 
last year’s accomplishments of the public 
works in the Ruhr district under unusually 
low water conditions, by Dr. Imhoff 6 pp 
of text, 6 pp. of 23 photographs, and 3 colored 
charts. (Apply to the author, Ruhrverband 
Essen, Germany.) 


Safety in Dam Construction.—A paper by 
Allen Hazen, which takes up the safety 
characteristics of various types of dams, with 
particular reference to sliding. 19 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the author, 25 W. 43rd St., New York.) 


Sewage Works Odors and Their Control.— 
A 10-page reprint from Sewage Works Journal 
for October, 1929, of an article by Morris M 
Cohn, Sanitary and Testing Engineer, Depart 
ment of Public Works, Schenectady. (Apply 
to the author.) 


Cross-Connections.—The final report of the 
Committee on Cross-Connections, New England 
Water Works Association. This was presented 
December 12, 1928, and appeared in the 
March, 1929, number of the Journal of this 
association, from which it is reprinted by 
permission as Technical Publication No. 99 
of the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 24 pp., including extensive appendices 
(Apply to Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.) 


Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection and 
Disposal in European Cities, with Suggestions 
Applicable to New York.—George A. Soper 
Ph.D., reports in this illustrated 31-page pam 
phiet the results of his investigations on ‘he 
subject to the Committee of Twenty on Street 
and Outdoor Cleanliness, of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. October, 1929. (Apply 
to the Committee, 2 E. 103rd St., New York.) 


Report of the Westchester County Sanitary 
Sewer Commission.—A handsome booklet of 
44 pages covering the period from June 7 
1926, the date of the Commission's appoint 
ment, to November 20, 1929. Various maps 
and illustrations are included in describing 
the extensive sewerage work planned and be 
ing carried out by this body. (Apply to the 
Commission, Court House Annex, White Plains 
N. Y.) 


Industrial Problems of the Community.- 
The Division of Municipal and Industrial Re 
search of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology has issued under above title, January 
1930, a 4-page pamphlet. It is of interest to 
municipal and civic bodies concerned with the 
most orderly development of their cities. (Ap 
ply to the Institute, Cambridge, Mass.) 
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Planning.—-With the issue of January, 1930 
this new publication of the Pennsylvania Ax 
sociation of Planning Commissioners of bor 
ough, city, county, state, and region, makes its 
appearance, with Francis J. Mulvahill as edi 
tor. It is a newsy little sheet designed to keep 
local associations in closer touch with develop 
ments throughout the state between annual 
conferences (Apply to the Association, State 
House, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Personnel and Salaries of Fire Departments 
in Wisconsin Cities, 1929.—-Information re 
port No. 75 of the Municipal Information Bu- 
reau, University of Wisconsin, is a 24-page 
multigraphed bulletin compiled by Celia Harri- 
man Information, gathered during October 
and November, 1929. and representing that 
year, brings up to date similar reports by the 
Bureau, the last of which was dated 1926. 25c 
(Apply to the Bureau, Madison, Wis.) 


A Major Street Plan for Louisville, Ky. 
The 80-page preliminary report of a street 
system for Louisville, recently issued, is the 
work of Harland Bartholomew and Associates 
planning engineers, St. Lonis Mo,., and is 
the first of a series of studies that are to com 
prise the comprehensive city plan. It includes 
@ running survey of the city’s growth and 
characteristics, and of present street condi 
tions; recommendations for a major street plan 
and for its accomplishment, also a business 
district plan. In scope it covers the city and 
a three-mile area around it; and it is prepared 
and presented in conformity with the usual 
high standards of this organization's published 
works. (Apply to Louisville City Plan Com 
mission.) 


Prison Architecttire.—The National Commit 
tee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 4 West 57th 
St New York, has issued an attractively 
printed 30-page brochure, containing an illus 
trated article by Robert L. Davison, from the 
Technical News and Research section of the 
Architectural Record, January, 1930 Prison 
planning in America is extremely backward 
from the standpoints of modern architecture 
and social justice. As an aid to raising stand 
ards, presentation is made of studies of the 
latest and best discoverable designs (Apply 
to the Committee.) 


Light.—-By Lawrence Veiller Publication 
No. 50, National Housing Association, 105 E. 
22nd St.. New York, January 1930 Mr 
Veiller is convinced that God's fiat Let 
there be light,’’ has been insufficiently inter 
preted by city planners into a primary work 
ing principle of their profession. He invokes 
past and future to testify whether, on account 
of this shortcoming, our civilisation is not a 
benighted one. The first scientific attempts in 
this country towards adequate sunlight for 
built-up areas, he says, were those of Herbert 
S. Swan and George W. Tuttle, made in New 
York and first given circulation in Tue Amen 
can City (September, 1917) under the title, 
‘*Planning Sunlight Cities."’ What can pres 
ent-day planners still learn from these, ‘‘the 
most important contribution to the science of 
city planning heretofore made in the coun 
try!’’ What about the laws of ancient lights 
in America’ What about smoke! The ultra- 
violet ray! These and other questions are an 
swered in this 30-page booklet. (Apply to the 
Association.) 


Other Reports Received 


AsHLAND, Ky.—Industrial booklet, Chamber of 
of Commerce. 48 pp 

Battimore, Mo Directory, Association of Com- 
merce, 1930. 248 pp 

Braprorp, Pa.——-Mayor’s Annual Message 
January 6, 1930. 8 py 


Cincinnati, Onto.—Annual Report, City Manager 
1929. 28 py 

Frrenpure, Mass.—Annual Report, ¢ risky of 
Commerce. 1929. 10 pp 

MANSFIELD, Mass.—Annual Municiy Rey 
1929 160 pp 

CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS Annual Re- 
port Department of Publie Welfare Dis n 


of Housing and Town Planmng 
1929. 10 pp. 

Sraunton, Va.—Annual Report, Health Depart- 
ment, 1929 ll pp 


November, 



























Vibration Won't 
Bother A Toncan 


lron Culvert 


TONCAN .. 





IBRATION from a 
heavy truck can be 
felt a full block away. 

It penetrates the ground 
and is responsible for the 
failure of many a rigid 
culvert. 

Permanent culvert con- 
struction calls for a ma- 
terial with the flexibility 
that will success- 
fully withstand 
shocks and vibra- 
tions. Such a ma- 
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terial is Toncan Iron — 
the longer-lasting culvert 
metal made by alloying 
iron, copper and molyb- 
denum for greater resis- 
tance to rust and corro- 
sion. 

Culverts of Toncan 
Iron are light in weight, 
easily handled and as a 
result give a lower 
cost in the ground 
than rigid type 
culverts. 


TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Plants located in all parts of United States and Canada 


COPPER 


Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 


“LYB-DEN-UM 


(RON 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 














Maacn 13-15.--St. Paut, Minn. 


Minnesota Association of Commercial Secretar- 
ies. Annual meeting. Secretary, P. H. Unumb, 
Chamber of Commrce, Alexandria, Minn. 


Margcn 13.—Concorn, N. H 

New Hampshire Good Roads Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Frank D. Sleeper, La- 
conia, N. H. 


Marcu 17-18.—ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State Association of Township 
Commissioners. Annual convention. Secretary- 


Treasurer, M. B. Black, Annville, Pa. 


Marcn 18.—Cuicaco, IL. 

Midwest Safety Conference. Annual conference. 
Manager, George G. Traver, Chicago Safety Coun- 
cil, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Marca 19-20.—C.evetann, OHIO. 

National Association of State Chambers of Com- 
merce. Convention. Secretary, George B. Chand- 
ler, Ohio State Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio 


Marcu 21-22.—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey Sewage Works Association. Annual 
meeting Secretary, John R. Downes, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Marcu 24-28.—C.everann, On10. 


Building Officials’ Conference. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Col. John W. Oehmann, Inspector of Build- 
ings, District Building, Washington, D. C. 
Marcn 24-25.—Kansas Ciry, Mo. 

Central ‘States Safety Congress. Annual Con- 
gress. Address: National Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenne, Chicago, Il. 

Marcu 27 


Oregon 


PortLann, Ore. 


State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 


mecting. Manager, W. G. Ide, Suite 220-224 Ore- 
gon Building, Portland, Ore. 
Ara. 2-5.—Bostron, Miss 


American Physical Education 
tional convention. 


Association. Na- 


Dr. J. H. MeCurdy, 


Secretary, 


Box G, Highland Station, Springfield, Mass. 
Apait 6-9.—Darrona Beacu, Fa. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries Association; 
Florida Commercial Secretaries Association. Joint 


meeting. Chairman, Kar! Lehman, Orange County 


Chamber of Commerce, Orlando, Fla. 
Apait 10-11.—Garnesvitte, Fra. 

American Water Works Association, Florida Sec- 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary. E. L. Filby, 
P. O. Box 135, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Apri: 10.—-Kinston, N. C. 

Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary; N. G. Bartlett, Kinston, 
Apa 14-19.--Memepnis, Tenn. 


National Flood Control and Navigation Congress 
and Exposition. Address: R. E. Logsdon, Director 
of Chamber of Commerce Convention Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn 
Apa, 15-17.—Savannan, Ga. 

American Water Works Association, Southeaster 


Section. Annual convention. Secretary, F. W. 
Chapman, Superintendent of Water Department, 
Camden, S. C 

Apait 17-19.—Miussouis, Mont. 

American Water Works Association, Montana 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Herbert B 


Foote, Division of Water and Sewage, State Board 


of Health, Helena, Mont. 
Apri, 17-19.—Ocata, Fria 
Florida Engineering Society. Annual meeting 


Secretary, R. L. 


Reed, Gainesville, Fla. 


Apri, 22-27.—Mexico Ciry, Mexico 

Highway Congress of Mexico. Third Congress. 
Secretary, Jose Rivera, Care of the Comision 
Nuevo Mexico 90, Mexico 


Nacional de Caminos, 
City, Mexico 





Apri 24.—Baton Rover, La. 

Louisiana Chamber of Commerce. Annual meet- 
ing. General Manager, Herbert Bayliss, P. O. 
Box 486, Baton Rouge, La. 


Apa. 28-May 1.—Wasnineoron, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. Skin- 
ner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Apri. 28-May 3.—Lovtsvitie, Ky. 

National League of Women Voters. Convention. 
Executive Secretary, Miss Gladys Harrison, 532 
17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C 
Apri 29-May 1.—Mrnneapous, Minn 

American Forestry Association. Annual meeting. 
Executive Secretary, Ovid M. Butler, 1523 L Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Apri. 30.—Wasuinoton, D. C. 

National Association of Commercial 
tion Mid-Year Banquet 
William J. Russell, 


Organza- 
Meeting 
Chamber 


Secretaries. 
Secretary -Treasurer, 


of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

May 2-3.—PxHitapevpnia, Pa. 

American Academy of Political and Social 


Science. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. P 

tenberger, 3622-24 Locust Street, West 

phia, Pa. 

May §-8.—Wasnincron, D. C. 
American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secre- 

tary, Mabel T. Boardman, National Headquarters, 

Washington, D. C. ’ 


May 5-10.—Wasuineoton, D. C. «by? 


Licht- 
Philadel- 


International Congress on Mentd¥ Hygiene. First 
Congress. Administrative Secretary, John R. Shil 
lady, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
May 6.—-Mapison, Wis 

Rock River Valley Safety Conference Secre- 
tary, A. E. Gillett, Association of Commerce, 
Madison, Wis 
May 12, Week or.—-Ariintic City, N. J 

National Fire Protection Association Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, 60 Battervmarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
May 13-14.-Hacerstown, Mo 

Varyland’Waier and Sewage Association. An- 
nual conference Secretary, F. W. Caspari, 2411 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

May 21-23.—Wasnineton, D. C 
American Institute of Architects. Annual con- 


vention Executive Secretary, E. C 
Washington, D. C 


June 2-6.—Sr. Lovis, Mo 


Kemper, The 
Octagon, 


{merican Water Works Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 

June 2-5.—Burrato, N. Y 

National Urban League Annual meeting. Exec- 

utive Secretary, Eugene K. Jones, 17 Madison 


Avenue, New 


York. 


June 5-6.—Wasuineotrox, D. C 


Association of Community Chests and C 


ouncila 


Annual meeting Executive Director Allen T 
Burns, 1815 Graybar Building, New York. 
June 5-14.—-Denver, Coro 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Meeting 


Director of Headquarters 
1734 N Street 


Miss Josephine Junkin 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


June 5-7.—Piainview, Texas 

Texas Commercial Executives’ Association. <A? 
nual convention. Secretary, Paul T. Vickers, Mid 
land Texas . 
June 6-14.—-Boston, Mass 

National Conference of Social Work Annua 


conference. General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 


277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
June 7-12.—Boston, Mass 

International Association of Policewomen An- 
nual meeting. President, Mrs. Mina C. Van- 
Winkle, 630 Louisiana Avenue, Room 3, Washing 
ton, D. C 


June 8-14.—Bostoxy, Mass 

National Community Center Association. Semi- 
annual meeting Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 
403 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 
June 17-19.—Denver, Coro 

International Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers. Convention. Secretary, Carl 
H. Chatters, City Auditor, Flint, Mich. 
June 23-26.—San Francisco, Car 

American Electric Railway Association. Con- 


vention General Secretary ). W Welsh, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York 
June 23-27.—Toronto, Ont 

4{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers An- 


nual summer convention 


National Secretary, F. 
L. Hutchinson 


33 West 39th Street, New York. 


June 23-25.—Denver, Coro 
National Conference on City Planning. Annual 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 


22nd Street, New York 


Jury 13-19.—Parw Aro, Cauir 


Western School for Commercial Secretaries. An- 
nual session Manager, Roy W. Smith, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Jury 14-17.—Lime, Beicium 
Jury 18-19.—ANtTwerpe, Betgium 
International Union of Local Authorities. In- 


ternational Congress. General Secretary, E. Vinck, 
Rue de la Regence, Brussels, Belgium, 
Aucust 3-16 Evanston. Tus 

National Institute f Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executive {nnual session Secre- 
tary, John N. Van der Vries, 607 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Il 
Aveusr 12-1¢€ Denver, Coo 

Internatior is ation of Municipal Elec- 
tricians Cc Secretary, H. N. Lang, 
P. O. Box 1864, Orlando, Fla 
Serremper 8.—Hatirax, N. S 


International Association of Fire Fighters. Con- 


vention Secretary - Treasurer Richard- 


George J. 


son, A. F. of L. Building, Rooms 105-06, Wash- 

ngton, D. C 
Seprempex 9-!2.—WiNNipec, MANITOBA 

Internationa Association of Fire Chiefs. An- 
nual convention Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Fire Chief, Yonkers, N. Y 
SerTeMBer 24-26.—Quepec, Que. 

Canadian Good Roads Association Annual 
convention Secretary-Treasurer, George A. Me- 
Namee, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que 
Sepremper 24-27.-San Francisco, Car 

International City Managers’ Association. An- 


nual conventior Executive 


E. Ridley, 923 East 60th 


Secretary, 


Street, 


Clarence 

Chicago, Ill. 

SePTE MBER 
Nationa 


29-Ocroser 4.—-Pirrssurcu, Pa. 
Safety Council 


Director W H 


Annual convention. 


Managing Cameron, 108 East 


Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Ocroner 6-11 Attantic City, N. J 

Playgroune and Recreation Association of 
{ merica 4{nnual convention Secretary, Howard 
S. Braucher 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Octower 13-17.—Ricumonp, Va 

imerican Society for Municipal Improvements 
{nnual meetir Secretary, C. W. 8. Sammelman, 
315 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo 


Octoser 19-22 Putas, OKLA 


Vation { vcration of Commercial Organiza- 
for Se ‘ re {nnual convention Secretary - 
lreasurer, William J. Russell, Chamber of Corm- 
nerce of the Borough of Queens, Long Island 
City, N. ¥ 
Octoser 27-31 Four Worern, Texas 

{ merwar Pub Health Association. Annual 


Executive 
370 Seventh A 


meeting Secretary 


Homer 
New York 


N. Calver, 


enue 
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ONOLITHIC 
WITH THE BASE" 





Tracks of Street Rail- 
way Department 
City of Phoenix, Ariz. 





ESIGN and construction of track- unit. The concrete supports the rail 

zone paving is simplified when both vertically and laterally. This assists 
the pavement is concrete. Years of the rail in carrying bending stresses, 
experience and research havedemon- and eliminates the necessity for tie- 
strated that concrete is the best mate- _ rods. Low, light weight T-rail sections 
rial available for street pavements— may be used. Concrete track-zone 
and for either light or heavy traffic. paving is lowest in construction cost, 
When car tracks are embedded in lowest in upkeep cost, and affords 
concrete, the track structure acts as a__ the best surface for traffic. 


Investigate these Statements, . . » Information on Request 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cc‘ssociation- 


Concrete for Permanence 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 





Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 























NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 








Cemetery Entrance Tower Houses 
Water-Supply Tank 

At the entrance to the Kensico Ceme- 
tery at Valhalla, N. Y., stands a beautiful 
stone tower of Gothic design, faced with 
Indiana limestone. The shaft in the cen- 
ter is approximately 100 feet in height, 
and wings arch over the avenue on either 
side. 

Enclosed in this shaft is a 95,000-gallon 
steel water-tank which is filled from a 
400-foot artesian well less than 100 feet 
from the tower. At the present time 
Kensico Cemetery comprises 461 acres, 
about 100 of which are developed and 
available for sale and immediate inter- 
ment. Water from the enclosed tank is 
piped to all buildings on the property and 
to hydrants through the grounds. Only a 
few miles of water-mains have as yet been 
laid, but more are being added, and 
eventually the entire cemetery will be 
supplied with water from hydrants located 
short distances apart. 

The steel tank was erected in place on 
a foundation 13 feet high by a crew of 
the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill., under the direction of C. G. 
Lee. The ornamental enclosure was de- 
signed by Lovell and Lovell, New York 
architects, and constructed by J. S. Quin- 
by’s Sons, Inc., of Chappaqua, N. Y. 


\ 
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A Cold Process Asphalt Emulsion 
for Making and Repairing Roads 

The requirements of a good asphalt 
emulsion are that it should contain less 
than one per cent of emulsifying agents; 
the asphalt particles must be very small 
ind regular in form, so that the emulsion 
be fore setting up, can absorb water W ithout 
coagulating, thus permitting the use of 
diluted solution when necessary; and it 
must be possible to make the emulsion 
miscible or non-miscible, so that it will 
coagulate slowly or rapidly, according to 
requirements. After the distillate has 
evaporated, the asphalt remaining must 
retain unaltered all the qualities of pene- 
tration, ductility, and binding power it 
possessed before emulsification. It must 
also be capable of being produced from 
asphalts of all penetrations, high or low, 
and must be capable of standing frost- 
proof storage for an unlimited time with- 
out showing sediment, coagulation or sep- 
aration. 

Colphalt, a chocolate brown cold proc- 
ess asphalt emulsion which turns jet black 
when set, meets these requirements. It 
is made by the Colphalt Co. of Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, from both hard and soft 
asphalts in slow-coagulating and quick- 
coagulating solutions. It has great bind- 
ing strength and is a fluid which can be 


il 





KENSICO CEMETERY ORNAMENTAL ENTRANCE TOWER ENCLOSING 95,000-GALLON 
WATER-TANK 














ERECTION VIEW OF KENSICO TANK 
BEFORE BEING ENCLOSED 


poured from the bunghole of a barrel and 
spread with ease; or, if required, the vis- 
cosity can be increased or decreased from 
the consistency of water to that of a 
heavy cup grease. It does not become 
brittle in winter or bleed in summer. 

Newly laid roads can be made more 
serviceable, as well as waterproof and dust- 
free, by an application of Colphalt, and 
old roadways can be built up to a greater 
degree of serviceability. A drum or two 
of Colphalt in a truck with a few yards of 
aggregate will enable one man to quickly 
repair holes in all types of pavements, 
whether the road is slightly wet or dry. 
Such patches are non-skid and will not 
bleed, warp, soften or become misplaced 
by traffic. The fluidity of Colphalt carries 
it deeply into the substratum and binds 
the lower layers of stone into a solid road- 
way with the minimum of binder. It can 
be applied by cheap, unskilled labor and 
requires no heating, mixing or preliminary 
preparation 


New York Purchases 
More Horni Equipment 


The Horni Signal Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 515 Greenwich Street, New York, 
has just secured a contract from the city 
of New York for furnishing and installing 
a complete new installation for a 100- 
circuit central office for the fire-alarm 
system in the borough of Kings, at 35 
Empire Boulevard. The contract price 
was $42,166. In addition this company 
has a contract for 2,000 fire-alarm boxes 
costing $121,105 ind 50 complete fire- 
house sets for the individual fire-house 


ilarms, to cost approximately $11,148 
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Only Brick ee Have Withstos 


SUCH WIDESPREAD 


Non-ACCELERATED LESTS 








CCELERATED tests on 
A paving materials are use- 
ful in determining the prob- 
able life of a pavement inso- 
far as the tests approximate 
actual service conditions. 
Brick pavements have always 
passed these tests with flying 
colors. 

However, the chance of error 
in these accelerated tests lies in 
the fact that the time factor is 
largely removed. Always, time 
is an important factor. It brings 
out faults of chemical instabil- 
ity of materials, if any exist, 


as well as damage 


long-term, non-accelerated tests 
on such a widespread scale. These 
are the brutal tests of actual 
service for 30 years or more. 
As tests, they are most severe. 
And absolutely errorless. 
Brick streets laid on an ade-~ 
quate foundation a third of a 
century ago are generally in 
good condition today and their 
upkeep has been low. It is quite 
common to hear of cities relay- 
ing veteran brick on a modern 
foundation. The result is a fine 
new pavement at small cost. 
For further information, ad- 


dress National Pav- 





wrought by con- 
stantly changing 
weather conditions. 

Only brick pave- 


ments have withstood 





For Example: 


Philadelphia, Biloxi, 
Williamsport, Tona- 
wanda and many 
other cities are us- 
ing fine brick pave- 
ments laid more 
than 30 years ago. 


ing Brick Manufac- 
turers Association, 
1245 National Press 
Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. 








VitfRirig oO 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


FACE THE FUTURE 


PAVE WITH BRICK 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 

















Refrigeration for Municipal 
Buildings 
Buildings which house the various d 
partments of a municipality, as well as 
the institutions administered under mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, are generally users in 
degree of refrigeration equipment. 
The Vilter Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., offers complete machinery and 
accessories for attaining any desired result 
in which low temperature or heat transfer 
is involved. Owing to the fact that this 
company makes all kinds and types of 
machinery, one method is never favored 
above another, and equipment of the 
proper type is always recommended 


some 


In the water-cooling field, Vilter equip- 
ment may be obtained to handle the mul- 
tiple outlh ts, bubblers being locate d whe r- 
ever convenient, and cold water of a pre- 
determined temperature being immediate- 
ly available, owing to the constant com- 
plete circulation of cold water which elim- 
inates the necessity for letting the 
run to make it cold. 


water 


In crowded courtrooms or auditoriums 
or wherever people congregate, Vilter air- 
conditioning equipment will control the 
temperature within a range of two degrees. 
This equipment thoroughly washes the air 
before delivering it to the room or hall. 

In ice-making for a municipal ice plant, 
morgue, hospital or kitchen, this company 
offers the complete equipment to mak« 
from %-ton of ice per day up to the larg- 
est capacity required, one of the features 
of this system being the full automatic 
control. The operating cost of this equip- 
ment is very low, the result of correcting 
the amount of water used in the con- 
densers, which, in turn, selects the right 
head pressure for any operating condition, 
thus lowering the power cost. 

An unusual development, and one rap- 
idly coming under municipal control, is 
the ice skating-rink. In installations of 
this nature, cooled brine is piped through 
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VILTER TWIN-CYLINDER SINGLE-ACTING AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 
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DETROIT STREET SWEEPER AND SNOW BRUSH 


flooded areas, and any hardness of ice re- 
quired may be maintained automatically 
ind without any more labor than is, re- 


quired to flood the rink and turn a valve 


A Street Sweeper and Snow Brush 

\ Ford truck equipped with the De- 
troit brush, made by the Detroit Har- 
vester Co., 5450 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Mich., makes a very efficient 
practical and economical unit for general 
street-cleaning work. This one-man unit 
will sweep light snow or dirt on streets 
at a speed of 10 miles per hour and clean 
L path 5% feet wide The truck can be 
equipped with a special water-tank for 
laying dust in front of the broom or with 
a dump body for handling dirt The 
brush weighs less than 700 pounds and 
can be attached to a Ford truck 
difficulty 


without 


A permanent, idjust ible slop illows the 
brush to be fixed exactly where the opera- 
tor wants it to ride, allowing the broom 
to be raised, but preventing it from dig- 
ging into the ground. The standard brush 
is 6 feet. long, travels on an angle of 35 
degrees and will sweep a space approxi- 
A sprocket is lo- 
cated on each end so that the bftush can 
be reversed at any time. Every broom is 
filled with 90 pounds of high-grade split 
bamboo, the 
tles be ing 


mately 5% feet wide. 


bris- 
thor- 
oughly boiled be- 
fcre insertion in 
the core so as to 
give them texture 


and insure good 
wear 

All roller chain 
used is of high 
quality and will 


not stretch, having 
a minimum pulling 
capacity of 9,000 
pounds. The brush 
arm, which is of 
seamless tubing, is 
threaded with a 
right-hand thread 
end and a 
left-hand thread on 
the other making 
it possible to idjust 
the tension of the 
chain without tak- 
ing the brush out 
of the holder Steel 
sprocket gears are 
used throughout 
The Cc h Ain and 
sprocket are en- 


on one 


( lose ad in 


i sheet metal housing which pre- 


vents rope, paper, and refuse of any kind 


from getting into the gears underneath 
the chain. The gear bowl housing is made 
of strong material and is braced to with 
stand severe usage The ball bearings 
have an ample load capacity 

’-section x 3 x 3-inch is used in all 
braces 4 U-bolt goes over the front axk 
t pomts where the two T-sections cross 
thereby eliminating all side motion 
Grease cups are provided at all points 


needing lubrication, and a special power 
take-off for four-speed transmission is f 


nished to operate the brush 


New York Fire Commissioner 


Visits American-LaFrance 


Hon. John J. Doran, Fire Commissioner 
of New York Hubert | Treacy Chiel 
Bur Repairs and Supplies, Richard 


J Marshall 


repair shops 


Deputy Chief in charge of 
ind Joss ph Zengerle, of the 
Estimate and Apy 


Board of ortionment 


New York, recently made a trip to the 
plant of the American-LaFrance & Foam- 
ite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y., to inspect 
thd motor fire apparatus which that com- 
pany is making for the New York Fir 
Department 

[They witnessed demonstrations of the 


water-tower that is designed especially for 
high-pressure skyscraper dis- 
New York and inspected the re- 
building of ten pieces o7.motor fire appa- 
ratus that had been dam 


us€ in the 


trict ol 


aged in accidents 





















Left to right, Richard J. Marshall, Deputy 

Chief, New York, in charge of repair shops; 

Joseph Zengerle, Board of Estimate and Ap- 

portionment; Hubert J. Treacy, Chief of Bu- 

reau of Repairs and Supplies; and Hon. John 
J. Dorman, Fire Commissioner 
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CARS AND rrucks! 
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The HIGHWAY GUARDIAN... 


leaves nothing to the driver's judgment 


SMOOTH, speed inviting road...a heedless 


motorist---carefree---confidently driving. Suddenly 


---the sound of a train...a lowering gate...a frantic effort. 


to stop. But into the gate the car crashes still going 25 
miles an hour. 


Another fatality? NOI! 


As if by hands unseen, a brake of tremendous power 
seems to have been applied. A yielding barrier---THE 
HIGHWAY GUARDIAN.--gradually slows down the 
car, STOPS it undamaged, passengers SAFE. The Rail- 


road has been protected from the consequence; of an- 
other crossing accident. 


HIGHWAY GUARDIAN protection provides the miss- 
ing requirement for complete crossing safety. FORCE 
saves the motorist from himself without injury---keeps him 
off tracks at train-time. 


Installation of THE HIGHWAY GUARDIAN is simple 
...on the average costs less than one-tenth as much as 
grade separation. Without long delay, more crossings 
can be protected---more accidents prevented. 


Bulletin No. 750 tells the interesting story of HIGH- 


WAY GUARDIAN operation. 


Write for a copy. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


When vou write for that cataiog, kindly mention 





SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


Tue American Crty. 


























THE B. B. T. TYPE L-8-D LANDING 
FLOODLIGHT 


A New Landing Floodlight 

A new landing floodlight designed spe- 
cifically for series installation at those 
hard-to-light airports of uneven contours 
and irregularly shaped landing areas, has 
been announced by the B.B.T. Corpora- 
tion of America, Atlantic Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It may also be used at air- 
ports where runway lighting only is de- 
sired, at small airports, or at airports that 
desire but a portion of their landing area 
illuminated at first, the remainder to be 
added later. 

This Type L-8-D floodlight has a 375 
mm., 9-element, 180-degree fresnel lens 
in weatherproof housing, equipped with 
16-inch 180-degree chromium reflector, 
trunnion mounting, and 3-kilowatt, 32- 
volt lamp. Airport engineers and others 
who prefer the multiple or distributed sys- 
tem of floodlighting will appreciate the 
effectiveness and economy of this low- 
cost light in meeting their requirements. 


Additional Water for Los Angeles 

An increase of 10,250 gallons of water per 
minute will be made to the water-supply 
for the city of Los Angeles, Calif., with 
the installation of six Pomona turbine 
pumps, made by the Pomona Pump Co., 
Pomona, Calif. The Bureau of Water and 
Power has placed a contract with this 
company for six Unidrive pumps to be in- 
stalled at Kearsarge to produce various 
capacities of water with lifts ranging from 
48 to 110 feet. 

These pumps will be installed in wells 
in the Mono Basin, where the city re- 
cently purchased valuable water-bearing 
property. A feature of these pumps is 
that no oil will be used below the surface, 
the shafting being water-lubricated by a 
series of special bearings. The water will 
be pumped into the Los Angeles aque- 
duct. 

David Hogg & Cia. has been appointed 
to represent the Pomona Pump Co. in 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, and Don Fred- 
erico Klein has been appointed to repre- 
sent the company in San Salvador, Cen- 


CHE 
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America Several of these pumps 


tral pumy 
have also been shipped to Australia fot 
municipal Nhill, Victoria 
Bethune Brothers are the company’s rep- 
resentatives in Nhill 


Service near 


A New Portable Asphalt Plant 

The new Chausse Model E-4 portable 
asphalt repair plant, made by the Chauss: 
Oil Burner Co., 1227 West Beardsley Ave- 
nue, Elkhart, Ind., is a complete machine 
and has all the features of a stationary 
asphalt plant, such as rotating sand dryer 
mechanical mixer, oil burners and measur- 
ing devices for all ingredients. It pro- 
duces genuine hot asphalt for patching 
phalt streets, repairing brick or conct 
pavements, paving railway crossings of 
laying mastic floors 

The machine is rated at 150 squar 
vards of 2-inch compacted mix per 8-hour 
day and will handle any desired mixtu 
from mastic to asphaltic concrete and 
maintain the formula uniformly. In the 
machine is bin storage for sufficient as- 
phalt, mineral aggregate and fines to lay 
45 square yards of 2-inch compacted mix, 
which is more than is usually required in 
the average patching program. 

The plant is ruggedly built, the total 
weight being 9,400 pounds with bin empty 
The main side frames are 5-inch steel 
channels reinforced with hot riveted and 
welded gusset plates, the vertical mem- 
bers being steel channels and angles, hot 
riveted and welded, so that the box body 
is rigid and no deflection nor distortion is 
possible. The axles are 2%-inch square 
high-carbon maganese alloy steel and the 
solid rubber-tired steel wheels are 
mounted on heavy-duty roller bearings. 
The front fifth wheel type platform con- 
tains an 18-inch low-friction grease-im- 
pregnated bearing. 

The body is divided into a number of 
compartments. At the front is the en- 
gine, then the bin for fines or lime dust 
or portland cement, the asphalt heating 
tank with pug-mill mixer under it, the 
sand dryer drum, under which is the out- 
let from the aggregate storage, and at the 
rear the aggregate bin, under which is the 
tool heater. Fuel tanks for kerosene are 


attached to the rear, and an overhead rail 
for the measuring hopper is attached to 
one side. 

It is possible for the machine to propel 
itself at a speed of 4 to 5 miles per hour 
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igh a direct chain drive to the rear 
wheel and an individual clutch Power 
is furnished by an industrial type, 4-cylin- 
der, 20-horsepower gasoline motor 
Heating is 


kerosene 


g burners, requiring a pressure 


accomplished by four 
Chausse vaporizing self-generat- 


iT 
II 


} ol only 
25 to 30 pounds obtained by direct con- 
nection from the Each burner 
will consume 2 gallons of kerosene per 
hour when burning full on 


engine 


Two burners 
ire placed under the sand drier drum and 
ovide enough heat to drv normally damp 
nd and heat it to 350 degrees at thé 
rate of 350 
ighly wet sand will come out in 10 min 


pounds in 5 minutes. Thor 


tes at a temperature of 350 degrees. One 

rner is located under the asphalt tank 
This is usually shut off after the asphalt 

entirely melted, as heat from the ad- 
cent sand drier burners passes close to 
the asphalt tank and will maintain the 
required temperature. One burner is lo 
cated in the tool he iter at the 1 r tor 
heating rakes ind other tools 

The sand drying drum is made of heavy 
boiler plate. It is 34 inches in diameter 
by 52 inches long and is mounted on a 
central steel shaft supported at each end 
in SK self-aligning, dustproof ball bear- 
ings Within the drum are cascading 
blades which not only agitate the aggre- 
gate, but also slowly advance it from the 
inlet to the outlet 

The pug mixer is 24 inches wide by 43 
inches long, with replaceable steel. mixing 
blades and bottom discharge, the blades 
being fastened to the central 2-inch square 
steel shaft. The hot aggregate is dumped 
from the measuring hopper, the fines are 
admitted from the measuring device, and 
the hot asphalt is poured from the long 
measuring trough over the entire length 
of the mixture. Asphalt is not admitted 
at one point as from a spout. The mixer 
works the material over and over, thor- 
oughly amalgamating the ingredients 
After remaining in the mixer for three 
minutes, the batch is ready to be dumped 
through the bottom gate 

Reclaiming old asphalt during opera- 
tion of the machine is a valuable feature 
It can be cut from the street, loaded into 
the drier with some new aggregate, heated 
to 350 degrees, agitated in the mixer, new 
asphalt added, and returned to the street, 
providing a marked economy in patching 


costs. This takes about 20 minutes 


CHAUSSE MODEL E-4 PORTABLE ASPHALT PLANT 





































Stronger than any other 








Lighter than any other 




















Bulldog cutting units have low wheels and a stocky, 
rigid frame. They have strength that cannot be equaled 
by high-wheeled cutting units with their long side frame. 


For the same reason (low wheels) the Ideal Bulldog is 
lighter in weight. The wheels weigh less. The side 
frame weighs less. 


Moreover, because Bulldog cutting units are pushed into 
the work, instead of pulled, they need no dead weight 
to hold them to the ground. 


Send for illustrated brochure on the most practical and 
economical way to keep large grass areas smooth. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


400 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 


Branches 
413 West Chicago Avenue, Chi Ilinois 273 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
237 Lafayette Stree., New York City 1€1 Vester Street. Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Aikenhead Hardware, Ltd., 17 Temperance St., Toronto, Ontario 


Dealers in all principal cities 















and POWER POWERS 


for “hand work” 


On the jobs of less acreage and 
more bushes, trees, etc., the roller 
or wheel-type power mowers are 
suited. Use the roller mowers to 
smooth the ground as it is cut— 
the wheel-type for rough or hilly 
ground. Above is the roller type 
22-inch cut. 











IDEAL GLASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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Administering Oxygen in Case 
of Accident 
There are three general classes of acci- 
jents which are usually responsible for 
suffocation—drowning, electric shock, and 
gas poisoning It is fundamental that 
1ir must reach the lungs to sustain 
life, so when breathing has 
chest muscles no longer expanding and 
contracting, or when a partly suffocated 
nerson breathes too slowly or does not fiil 


fresh 


ceased, the 


the lungs to normal capacity, some arti- 
used to produce the 
lungs The be st 
method for this artificial breathing is the 


prone pressure method of artificial respira- 


ficial means must be 
roper flow of air to the 


tion 

Although the victim of drowning or elec- 
tric shock has practically been saved when 
breathing has been restored, the use of th« 
Davis Inhalator, made by Bullard-Davis 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, may play 
1 very important part during prone pres- 
sure and as an after-treatment. This 
equipment, complete, weighs only 50 
pounds. Only one tank of oxygen is car- 
ried in the case, extra tanks being car- 
ried in a separate case. When it is neces- 
sary to use more than one tank, the addi- 
tional tank is connected to a fitting on 
the outside of the case, or a 50-cubic-foot 
cylinder may be directly connected to this 
fitting. Each inhalator is adapted to two 
gas victims, or only one, as circumstances 
may demand 

The compact carrying case occupies a 
minimum of space, open or closed, and the 
breathing-bag may be removed from th« 
case by loosening three fasteners. The 
flexible hose connection between the bag 
and the pressure-reducing valve permits 
the bag’s being placed anywhere within 8 
feet of the valve. In taking the victim 
to the hospital and keeping up prone 
pressure or administering oxygen on the 
way, the case may be placed beside the 
driver, while the bag is near the patient 
in the body of the ambulance. The cass 
may also be closed when in use, as the 
flexible metal hose will not be pinched by 
the weight of the lid. 

The wrench needed to change the tanks 
is always at hand, being chained to the 
case. The necessary instruments are car- 
ried in a canvas case and consist of two 
types of jaw wedge, jaw clamp and a pair 
of tongue forceps. The breathing-bag is 
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valve to 
protect it against undue pressure 


equipped with a safety 
ind there is an indicator at the 
mask to show whether the gas 
victim is breathing or not. The 


Davis pressure-reducing valve is 
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the only valve labe led by the 

Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 

delicate svlphon bellows, which 

controls the pressure reduction, is 

mechani lat ve from the AMERICAN COMBINATION ASPHALT HEATER 

) Ts le {) ’ ' = w t? =} 

oom h 1 I \ hang The fi can be ljusted t any 
te o ‘ I ygel lesired tet rature The Models J, C 

lr, and R are built in 60, 110 and 165 gal- 

A Combination Wood-, Coal.- or nd can be furnished with 

Oil-Burning Asphalt Heater : oe a a ee 
The American Model C coml tion 

ssphalt heater is mad _by the Amencan Mack Transport Exhibit 

Steel Works, Kansas City Mo., is com- in New York 

pletely combination and can be fired w 

wood, coal or oil, or with wood and The general public is cordially invited 

together, producing an intense heat and 9 Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New 

increasing the capacity to almost do York 8 Midtown showrooms at 
These heaters are made from he 44th 5 ' Lexing nA - 

steel, electric welded throughout, and = morepgd~eee “" 

have an extra-large firebox fitted wit usp ent Because tthe 

movable cast iron grate and protected on , who ha sited the exhibit 

the inside with heavy steel removable sieagetey ecided to keep open how 

liner plates set to lorm an alr space With 9 , re _ 10:30 it m 

the half-cirele vat and the radius designed ©Y@™4 .%, 

outside icket, a 4-foot stick of wood can he exhibit includes a ses a esse e 

he asad 4 trucks irving tonnage with.a wide 


The chassis is made from 3-inch and 4- 
inch channel iron mounted on he avy-duty 
springs fitted with alemite shackl 
The 30- x 4-inch and 6-inch groove face 
roller-bearing wheels with sand band hubs 
15-inch ground clearance Th 
inside vat is double electric welded and 
half-circle with extra-wide 
and fitted with double- 
hinged rain-tight lids and 1%-inch draw- 
off valve. The oil burner is of the Amer- 
ican Coilless horizontal type, blowing the 
heat to the rear and permitting it to 
travel completely up and around the 
inside vat and return, and thence out 
the smoke pipe at the front. With this 
complete heat circulation, the material is 
in constant motion while melting. The 


bolts 


give i 


formed to a 
inti-splash feature 


20-gallon fuel tank gives a full day’s sup- 
ply and is connected to a burner by cop- 
per tubing, there being no hose to burn or 





DAVIS STANDARD INHALATOR BEING USED ON TWO VICTIMS 


6-cvlinder 


nge ol wheelbases; 4- and 
odies ior city and interstate 

iratus of every lescrip- 
emergency wagons used 
New York Police Department, and 


me ort tne new gas-¢ 


10on one of 17 
lectric locomotives 
Headley Announces Appointment 


of General Sales Manager 
The Headley Emulsified Asphalt Prod 


ucts Co., Franklin Trust Building, Phil- 
idelphie, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
ment o! M. D. Tracy as General Sales 


Manager Mr 


ganization 


Tracy brings to this or- 
in excellent merchandising and 
selling record extending over a number of 
Manager for the White 
Co., and later the General Motors Truck 
Co. Edgar S toss, Preside nt of the 
pany, that an extensive national 
ind distributing organization will be 


years is Sales 


com- 
states 
sales 
developed, as well as South American and 
foreign trade. The offices of the company 
ire 1n Philadelphia, and the company ilso 
has plants at Marcus Hook, Pa., and 


other sites not vet decided upon 


Millan Made Chief Engineer 
of Armco 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown. Ohio, has announced that E. N 
Millan, Chief of Construction, has re- 
cently been made Chief Engineer of the 
company. Before joining Armco in 1916, 
Mr. Millan was with the Cameragraph 
Co., of Kansas City, and the Omaha Struc- 
In 1920, 
he was made Assistant Engineer of Armco 
and transferred to the Ashland, Ky., plant 
in 1923 as Engineer in the Construction 
Department. In June, 1924, he was made 
Chief of the Construction Department 


tural Steel Co., as an engineer 
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NATION - WIDE 


| ae SERVICE OF. 
| ——~ AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


The new Airport Equipment Sales Department of the Curtiss-Wright Airports 








WRITE FOR Corporation provides a nation-wide sales and service organization — to munici- 
| CATALOGUE wer = organizations planning the equipping of airports and intermediate 
anding fields. 


NUMBER 30 Recommendation covering any aeronautical lighting problem can be obtained 
by addressing the New York office of the Curtiss-Wright Airports Corporation. 


29 WEST 57th ST 


CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPORTS CORPORATION ° NEW YORK CITY 


AIRPORT LIGHTING - COMMUNICATION AND OPERATIONS EQUIPMENT 












TIME to think 
of TRAFFIC LINES! 


Chere are three things to consider when buy- 





ing a traffic line marker: The first is, “Does 
it make a clean visible line?” Second, “Is it 
quicker than hand method?” Third, “Is it 


easy to clean?” 





Ask yourself these questions, then get full 
i ; acta 198 ome 5‘ The Traf-O-Mark can 


e equipped with roll- 
ers to mark 4-, 5-, or 
6-inch lines. Specify 
the size you want 


particulars on the traffic line mark 





ers you've had in mind—compare 
them, point for point with the Traf- 
) Mark. 


Traffic Line Marker 


TRAF-)MARK 


% S 
“Lo Ff LIF TLEFORD BROS, 457 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.O. 















Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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THE HILL-STANDARD TRAVELARC 


New Playground Apparatus 

Among the new playground equipment 
offered by the Hill-Standard Co., Ander- 
son, Ind., is the Wobbler, which provides 
a combination of the thrills given by the 
merry-go-round and the ocean wave, with 
an undulating motion added. Other new 
pieces of apparatus are the Travelarc, on 
which boys and girls can give vent to 
their monkeyish instincts; the Horizontal 
Ladder Stall Bar and the Arbor Mount 
two numbers that meet the gymnastic re- 





uirements of well-regulated playgrounds; 
the Tunnel Slide which is made of steel 
and galvanized Armco iron; all-metal 
slides and a line of Flagstaffs which fea- 
ture an exclusive engineering principle 

There is no chance of the chain or rope 
halyard on the Flagstaff becoming fouled, 
because the halyard moves over an ab- 
solutely smooth oval-shaped circle be- 
neath the ball, protected from the ele- 
ments. There is no pulley to be oiled, 
and no moving parts 

This company has also announced a new 
line of split type clamp fittings which 
represent a 100 per cent contact with the 
pipe wall, instead of a contact of from 2 
to 50 per cent. No drilled or threaded 
pipe is used, and distortion of the pipe is 
impossible, insuring the continuous rela- 
tionship of pipe and fitting 








THE TUNNEL SLIDE 


Joslin Absorbs Graphic Arts 
Sign Company 

Announcement has made of the 
purchase by the A. D. Joslin Manufactur- 
ing Co., Manistee, Mich., of the 
business of the Graphic Arts Sign Co 
Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich. The nam« 
of the Graphic Arts Sign Co. will be kept 
as a division of the Joslin Co. This com- 
pany makes an inexpensive, but very dur- 
able, line of danger, zone, traffic and stop 
signs. Because of the increased facilities 
due to the consolidation of these compa- 
nies, they are now able to offer to mu- 
nicipalities a wide range of signs and 
prices. 


been 


entire 
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A New Street-Lighting Bracket 
A new bisho; crook bracket 
lighting installations has been 
by the General Electric Co.. 
es 2 
This bracket has malleable iron pok 


plates in place of the usual cast iron ones 


for street- 
announced 


™ he nectadv. 


and also has two lag pole plates which 
allow an adjustment to 
any rake in the wooden pole on 
the bracket may be mounted. The 
able iron plate has cap screws 
pass through the upper support and set 
into clearance holes in the pipe, permut- 
ting the pipe to pivot at this point. The 
bottom of the lower support has a radius 
with the from the 


compensate for 
which 
m ille - 


two that 


center swung pivoting 


screw. A clamping nut and washer thread 
onto the end of the pipe, securely clam; 
ing the pipe at any desired location 





Traffic Surveys and Signals 
Changes Name 


Traffic Surveys & Signals, Inc., has an- 


THE NEW BISHOP CROOK BRACKET AD- 
JUSTED TO A LEANING POLE 


nounced a change in the name and office 

location of the company. The new name may be made. Slots are provided in 

is National Traffic Products, In and inside form for steps 12 inches apart 

the company now has offices if 1456 Any I inel may be removed without dis- 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich turbing the rest of the form. It is 


ilw 41yS necessary to usé the outside form 


is, when the excavation is made true, thi 


serves the irpose very well, although 
more cement 1s required The inside cyl- 
indrical sections of the forms are made 4 


and in heights of 1, 2, 4 
while the 


feet in diameter 


ind 5 feet outside sections are 


made 5 feet 4 inches in diameter and the 
same heights 
Fertig Now Director of Research 
for P. T. L. 

The Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
pointment of George J 





L ibor atory 
announced the ip- 


Testing 


THE HILL-STANDARD WOBBLER 


Fertig as Director 
of Research and Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories of the Southern District 
I Birmingham, Ala 


Thickness and Weight 

of Cast Iron Pipe 
Apparently it has been the general be- offices 

lief that deLavaud pipe is manufactured 

only in the thicknesses and weights pre- 

scribed in the United States Government 

specifications, so the United States Pip: 

& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., has an- 

nounced that it is making and constantly 

furnishing this product in strict accord- 

ance with the thicknesses and weights of 


with 


the American Water Works Association 
and American Gas Association specifica 
tions. This company is also equipped to 


thickness or weight 


required 


manufacture any 
which may be 
Steel Forms for Concrete 


Manholes 


No bolts or clamps are used in the steel 
forms for concrete manholes made by th« 
Hotchkiss Steel Products Co., Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., all the sections being held 
together with interlocking keys. The in- 
side and the outside forms are each made 
ll-gage 

easily 


in six sections of steel, allowing 
the form to be and quickly 
issembled and dismantled. The top or 
cone of the form is welded to any height 
of cylindrical section desired without addi- 


tional 





By using different combina- 
panels any height of 


cost 


tions ol manholk 


HOTCHKISS STEEL MANHOLE FORMS 
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Clean Streets Need Not be a Budget Burden 


Mr. Dean Noyes, Supt., Dept. 
of Street Cleaning of Omaha, 
says: “Detroit Sweepers are 
among our most valued pieces 
of equipment. Their upkeep is 
so small that we do not enter 
it into the cost of maintenance.” 


Detroit Street Sweeper and Snow Brush 


Adaptable for use with Four-Speed Transmission Ford Truck 


The Ford Truck equipped with the Detroit Brush makes a most efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical unit for general street cleaning work. Municipal officials, state and county road com 
missioners, transportation engineers, plant traffic men will appreciate this labor-saving, one-man 
unit, Jt will sweep lt jht snow and dirt on streets at a speed of ten males per hour and sweeps 
a clean path 5% feet wide. The truck can be equipped with a special water tank for laying 
dust in front of broom or with dump body for handling dirt The Detroit Brush weighs less 
than 700 pounds and can be easily attached to the Ford Truck. ¢ omplete installation 
instructions furnished with each unit 


DETROIT POWER TAKE-OFFS 
We manufacture a full line of POWER TAKE-OFFS for the Ford Four-Speed 


Transmission. A model for every need. Tell us of your requirements. 


DETROIT HARVESTER COMPANY 


5450 West Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Filiage of Grosse Pointe 


Just « few words about the act 
Bode) GT-144 four wheel 
the ¥ type en 
the streete of thie and the other Groves 1i- 
ingee just recently on the cocasiot of the very hear 
enow storm, 

The snow was about twelve te fourteen inches 
nm depth on the level average and many @rifte were from 

ad cleared the streets free 


ef 
ked very haré ané 
Six te eight feet in width and from three te five feet 
in heig@t 
Tour outfit hed ne difficulty in plowing this 
t; operating in second, thiré 
aspect of from three 


naree 
= 7 hour, wer let 
weing the heavy tractor ané @F 
been Going thie work prior te the arrivel of your truck, 
It was met necessary ot any time te use the lew grar, 
I operated the truck syself for « aatter of 
nearly an hour ané in thie time cleaned up probebiy 
4 miles of streets in the condition neted sbeve, I . 
Ww CF: S70E yet seen any truck-plow that reached yours in real results e 


and certainly recommend it te 


TRUCKS Zee DETROIT, MICH. 
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ade Iphia, Pa , 
William P. 
MacCracken, 
Jr., former As- 
sistant 
tary of Com- 
merce for Aer- 
onauties, and 
John J Mitch- 


ell, Secretarv 


secre- 


and Treasurer 
of National 
Air Transport, 
Inc. were 
elected to fill 
the two va- 








THE CURTISS CONE TURNOVER TYPE BOUNDARY LIGHT: AT 
LEFT, AS INSTALLED; AND AT RIGHT, TIPPED OVER AND DIS- 


CONNECTED 


Turnover Type Boundary Lights 
for Airports 


So many serious accidents have resulted 
from aircraft striking boundary lights sup- 
ported by pipe standards imbedded in the 
ground that the Curtiss-Wright Airports 
Corporation, 29 West 57th Street, New 
York, has developed the Curtiss Cone 
turnover type boundary lights, which em- 
body many safety features. 

The unit consists of a high-voltage se- 
ries cut out with weatherproofing spring 
cover, cutout upper section attached to a 
high-voltage heavy super-service cable 
and cable clamps, heavily enameled sheet- 
metal cone of standard Department of 
Commerce markings with a 6 by 6-inch 
opening in the side covered by a flush 
weatherproof door. Three metal stakes 
are supplied and may be pushed lightly 
into the ground through metal eyelets in 
the cone to prevent moving from minor 
forees. A series casing, socket and film 
cutout are supplied with a short nipple 
for attaching to the cone. Either pris- 
matic or cylindrical globes are supplied. 
The 600-lumen lamps are used in the 
clear or amber globes, and the 1,000-lumen 
lamps in the red or green globes. This 
unit with the subsurface wiring meets the 
rating requirements for voltage limits 
without the use of safety coils or trans- 


formers at a material saving in installa- 
tion cost. 


New Birmingham Plant for 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, Iil., has purchased the Reeves Bros. 
Co. plant at Birmingham, Ala. This plant, 
which is located on a 40-acre tract that was 
included in the purchase, and which has a 
capacity of 4,000 tons per month, will be 
used to fabricate steel for erection at 
southern points, for shipment to the Pa- 
cific Coast by water, and will furnish ad- 
ditional facilities for handling export 
work. 


McCracken and Mitchell Directors 
of Airport Development & 
Construction Co. 

At a.special meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Airport Development & 
Construction Co., Mitten Building, Phil- 


ecancies on the 
Board. Mr 
M acCracken 
is Chairman 
of the Board 
of Directors of the New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line, Inc., and General 
Counsel of the Goodyear Zeppelin Cor- 
poration and the Western Air Express 
Mr. Mitchell is a Director of Curtiss Air- 
ports Corporation, National Aviation 
Corporation, Douglass Aircraft Co., and 
several other large aviation enterprises 

Airport Development & Construction 
Co. engages in a national consulting, de- 
signing and building service in the devel- 
opment of airports. 


Morris Machine Works 
Moves Chicago Office 


The Morris Machine Works, Baldswin- 
ville, N. Y., has announced the removal 
of its Chicago office to Room 716, Builders 
Building, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The new office will be in charg: 
of F. S. Salchenberger. 


A Portable 40Gallon Fire Engine 
for Airports 

A new Foamite 40-gallon engine, known 
as the Wideway, and designed especially 
for guarding fire hazards of airports, oil- 
producing properties, estates, institutional 
grounds and other. out-of-door risks, has 
just been announced by the America-La- 
France and Foamite Corporation, Elmira, 
ae 


One of the features of this new engine 
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is its construction, which makes it easily 
portable even under decidedly unfavor- 
ible conditions. For example, the engine 
is fitted with a wide, sturdy carriage, im- 
mune to jars and jolts caused by passing 
over rough or furrowed ground, railroad 
tracks, ditches, stumps, etc. The wheels 
are made of steel and are fitted with wide 
8-inch treads which give traction through 
mud and snow and allow the engine to be 





THE NEW FOAMITE 
WIDEWAY 


pulled over obstacles which the ordinary 
device would be unable to surmount. 
Frictionless turning of these wheels is in- 
sured by ball bearings in each hub. Long 
pulling handles, supplemented by pulling 
ropes, further add to the ease of porta- 
bility. 

The new Wideway engine produces ap- 
proximately 300 gallons of fire-smothering 
Firefoam at an effective range of from 50 
to 60 feet when it is inverted. 


New Manager for Truscon 
Transmission Structures Division 
The Truscon Steel Co., Yongstown, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment oi 
Charles A. Haynes as Manager of the 
Transmission Structures Division. This 


division embraces the application of Wel- 
trus poles, H-frames and towers to elec- 
trical transmission and distribution, sub- 
stations, trolley lines, street lighting, flood- 
lighting, pipe line supports, etc. 


THE LATEST ELGIN MOTOR PICK-UP SWEEPER, WHICH IS NARROWEBR, 
LOWER AND SHORTER THAN THE OLDER MODELS, YET HAS A GREATER 
CLEANING CAPACITY AND OPERATES AT 7 MILES PER HOUR 
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The Solution of 
Your Traffic 


Problems 





An Easier, More Economical Way 
To Mark Traffic Lines: — 


Let us send you our illustrated circular telling about 
the NEWAYGO Line Marker—how it works, how 
easily it is operated and moved about, how it cuts 
operating costs, and what users think about it. It’s 
low in first cost, too, because we sell almost entirely 
by mail, eliminating commissions and other sales ex- 
pense. 


NEWAYGO ENGINEERING CO. 


NEWAYGO, 
MICHIGAN ® - 

















ZONE DOMES 


The Perfect 
Traffic Markers 


Y EARS ago New York City put 
our Zone Domes to work at 
5th Avenue and 42nd Street. They 
are still there working 24 hours a 
day and proving their outstanding 
superiority. These Lock-Plug Traf- 
fic Markers will give the same best 
service in your city. 
Stainless A!ways bright and conspicuous, 
never any trouble, they cost noth- 

Steel ing for upkeep and outlast the 
pavement. 

Write for sample, prices and full 
details. 


THE KILBORN & BISHOP CO. 


190 Chapel Street, New Haven 














THE PEERLESS MOWER SHARPENER 


BRIDGE 


BRIDGE WARNING LIGHT fecity; does the work as nothing 








else can. aguhesnaee. 
and clearance—no 


Cape May County, N. J., has installed 25 of these lights ging aawer Po 
tearing of turf. Operated by 1-3- 


HORNI SIGNAL MFG. CORP. eee Se 


. shears, sickles, scythes. qnsee ots. 
515 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. - 


Hundreds of Golf Clubs, and 
now use the Peerless Lawn- 
Sharpener. 


Manufacturers of Traffic Signals, Street Direc- 
tional Signs, Fire Alarm and Police Call Systems 











Descriptive Literature furnished on request Skate Sharpener Attachment sharpens all makes cictntes —tnchating ey. Earns mo.ey 
all the year round. Will save its cost the first season. oy Sete ro 
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